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"Our  culture 
needs  faith 
in  the 
artistic" 


On  the  third  floor  of  Asbury,  Vernon  Pratt  puts  away 
the  saxophone  he  played  as  a  Duke  undergraduate  and 
considers  the  place  of  art  in  human  affairs. 

"Our  culture  needs  faith  in  the  artistic.  We  are  so 
technically  advanced,  but  we  lack  an  understanding  of 
ourselves  and  our  world.  You  use  the  best  part  of  your- 
self in  perceiving,  understanding,  responding  to  art." 

Mr.  Pratt,  one  of  two  artists  teaching  full  time  at 
Duke,  recently  put  together  the  art  symposium  "Real 
Cool/Cool  Real":  an  exhibit  of  "literal  art,"  accom- 
panied by  critics  and  artists  who  dealt  with  the  con- 
temporary photo-realist  trend  in  art.  "People  came 
from  all  over  the  state,"  he  reports,  "and  attendance 
at  the  museum  was  amazing." 

While  his  own  paintings  have  been  shown  about  the 
country,  most  recently  at  the  O.  K.  Harris  Gallery  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Pratt  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  art.  In  fact.  Duke  students  selected  him  an 
Outstanding  Professor  in  1972. 

"Teaching  art  is  like  teaching  philosophy  in  action," 
he  says.  "It  is  concepts  and  words  and  thoughts,  but 
you  must  translate  them  into  a  visual  expression.  A 
successful  work  of  art  is  one  that,  in  its  own  premises, 
proves  its  philosophy." 

Student  demand  for  studio  art  courses  is  double  what 
the  department  can  handle,  and  Mr.  Pratt  feels  that 
studio  work,  even  for  non-majors,  is  important. 

"Art  is  something  you  can't  understand  perfectly 
without  practicing  it.  Scholarship  suffers  when  there  is 
no  doing.  You  misapprehend  former  art  when  you  don't 
understand  current  art." 
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Peering  In 


If  they  but  knew  it,  almost  all  men  in  their  degree,  some 

time  or  other,  cherish  very  nearly  the  same  feelings  towards 

the  ocean  with  me. 

Moby- Dick,  ch.  1 

X  he  damp,  drizzly  November  of  Ishmael  or  a  blaz- 
ing July  fourth  of  a  hundred  thousand  camper-trailing 
pilgrims;  or  take  one  of  the  balmy  sensuous  evenings 
in  the  piedmont  spring;  Easter  break  behind  and  fi- 
nals somewhere  vague  ahead;  leave  town  after  Bat's 
and  the  Ivy  Room  are  closed,  and  drive  all  night,  and 
you  can  watch  the  sunrise  come  up  out  of  the  ocean; 
and  waiting  at  the  edge  in  the  tooth-chattering  pre- 
dawn wind  that  whirls  up  from  the  night  waves,  tired 
and  dulled  past  thinking,  the  words  of  the  Preacher 
well  up  while  the  tide  laps  around  your  feet:  One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
cometh:  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever. 

There's  an  island  along  the  North  Carolina  coast 
which  you  can  reach  in  about  four  hours'  driving  time 
from  Durham.  A  few  years  ago,  you'd  cross  the  sound 
on  a  long  bridge,  make  a  right  turn  in  the  little  cluster 
of  cafes  and  motels  at  the  island's  head,  and  then  for 
almost  twenty  miles  you  could  drive  through  dunes  and 
sea  oats  with  only  the  road  itself  and  occasional  squat 
houses  set  back  among  weirdly  wind-gnarled  trees  giv- 
ing evidence  of  man's  intrusion.  The  beaches  were 
long,  open,  and  practically  empty,  great  stretches  of 
water,  sand,  and  grasses  where  the  surf  fishermen  and 
the  sunstruck  collegians  could  step  into  an  exohis- 
torical  world  that  they  could  make  believe  was  all  their 
own. 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  'sev- 
enties. The  island  was  discovered.  Vacation  homes, 
motels,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  creeping  civilization 
suddenly  sprouted  all  along  it.  A  big  water  tower  domi- 
nated the  skyline  like  a  sentry.  To  get  down  to  the  water 
you  had  to  go  through  somebody's  yard. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  this  has  produced  some  dif- 
ficulties rather  more  significant  than  this  writer's 
nostalgia  for  the  young  and  innocent  days  of  his  school- 
ing. Recollections  are  of  permanent,  immutable  stuff; 
that  booming  little  island  and  its  abrupt  recent  devel- 
opment aren't.  Growth  and  building  has  been  a  way  of 
life  all  along  both  American  coasts  for  decades  now, 
but  developments  have  begun  to  catch  up  with  devel- 


opment. An  accelerated  erosion  of  the  coast,  caused  by 
too-hasty  and  thoughtless  tampering  with  the  natural 
balance  of  the  elements,  has  already  led  to  an  aroused 
Ocean's  reclaiming  much  of  its  own  out  from  under  the 
developments  and  developers,  taking  highway  and 
house  and  golf  course  back  whence  all  of  us  came. 

The  article  that  begins  on  the  page  facing  details 
this  crisis  and  the  work  done  on  it  by  Duke  Geology 
Professor  Orrin  Pilkey.  The  genesis  of  the  article  came 
a  few  months  back  when  assistant  REGISTER  editor 
Margaret  Gibson  went  to  interview  Pilkey  for  the  fac- 
ulty vignette  that  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  That 
vignette  was  titled  with  Pilkey's  statement,  "The  sea  is 
winning' ' — a  prophecy  which  brings  more  than  a  little  to 
mind  the  twenty-five-hundred-year-old  observation  of 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes.  Pilkey  even  looks  a  bit  like 
a  prophet;  "Just  wait  until  the  next  hurricane,"  he 
promises  with  a  knowing  smile. 

Going  on  down  the  table  of  contents,  we  present  to 
open  the  new  year  a  piece  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  written  and  talked  about,  but  is  still  much  mis- 
understood: the  relationship  of  Duke  University  to  the 
Endowment  that  created  it;  an  article  about  the  edito- 
rial project  on  the  Carlyle  letters  being  carried  out  by 
Duke  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  project 
whose  product  has  much  to  say  about  the  people  and 
times  of  the  last  century  and  something  to  say  about  the 
nature  of  genius;  a  treatment  of  modern  dance,  in 
which  Ms.  Gibson  describes  the  state  of  that  art  at 
Duke  and  makes  a  statement  of  the  philosophy  behind 
it. 

And,  remembering  that  it  is  people  which  give  life 
to  the  University,  the  REGISTER  is  pleased  to  present 
on  page  twenty-three  a  lively  look  at  one  of  our  campus' 
best-known,  best-loved,  and  certainly  most  distinctive 
personalities — DeanEmeritusJamesT.Cleland.whois 
officially  retired  but  still  is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
university  community,  and  whose  presence  other  Duke 
people  have  enjoyed  and  benefitted  from  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  For  that  article  the  Register  extends  a 
special  note  of  thanks  to  Rogers  Hall  '74,  who  also 
contributed  the  faculty  vignette  on  Vernon  Pratt,  a 
young  lady  from  Alabama  who  has  a  knack  for  words 
and  a  gift  for  portraying  people  with  them. 

And  a  happy  new  year,  you  all.  -J.  W. 


"Let  the  Lighthouse  Fall  In." 
—  Orrin  Pilkey 


What  to  Do 

Until  the 

Hurricane  Comes 


".  .  .  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his 
hguse  on- the  sand. 

-"TAnd  the  rain  descended  and  the 
floods   came,    and   the   winds   blew. 
and"  beat   upon   that   house,   and   if" 
-Tell  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it . " 

—  Matthew  7:  26-27 
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orth  Carolina's  coastal  erosion  prob- 
lem is  more  than  the  act  of  a  foolish  man 
who  built  his  house  on  sand.  It  is  reflective 
of  a  condition  indigenous  to  the  entire 
coastline  of  the  United  States:  the  de- 
sire to  escape  from  hectic  and  often  per- 
sonally dangerous  megalopolitan  life, 
compounded  by  the  wish  to  "own" — re- 
gardless of  the  fugacious  nature  of  the 
desired  object. 

At  a  time  when  most  ecological  in- 
terests are  being  shelved  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  energy  crisis, 
there  remain  a  few  notable  crusaders 
for  the  cause.  One  such  person  is  Dr.  Or- 
rin  Pilkey  of  Duke's  geology  depart- 
ment. Pilkey  became  interested  in  coastal 
erosion  as  the  result  of  his  parents'  per- 
sonal experience  with  Hurricanee  Ca- 
mille  and  the  local  problems  he  noticed 
while  working  at  the  Duke  Marine 
Laboratory  in  Beaufort.  North  Carolina. 
Since  that  time  Pilkey  has  made  coastal 
geomorphology  a  major  focus  of  interest. 
Utilizing  the  marine  laboratory  at  Beau- 
fort, he  has  studied  beach  formation  and 
erosion,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
North  Carolina  coast. 

"Everybody  knows  there  is  a  problem 
in  the  coastal  zone,  but  a  lot  of  people 
don't  understand  the  magnitudeof  it."  ex- 
plained Pilkey.  "The  general  tone  of  the 
recent  public  hearings  on  the  proposed 
coastal  zone  management  legislation  has 
clearly  demonstrated  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation.  Too  many  peo- 
ple think  that  the  coastal  crisis  consists 
of  a  concern  with  the  beauty  of  the 
shoreline  and  that  it  doesn't  really 
concern  or  effect  those  of  us  who  live 
away  from  the  beach." 

The  problem  is  much  larger  than 
beauty  alone  and  concerns  everyone, 
even  people  living  in  Omaha.  Nebras- 
ka. The  shoreline  in  particular  and  the 
coastal  zone  in  general  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  ephemeral  environ- 
ments in  nature.  In  practical  terms  what 
this  means  is  that  alteration  of  one  as- 


pect of  the  environment  has  ramifica- 
tions in  all  directions:  threats  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  financial  wellbeing  of 
shoreline  dwellers  and  visitors  alike.  The 
citizens  of  Omaha.  Nebraska  should  be 
concerned  because  they  are  paying  for 
many  of  the  mistakes. 

What  is  particularly  frustrating  about 
the  Carolina  coastal  crisis  is  that  others 
have  preceded  it  and  the  same  mistakes 
have  been  made  before.  The  principles 
of  shoreline  evolution  or  nearshore 
oceanography  are  well  understood. 
Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  centuries 
ago  could  accurately  predict  the  effect  of 
building  on  the  shoreline.  The  fallacies 
in  arguments  of  "economic  progress" 
as  they  apply  to  the  coastal  native  have 
been  demonstrated  many  times.  And 
moreover  it  is  already  known  what  ef- 
fect the  next  hurricane  will  have. 

Pilkey  has  done  much  to  publicize 
the  problem  via  the  news  media  by  con- 
ducting tours  and  seminars  on  Carolina's 
Outer  Banks,  a  chain  of  protective  bar- 
rier islands  fronting  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle Sounds.  He  has  also  worked  exten- 
sively with  other  Duke  affiliates  on  the 
situation.  Wallace  Kaufman  '61,  founder 
and  president  of  Saralyn,  Inc..  a  land  de- 
velopment firm  which  has  devoted  itself 
to  environmental  and  social  innovation, 
is  presently  co-authoring  a  book  with 
Pilkey  on  the  ecological  and  industrial 
dangers  involved  with  beach  develop- 
ment. Kaufman,  owner  of  Heartwood 
Realty  and  president  of  the  Conservation 
Council  of  North  Carolina,  has  had 
much  to  say  about  the  real  estate  and 
public  rights  involved  with  beach  prop- 
erty. 

Dr.  John  Costlow,  Director  of  the 
Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  has  spoken 
out  many  times  concerning  the  need  for 
improved  coastal  management.  Having 
lived  in  Beaufort  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Costlow  has  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  involving 
mistreatment  of  the  coast.  Dr.  Paul  God- 
frey Ph.D., '69,  and  Melissa  Godfrey.  AM 


'69.  have  worked  on  the  Outer  Banks 
situation  since  their  graduate  school 
days  at  Duke  and  later  with  the  National 
Park  Service  as  research  biologists  for 
the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  in 
Cateret  County.  North  Carolina.  Al- 
though the  Godfreys  now  reside  in  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts  they  still  return 
regularly  to  the  Duke  Marine  Labora- 
tory to  conduct  research  on  the  barrier 
islands  and  gather  information  on  coas- 
tal changes  for  future  publication. 

Despite  all  these  efforts  and  many 
more,  very  few  serious  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  the  prevention  of  haz- 
ardous development.  Now.  at  a  time  for 
constructive  re-evaluation  of  all  man's 
natural  resources.  Americans  are  being 
forced  to  evaluate  their  habits  as  a 
mobile  and  massively  migrating  people 
who  consume  whatever  is  available  with 
little  regard  for  or  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
gins of  what  are  considered  the  "es- 
sentials" in  daily  living:  electricity,  fuel, 
water,  and  the  land  to  produce  them. 
Patterns  of  living  have  changed  drasti- 
cally from  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
and  as  a  result  our  environment  has  not 
generally  benefited  from  the  change. 

The  early  occupants  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Outer  Banks  were  a  highly  inde- 
pendent people  who  lived  there  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  law,  taxes,  property 
boundaries,  and  the  proximity  to  whal- 
ing and  fishing  grounds.  Many  of  the 
early  towns  were  eventually  abandoned 
because  of  the  fear  of  storm  damage. 
However,  by  the  mid  1800's,  resort  de- 
velopment had  begun  on  the  barrier  is- 
lands. Most  building  took  place  on  the 
lagoon  side  of  the  islands  and  the  dunes 
which  acted  as  wind-breaks  were  seldom 
removed  or  even  touched.  Construction 
was  done  in  harmony  with  nature  not  so 
much  for  altruistic  motives  but  because 
the  mule  and  drag-pan  approach  to  sand 
movement  was  very  tedious. 

After  the  Second  World  War  with  the 
advent  of  the  bulldozer  and  increased  mo- 
bility and  wealth  of  the  nation,  real 
movement  to  the  islands  began.  Within 
the  last  two  decades  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment has  increased  exponentially.  To- 
day the  banks  are  faced  with  increasing 
demands  from  recreation  and  develop- 
ment programs  which  threaten  these  is- 
lands more  seriously  than  have  all  the 
years  of  use  since  white  men  first 
settled  the  region. 

.Barrier  islands  and  beaches  are  ama- 
zingly resilient  and  flexible  natural  fea- 


tures.  They  are  virtually  incapable  of 
destruction  or  serious  damage  under  na- 
tural conditions.  The  present  islands 
along  the  North  Carolina  shore  formed 
about  5,000  years  ago  and  have  since 
been  migrating  or  moving  slowly  land- 
ward in  response  to  wind  factors  and  a 
rising  sea  level.  The  dynamic  equilib- 
rium in  which  these  islands  exist  is  a 
delicate  balance  involving  beach  material 
(size  ad  quantity),  wave  energy  disper- 
sion, shape  of  the  beach,  and  sea  level 
rise.  A  change  in  any  of  these  factors 
evokes  a  change  in  all  other  areas. 
Beach  sediment  is  determined  by  what 
rivers,  cliffs,  or  continental  shelves  are 
located  nearby:  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Outer  Banks,  the  eastern  continental 
shelf  is  the  largest  supplier  of  shell  and 
sand  for  the  Carolina  coast.  Sand  supply 
is  also  dependent  on  the  wave  energy 
and  direction,  the  amount  of  sand  already 
available  on  the  adjacent  shelf,  and  the 
orientation  of  the  island  with  respect  to 
prevaling  winds.  For  instance,  sand 
along  the  Carolina  beaches  is  consid- 
ered to  be  "fine  sand"  (approximately 
'/8  mm  diameter)  which  is  more  cohesive 
and  has  a  lower  permeability  or  penetra- 
tion component  than  other  grades  of  sand 
or  pebbles.  In  this  instance  water 
fluctuation  would  be  minimal  as  com- 
pared with  the  rocky  New  England 
coast.  The  size  or  grade  of  the  sand  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  wave 
energy:  the  wave  length  and  height  be- 
ing somewhat  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  energy.  The  higher  the  wave 
energy  the  coarser  the  grain  size. 

Thirdly,  the  shape  of  the  beach  is  de- 
pendent on  1)  the  material  size,  2)  the 
wave  energy  and  3)  the  wave  steepness 
(height/length).  The  slope  of  a  beach  is 
correlated  with  sand  grain  size  through 
the  permeability  factor.  Coarser  ma- 
terial tends  to  be  more  permeable  and 
consequently  traps  more  water  in  the 
beach  material  while  fine  sand  allows  for 
water  loss.  As  a  result  a  fine  sand  beach 
tends  to  "flatten  out"  with  an  average 
slope  of  approximately  2°  or  3° 
whereas  a  pebbled  or  cobbled  beach  may 
have  a  slope  as  steep  as  24°.  The  slope 
often  affects  the  recreational  nature  of 
a  beach  and  how  it  is  used. 

The  amount  of  work  done  to  a  beach 
in  terms  of  energy  expended  also  affects 
the  nature  of  a  beach.  A  gentle  beach 
tends  to  dissipate  energy  more  easily 
than  a  steep  slope.  Consequently  a 
beach  flattens  out  during  periods  of  high 
wave  energy  which  are  more  common 


\  shoreline  spoof  of  unknown  authorship  originating  from  Scripps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography  in  the  mid  1950's 

Harbor  Design 
or  How  to  Tell  Breakwaters  from  Elephants 


In  history  one  reads  of  man's  interference  with 
nature  and  of  the  disastrous  results  that  follow.  One 
such  intereference  has  been  the  building  of  harbors 
and  breakwaters,  of  one  form  or  another,  along 
the  coastlines  of  the  world.  These  structures 
interfere  with  the  wave  action  and  with  the  drifting 
of  beach  sands.  So  nature  crushes  the  structure  or 
fills  the  harbor  with  sand  and  seeks  a  new  equilib- 
rium. Man,  struggling  as  he  may.  never  quite  suc- 
ceeds with  his  meddling. 

In  early  history,  men  without  machines 
built  crude  structures  easily  damaged  by  the  forces 
of  the  sea.  Today,  through  the  use  of  steel,  con- 
crete, and  cranes  that  can  handle  forty-ton  stones, 
the  structures  destroyed  by  the  sea  are  well  built. 
Modern  design  has  also  improved  harbors:  the 
efficiency  at  which  they  trap  sand  has  been  increased 
manyfold. 

Our  own  Southern  California  coast  provides  fine 
examples  of  modem  design  and  construction,  the 
best  of  which  is  a  small  sport  and  fishing  boat 
harbor  at  Redondo  Beach  (1).  A  rubble  breakwater 
was  constructed  1000  feet  long  perpendicular  to  the 
beach  which  was  attached  to  an  800-foot  leg  paral- 
lel with  the  beach  to  the  south.  Sand  was  trapped  on 
the  north  side  of  the  breakwater  and  the  south  shore 
eroded.  The  erosion  was  one  of  the  finest  ever.  All 
the  sand  disappeared,  the  boardwalk  with  its  hot- 
dog  stands  and  shooting  houses  disappeared.  No 
telling  how  great  the  erosion  might  have  been  if  the 
property  owners  hadn't  insisted  on  a  retaining  waJl  to 
protect  their  land.  The  sand  then  flowed 
around  the  end  of  the  breakwater  and  was  deposited 
in  the  boat  anchorage.  Naturally,  the  sand  wouldn't 
deposit  on  the  denuded  southerly  beach  until  the 
boat  anchorage  was  filled.  Another  similiar  harbor 
was  soon  built  at  Santa  Barbara  (2).  The  property 
damage  along  the  southerly  beach  was  much  less 
than  at  Redondo  Beach  because  there  wasn't  as 
much  property  to  be  damaged.  Sand  again  was 
deposited  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  harbor  and 
this  made  a  fine  beach.  Since  sand  has  deposited  on 


(11  By  the  time  of  Hamilcar  (275  B.C.)  history  taught  us 
never  to  use  elephants  in  war.  Hamilcar,  however,  didn't 
believe  this  and  stuck  to  his  elephants  to  the  end.  The  ele- 
phants were  trained  to  rush  forward  and  trample  the  Romans, 
but  on  most  occasions  would  rush  backward  and  trample 
Hamilcar' s  Carthaginians.  He  always  felt  that  his  elephants 
would  have  won  the  First  War  if  it  hadn't  developed  into 
a  naval  affair. 

<2)  Hamilcar  was  drowned  in  228  B.C.  while  crossing  a 
stream  with  a  herd  of  elephants,  but  not  before  his  son, 
Hannibal,  was  well  versed  in  the  strategy  of  elephant  war- 
fare. Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  in  218  B.C.  with  a  large  army 
and  37  elephants  to  start  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  every- 
thing went  badly  until  all  37  had  died.  Hannibal  then  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Battle  of  Trasimene.  Again  at 
Cannae,  fresh  out  of  elephants,  another  great  victory  was 
won.  He  lost  a  chance  of  complete  victory,  however, 
through  his  inactivity  for  the  next  few  years. -He  was  wait- 
ing for  more  elephants. 


the  northerly  side  at  Crescent  City.  Hueneme.  El 
Segundo.  Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Monica.  Redondo 
Beach.  San  Pedro.  Seal  Beach.  Newport.  Ocean- 
side  and  San  Diego,  many  people  have  concluded 
that  sand  drifts  from  the  north  to  the  south 
along  this  coast.  The  sand  also  drifted  around  the 
end  of  the  dog-legged  breakwater,  was  deposited 
in  the  harbor  (3)  and  proved  a  vantage  point  from 
which  the  boats  could  be  viewed  from  the  other 
side.  This  deposit  became  so  extensive  the  entire 
harbor  was  threatened.  The  late  Will  Rogers,  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  problem  remarked,  *T 
don't  believe  the  harbor  will  be  of  much  value  unless 
we  can  devise  a  way  of  irrigating  it."  Besides  pro- 
tecting the  boats  from  southwest  seas  (most  bad 
weather  is  from  the  southeast!  the  harbor  also  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  sand 
movement  along  the  coast.  The  amount  of  sands 
mov  ng  along  the  coast  can  be  determined  by  mea- 
suring sand  deposited  in  the  harbor.  Santa  Barbara 
harbor  might  better  be  called  the  prototype  sand- 
trap. 

With  the  information  gained  at  Santa  Barbara  and 
Redondo  Beach,  a  harbor  was  built  at  Santa  Monica. 
The  harbor  comprised  only  a  1000-foot  breakwater 
parallel  to  the  beach,  behind  which  small  boats 
could  seek  shelter  in  heavy  seas.  Eliminating  the 
section  perpendicular  to  the  beach  was  intended  to 
allow  the  sand  drifting  along  the  coast  to  continue 
without  interruption.  Again  the  sand  was  deposited 
behind  the  breakwater  in  the  anchorage  area  (4). 
Boats  were  found  high  on  the  beach  following  each 
storm  after  being  torn  from  their  anchors  by  waves 
in  the  harbor.  This  can  all  be  explained,  of  course, 
by  considering  the  refraction  pattern  around  the 
breakwater!?). 

Since  World  War  II  the  problem  of  harbor 
design  has  been  studied  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
No  telling  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  years 
to  come.  The  trend  is  for  bigger  and  better  break- 
waters^). 


(3)  The  final  showdown  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  fought  near 
Carthage  in  203  B.C..  ended  when  Hannibal's  80  front-line 
elephants  turned  and  trampled  his  army.  Hannibal  tried  to 
stir  up  another  war  with  a  scheme  involving  elephants,  but 
no  one  seemed  interested. 

(4)  Hannibal's  greatness,  of  what  there  may  have  been,  was 
found  in  his  strategy  of  drawing  his  enemy  into  a  trap  and 
killing  them.  He  might  also  have  been  known  for  his  elephant 
tactics  but  the  elephants  didn't  understand. 

(5)  When  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  many  of  his  men  died 
of  hunger  and  cold,  but  he  encouraged  those  that  survived  by 
saying.  "Cheer  up.  the  elephants  are  all  right." 

(6)  To  the  end  Hannibal  knew  everything  would  still  come 
out  right  if  he  just  had  a  few  thousand  more  you-know-whats. 


during  the  winter  months.  This  flatten- 
ing is  usually  done  by  eroding  the  first 
row  of  dunes  and  depositing  the  sand 
under  water  on  the  lower  beach  or  inner 
continental  shelf.  When  calmercondit ions 
return,  the  sand  returns  and  the  former. 


low  wave  energy  beach  profile  is  re- 
constructed. The  same  effect  appears 
with  increased  wave  steepness  as  well. 
However  the  type  of  work — the  de- 
structive and  constructive  forces  exerted 
on    the    shore — is    determined    by    the 
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steepness  of  the  waves.  For  example,  a 
depositional  feature  known  as  the 
"berm"  usually  forms  during  summer 
months  and  is  one  process  of  beach 
steepening.  But  whether  this  process 
of  steepening  the  beach  is  constructive 
or  destructive  depends  entirely  on  the 
steepness  of  the  waves,  not  on  the 
amount  of  energy  they  expend.  The 
steeper  and  more  frequent  the  waves  the 
more  erosive  the  energy  expended,  par- 
ticularly in  hurricane  weather  and  es- 
pecially if  the  beach  has  a  steep  slope 
to  begin  with.  In  1954  Hurricane 
Hazel  hit  the  east  coast  and  wrought 
severe  damage  to  many  areas.  During 
that  time  Core  Banks,  a  natural  system  of 
dune  formation  that  man  has  not  en- 
tered, were  completely  submerged  al- 
though not  eroded  while  Bogue  Banks, 


Courtesy  of  Dr  Paul  Godfrey 
locations  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout 

an  extremely  altered  set  of  islands  at  the 
mercy  of  man,  lost  seventy-five  feet  of 
sand  dunes,  seawalls,  homes,  and  hot 
dog  stands  to  the  erosive  forces  of 
nature.  Unlike  an  altered  beach,  a  nat- 
ural system  will  usually  repair  itself  even 
though  the  process  may  take  some  years. 
The  fourth  factor  in  beach  dynamics 
is  a  constantly  rising  sea  level.  This  rise 
may  either  be  eustatic  (change  in  water 
volume)  or  tectonic  (change  in  land  ele- 
vation) but  in  any  case  the  world's 
oceans  are  approximating  a  one  foot  rise 
per  century  which  is  a  major  part  of  the 
erosion  problem.  Ordinarily  the  shoreline 
would  retreat  ten  feet  for  every  1  mm  of 
rising  sea  level  which  maximizes  the  ero- 
sion problem  to  an  average  loss  of  30,000 
feet  per  century.  If  it  were  not  for  the  dy- 
namic and  flexible  nature  of  the  shoreline 


much  of  the  earth's  soil  and  sand  would 
have  been  lost  eons  ago. 

When  man  steps  into  this  flexible  sys- 
tem without  understanding  it,  he  causes 
damage  to  himself  and  to  the  island.  Ex- 
amples abound  of  the  sad  ramifications 
of  working  to  defeat  the  island's  cycle 
rather  than  working  with  it.  When  a 
seawall,  motel,  condominium,  or  hotdog 
stand  are  emplaced  where  the  first  row  of 
dunes  were,  the  beach  cannot  flatten.  In- 
stead erosion  occurs,  the  beach  narrows 
and  steepens,  and  succeeding  storms  do 
increasing  damage.  A  seawall,  for  ex- 
ample, cuts  off  the  supply  of  sand  for 
flattening  during  storms  and  also  causes 
rapid  backwash  and  undercutting.  The 
result  is  not  only  the  loss  of  a  motel  or 
hotdog  stand,  but  also  damage  to  the 
public  beaches.  Unfortunately  some 
motel  owners  take  the  attitude  that  it 
does  not  matter,  because  after  four  or 
five  years  their  investments  will  be  paid 
off.  The  problem  is  almost  as  bad  if  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  sand  dunes  or  "dikes"  are 
constructed.  The  dune  stabilization  pro- 
gram on  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore is  one  example.  The  sand  dikes 
furnish  flood  protection  for  small  storms; 
but  at  an  extreme  cost  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  dikes  prevent  overwash 
which  is  a  means  of  dissipating  a  part 
of  the  wave  energy  of  storms.  Overwash 
also  furnishes  sand  to  build  and  maintain 
the  back  side  of  the  island.  More  im- 
portant, the  sand  dike  acts  as  a  seawall 
and  causes  erosion.  According  to  some 
scientists,  the  sand  dikes  have  so  "streng- 
thened" the  banks  that  the  weak  spots 
remaining  are  the  towns  and  it  is  here 
that  new  inlets  may  form. 

The  second  problem  on  a  barrier  is- 
land relats  to  inlets.  Inlets  near 
mouths  of  major  rivers  tend  to  be  perma- 
nent. Other  inlets,  however,  form  during 
storms,  sometimes  fill  and  disappear, 
and  always  migrate.  Most  go  through  a 
cycle  of  tidal  delta  formation  (deposition 
of  sand  in  the  sound  between  the  island 
and  mainland)  which  eventually  causes 
the  inlet  to  clog  up  and  disappear. 
Bogue  Inlet  is  now  migrating  eastward. 
All  but  one  of  the  dozen  houses  that 
may  consequently  fall  in  the  ocean  were 
built  near  the  inlet  after  the  migration  be- 
gan. Casual  observation  or  a  view  of  old 
coastal  charts  would  have  revealed  the 
danger.  Bogue  Inlet  has  migrated  in  this 
manner  before  and  a  dozen  houses  pre- 
sently stand  where  the  old  inlet  once  was 
(and  may  soon  be  again).  At  Mad  Inlet 


at  the  South  Carolina  border  a  house  is 
being  built  on  a  spit  that,  judging  from 
aerial  photo  studies,  has  formed  and  then 
disappeared  on  a  yearly  basis.  If  these 
inlets  are  kept  open  artificially,  main- 
tenance becomes  increasingly  expensive 
as  the  tidal  deltas  grow.  Not  only  do 
sand  migration  and  inlet  formation  cause 
erosion  problems,  but  man's  intervention 
with  shoreline  engineering  has  caused 
some  major  shoreline  blunders  as  well. 
The  seven  primary  approaches  used  to 
halt  coastal  erosion  or  to  prevent  its 
initial  inception  operate  on  the  beach 
dynamics  discussed  earlier.  Protection 
from  strong  waves  and  currents  is  often 
provided  by  buildingjetties.  breakwaters, 
or  groins.  Indicative  of  the  problems 
created  using  these  methods,  building 
groins  perpendicular  to  the  beach  traps 
sand  as  it  moves  in  its  seasonal  direc- 
tion, thus  defeating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  groins  were  intended.  Unless  a  groin 
is  built  as  permeable  or  used  temporar- 
ily, it  will  cause  severe  damage  to  the 
part  of  the  beach  below  it.  Similarly, 
sand  can  be  trapped  in  a  channel  between 
the  jetty  walls  or  in  a  marina  behind  the 
breakwater,  but  unlike  groins  it  is  not 
feasible  to  make  these  structures  tempo- 
rary or  permeable.  Occasionally  groins 
are  used  to  "prevent"  erosion  by  "build- 
ing up"  a  beach.  They  will  of  course 
trap  sand  where  it  was  intended  to  be 
trapped:  on  the  side  of  the  groin  opposite 
the  direction  of  sand  flow.  But  they  will 
also  destroy  the  rest  of  the  beach. 

A  second  approach  to  shoreline  engi- 
neering is  the  reflection  of  wave  energy 
and  preservation  of  dunes  by  building  di- 
rectly on  the  beach;  preferably  in  front  of 
the  first  row  of  dunes.  Seawalls,  bulk- 
heads, and  revetments  all  provide  a 
sturdy  counter-force  for  the  wave  energy 
expended  during  storms.  However,  they 
eventually  contribute  to  erosion  by  limit- 
ing the  supply  of  sand  accessible  to  the 
beach  and  by  reflecting  wave  energy, 
thereby  reducing  the  flexibility  of  the 
shoreline. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  drastic 
area  of  coastal  manipulation  is  beach  re- 
plenishment. Dredging  the  sound  and 
pumping  sand  from  another  part  of  the 
island  is  a  common  method  in  shoreline 
engineering  to  provide  sand  for  the 
beaches.  However,  it  is  costly  and 
damaging.  Marsh  dredging  destroys  the 
sound  side  of  an  island  as  both  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  salt  marsh  wildlife  and  as 
leeward  property.  Most  marsh  sand  is  too 


Comparison  of  altered  and  unaltered  barrier  systems.  In  14-1  A  and  IB.  the  harrier  systems  are  alike. 
2A  shows  no  change  in  the  natural  system.  2B  shows  the  stabilization  of  an  articicial  dune  to  protect  a 
road.  3  A  shows  the  affect  of  a  storm  overwashing  the  natural  barrier.  3B  shows  erosion  of  the  artificial 
dune  and  foreshore  and  nearshore  zones  by  storm  waves,  enhanced  by  positive  feedback.  4A  the  over- 
wash  terrace  is  raised  and  recolonized,  while  4B  shows  badly  eroded  stabilized  dunes  and  rebuilding 
berm.  5A  shows  waves  from  the  sound  overwashing  the  natural  barrier.  5B  shows  the  sound  storm  tide 
eroding  the  land  side  of  the  dune  and  amaging  property  and  vegetation,  supposedly  protected  by  it.  6A 
shows  the  natural  barrier  undamaged  by  the  storm,  while  6B  shows  further  human  interference,  re- 
building the  dune  artificially.  7A  a  very  violent  storm  causes  overwashing,  but  no  permanent  damage 
to  the  natural  barrier.  7B  the  same  violent  storm  breaches  the  artificial  dune,  with  disastrous  results  to 
human  installations.  8A  shows  new  salt  marsh  growing  on  overwash  sediment  and  stability  of  the  nat- 
ural barrier.  8B  artificial  beach  nourishment,  at  great  cost,  attempts  to  repair  the  damage  on  the  nar- 
rowed seaward  slope  of  the  artificial  barrier  and  erosion  of  the  marsh  further  narrows  the  barrier  from 
the  land  side.  Soundside  dredging  for  borrow  material  has  fortunately  been  discontinued  in  many  areas, 
because  sediments  are  not  as  sandy  and  easily  wash  away.  Accreting  spits,  inlets,  or  other  sources  are 
now  considered  more  suitable  for  beach  nourishment.  courtesy  of  Dr  Paul  Godfrey 


fine  to  be  used  on  a  windward  beach 
and  it  erodes  more  quickly  than  the  origi- 
nal sand.  Nearly  one  half  million  dollars 
was  spent  during  the  early  part  of  1972  for 
beach  nourishment  on  Cape  Hatteras 
only  to  have  it  all  disappear  ten  months 
later.  A  two  million  dollar  project  has 
been  approved  and  is  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  to  restore  this  same  section 
of  beach. 

In  the  National  Shoreline  Study,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  proposed  to  begin 


engineering  the  nation's  beaches,  that  is, 
to  stabilize  an  environment  that  must  be 
in  flux  to  be  healthy.  It  could  be  done,  as 
Holland  has  demonstrated,  but  as  the 
United  States  has  already  demonstrated, 
at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Although  many  of  "the  little  old  ladies 
in  tennis  shoes",  as  environmentalists 
are  sometimes  referred  to,  may  be  strict 
preservationists,  this  is  obviously  an  un- 
realistic outlook  on  islands  where  devel- 
opment   is    already    underway.    Devel- 
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Diagrammatic  vegetation  sequence  and  elevation  profile  along  Codds  Creek  transect.  The  position  of  a 
plant  name  indicates  general  zone  of  occurrence  of  that  species  with  lines  indicating  more  extensive  dis- 
tribution. Note  that  vegetation  occurs  intheoverwashpassas  well  as  on  dunes  and  rear  terraces. 


opment  can  be  carried  out  with  minimum 
risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  shore 
dwellers  and  minimum  damage  to  the 
beach  and  surrounding  marine  environ- 
ments; however,  any  barrier  island  devel- 
opment is  in  danger  of  destruction, 
either  through  gradual  or  catastrophic 
forces  and  island  dwellers  must  accept 
the  fact  that  their  houses  may  fall  in 
the  ocean  despite  promises  from  local  or 
federal  governments. 

In  October  of  1972  Congress  passed 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  Un- 
like the  Clear  Air  Act  and  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  coastal  bill 
requires  nothing  of  the  states  and  com- 
mits the  federal  government  to  no  spe- 
cific policy  toward  beach  management. 
It  simply  provides  funds  for  the  states 
to  formulate  and  implement  their  own 
plans.  Under  the  law,  state  plans  can  em- 
phasize either  development  or  preserva- 
tion; they  can  designate  almost  any  use 
on  any  kind  of  land. 

In  the  past  the  government-state,  fed- 
eral, and  local — has  aided  and  abetted 
the  development  of  the  beaches.  Most 
often  they  have  granted  permits  for  dredg- 
ing, approved  septic  tanks  that  leached 
into  local  water  supplies,  and  turned 
their  backs  on  bulldozed  sand  dunes. 
There  exists,  however,  a  strong  legal  her- 
itage by  which  governments  could  at  this 
moment  begin  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
the  beaches. 

When  the  colonies  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  English  rule  they  did  not  abandon  Eng- 
lish law.  Much  of  it  became  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  king's  title  to 
the  land  between  the  high  and  low  tide 
marks — not  as  a  private  owner  but  as  a 
trustee  for  the  public.  In  a  very  few  cases 
when  the  king  gave  someone  a  grant  or 


patent  in  tidal  land,  the  recipient  like- 
wise became  a  trustee  for  the  public, 
unaware  though  he  might  be  of  his  obli- 
gation. Regardless  of  what  a  state  does 
with  its  land — rents  or  sells  it — the  public 
trust  obligation  remains  with  the  land,  an 
easement  upon  it. 

For  many  reasons,  however,  the  states 
have  often  chosen  to  pass  the  trustee- 
ship on  to  local  governments.  In  1971 
North  Carolina  enacted  a  law  enabling 
local  governments  to  regulate  activities 
affecting  sand  dunes.  Counties  warily 
appointed  the  "dune  protection  officers" 
authorized  by  law,  but  these  officers 
generally  had  so  little  understanding  of 
beach  dynamics,  or  such  great  under- 
standing of  political  pressures,  that 
"dune  lines"  were  positioned  more  as  a 
convenience  to  developers  than  as  a  pro- 
tection for  residents.  But  regardless  of 
any  kind  of  dune  line  or  setback  line, 
private  property  on  the  beaches  is  diffi- 


cult to  protect,  and  those  pieces  border- 
ing the  water  are  impossible  to  protect. 
Though  maps  proclaimfixed  lines,  neither 
the  ocean  nor  the  beach  can  be  confined 
by  ink  on  charts. 

Even  the  more  "natural"  linesproclaim- 
ed  in  state  and  common  law — the  high 
and  low  water  marks — are  far  from  fixed. 
First,  it  is  difficult  to  define  a  term  such 
as  "high  tide  line,"  and  second,  beach 
property  seldom  remains  the  same  from 
season  to  season.  Consequently,  shifting 
shorelines  advance  or  withdraw  the  pub- 
lic domain.  As  sandy  beaches  rise  out  of 
the  water  and  sink  beneath  it  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events,  the  high  and  low 
tide  lines,  however  well  defined,  advance 
and  retreat  while  survey  lines  on  the  maps 
remain  where  land  once  was.  The  land 
that  disappears  sometimes  means  a  per- 
manent loss  of  entire  subdivision  lots. 

The  law  books  are  fat  with  intricate 
disputes  over  who  owns  what  at  the 
beach.  In  general  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized three  kinds  of  change  in  coastal 
lands,  each  with  its  own  legal  conse- 
quences: 

1.  Accretion — The  gradual  increase  in 
land  by  deposition  of  solid  material, 
creating  dry  land  where  before  there  was 
water.  Often  no  one  disputes  the  natural 
gradual  extension  of  a  person's  property 
by  accretion,  but  if  the  accretion  is  cau- 
sed directly  or  indirectly  by  the  landown- 
er himself  or  sometimes  by  a  third  party, 
the  new  land  may  belong  to  the  public. 

If  the  waterline  moves  seaward  from 
the  property  line,  a  new  foreshore  area  of 
real  estate  appears,  title  to  which  ap- 
pears on  no  records.  Though  this  new 
land  usually  belongs  to  the  upland  owner, 
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Courtesy  of  Dr.  Paul  Godfrey 


Elevation  profile  and  vegetation  sequence  across  Hatteras  Island  at  Sandy  Bay.  Note  the  shape  of  the 
dune  and  the  narrow  beach  compared  to  Core  Banks.  Dune  vegetation  is  typical  of  the  region  except 
for  the  American  beach  grass  (Ammophila  breviligulata).  While  the  species  distribution  is  similar  to 
that  of  Core  Banks,  zones  are  much  closer  to  the  sea  and  much  denser  on  the  dune,  a  result  of  fertiliza- 
tion. While  not  listed  here,  typical  salt  marsh  species  such  as  those  on  Core  Banks  are  present  at  Sandy 
Bay.  Of  particular  note  is  the  shrub  zone  developing  along  the  backside  and  advancing  seaward. 
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private  clubs  and  hotels  have  at  times 
raised  new  beach  areas  out  of  the  sea 
with  jetties  and  groins  only  to  find  that 
the  new  "land"  does  not  belong  to  them 
but  to  the  state.  In  some  cases  if  the  new 
land  appears  as  a  result  of  public  actions, 
public  ownership  may  follow.  Fishing 
Pier,  Inc.  of  North  Carolina  lost  six  lots 
to  gradual  erosion  but  got  them  back  as  a 
result  of  a  Corps  of  Engineers  restora- 
tion project — or  so  the  company  thought. 
The  court  held  that  what  was  lost  was 
lost,  and  what  was  gained  belonged  to  the 
state. 

2.  Reliction — The  gradual  loss  of  land 
through  erosion  so  that  water  covers  an 
area  which  was  once  dry.  If  the  land  is 
lost,  it  might  only  be  regained  by  natural 
accretion.  In  the  meanwhile  the  state 
takes  title  to  the  tidelands  and  sub- 
merged lands. 

3.  Avulsion — A  sudden  and  percepti 
ble  loss  or  addition  of  land  by  action  of 
the  water,  often  during  a  storm.  The  courts 
have  generally  held  that  avulsion  does 
not  change  legal  property  lines.  How- 
ever, if  land  lost  by  avulsion  never  returns 
and  the  area  becomes  more  or  les  per- 
manent tideland,  title  is  likely  to  become 
difficult  to  defend  unless  closely  guarded. 

In  addition  to  the  public  trust  doctrine 
there  exists  what  in  common  law  are  re- 
ferred to  as  implied  dedication  and  doc- 
trine of  custom.  The  principle  of  implied 
dedication  has  been  most  often  used  to 
determine  whether  a  roadway,  driveway, 
trail,  and  now  beaches,  are  public  or  pri- 
vate. Once  an  implied  dedication  has 
been  made  by  allowing  free  access  and 
accepted  by  the  public's  use  of  that  dedi- 
cation, the  public  cannot  lose  its  rights  by 
non-use  or  by  an  owner  restricting  access 
and  "repossessing".  An  implied  dedica- 
tion gives  the  public  an  easement  on  the 
property,  though  the  owner  retains  the 
actual  title  to  the  land  over  which  the 
easement  passes. 

Customary  rights  arose  in  medieval 
England  when  feudal  lords  granted  villa- 
gers manorial  privileges  and  private  pro- 
perty rights  long  before  there  was  any 
formal  system  of  recording  deeds  or  other 
written  recognition  of  these  property 
interests.  The  doctrine  of  custom  grew 
out  of  the  feeling  that  a  usage  which  had 
lasted  centuries  must  have  been  founded 
upon  a  legal  right  conferred  at  some 
immemorial  time. 


Eight  Axioms  of  Shoreline  Behavior: 


Courtesy  of  Dr  Orrin  Pilkey 


1.  Beaches  are  indestructible  unless  man  gets  in- 
volved. The  shoreline  environment  is  the  most 
ephemera]  one  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  a 
dynamic  ever-changing  feature  that  is  maintained 
by  a  delicate  equilibrium  between  (1)  wave  and 
tidal  energy,  (2)  nature  and  abundance  of  sedi- 
mentary materials,  (3)  shoreline  shape  and  (4)  ris- 
ing sea  level.  Change  by  erosion  and  deposition  is 
the  expected  thing,  not  a  catastrophic  act  of  God, 
an  unusual  or  unexpected  event. 

2.  No  erosion  problem  exists  on  the  shoreline  until 
a  structure  is  built  on  the  shoreline.  Until  a  hot  dog 
stand  or  beach  cottage  is  threatened,  nobody  notices 
beach  changes.  Whether  a  beach  is  growing  or 
shrinking  is  of  no  long  range  or  short  range  con- 
cern to  the  swimmer,  surfer,  hiker,  or  fisherman. 
Solution:  Public  education  and  the  development  of 
a  philosophy  that  (1)  he  who  builds  on  a  beach  is 
a  fool  and  (2)  the  public  is  not  responsible  for  his 
foolish  act. 

3.  Construction  by  man  on  the  shoreline  disturbs 
the  delicate  equilibrium  and  often  is  in  itself  a  cause 
of  increased  shoreline  changes.  Usually  shoreline 
construction  reduces  or  eliminates  the  between  dune 
"overflow"  channels  and  the  dune  buffer  zone 
needed  during  storms.  The  absence  of  this  buffer 
causes  an  increased  erosion  potential  by  concen- 
tration of  wave  energy  on  a  smaller  beach  area. 
Solution:  same  as  in  statement  No.  1. 

4.  Beach  property  owners  are  not  "the  general  pub- 
lic.*' There  are  many  uses  for  shoreline  property 
but  much  of  it  is  recreational  and  is  owned  by  a 
relatively  small  group  of  people.  When  we  protect 
the  shoreline  we  are  protecting  the  interests  of  a 
very  few  and  these  interests  are  not  fundamen- 
tal to  the  national  interests.  It  is  ironic  that  these 
"very  few"  are  directly  and  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  erosion  problem  to  begin  with  (as  dis- 
cussed in  No.  1  and  No.  2).  Flood  control  projects 
along  major  rivers  have  protected  valuable  farm 
land  in  some  instances  and  thereby  increased  the 
national  productivity  but  what  do  shoreline  pro- 
tection projects  protect  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  taxpayer  in  central  Ohio? 


5.  The  cost  of  saving  property  is  usually  orders  of 
magnitude  greater  than  the  value  of  the  property  to 
be  saved.  In  view  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4, 
why  save  property  or  at  least  why  are  we,  the  tax 
payers,  responsible  for  saving  shoreline  property? 
Solution:  Develop  the  philosophy  of  self  responsi- 
bility for  beach  property  which  should  gradually  dis- 
courage beach  construction  which  is  to  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public.  Rhode  Island  has  recently 
passed  legislation  to  buy  up  beach  property  after 
each  damaging  storm. 

6.  Beach  erosion  prevention  measures  almost  al- 
ways create  new  problems  of  excess  erosion  or  de- 
position which  in  turn  must  be  taken  care  of  or 
"once  you  begin  you  cannot  stop."  The  problem 
again  is  related  to  the  delicate  and  dynamic 
energy  material  equilibrium  of  the  shoreline.  The 
sometimes  disastrous  role  of  jetties  and  groins  in 
stopping  longshore  sand  supplies  and  increasing 
erosion  "downstream"  has  been  documented  many 
times.  Less  obvious  is  the  effect  on  wave  energies 
by  channel  construction  or  shelf  deepening  when  ob- 
taining sand  for  beach  replenishment.  Changing 
wave  directions  and  energies  on  the  continental 
shelf  always  affects  the  adjacent  beach.  Many  beach 
erosion  prevention  measures  are  temporary  and 
must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  list  of 
methods  by  which  the  shoreline  equilibrium  can  be 
disturbed  is  endless.  Solution:  Design  to  live  with 
this  changing  environment.  Don't  try  to  defeat 
nature. 

7.  Shoreline  construction  kills  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,  or  "in  order  to  save  the  beach  we  had  to 
destroy  it."  Cape  May,  New  Jersey  and  Miami 
Beach  are  examples  of  well  protected  beaches.  But 
there  are  no  beaches  there  to  protect;  only  a  line  of 
concrete  and  steel. 

8.  "Let  the  lighthouse  fall  in."  Painful  as  this  phi- 
losophy may  seem,  it  makes  sense  in  the  light  of  the 
previous  generalizations.  Speaking  specifically  of 
lighthouses,  tne  cost  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  light- 
house protection  measures  could  have  built  a  num- 
ber of  new  lighthouses.  The  Barnegat,  New  Jersey 
lighthouse  has  fallen  in  three  times. 


Or 


"ne  may  note  that  real  estate  develop- 
ers have  achieved  what  intellectuals  have 


always  despaired  of  achieving — they  have 
made  the  mass  of  the  American  public 
not  only  accept  change  but  fall  in  love 
with  it.  And  through  their  own  work  many 
citizens  are  themselves  a  part  of  the 
changes  brought  by  development.  So 
dazzling  and  novel  are  the  changes  that 
we  have  begun  to  lose  all  sense  of  what 
the  past  was  like.  We  cannot  imagine 
being  happy  in  an  environment  that  does 
not  constantly  display  the  products  of 
technology.  On  the  other  hand  the  evi- 
dence is  all  around  us,  especially  in 
states  with  highly  developed  and  en- 
gineered shorelines,  that  we  will  not  be 
happy  very  long  if  we  continue  to  sub- 
stitute our  own  miracles  for  the  miracles 


that  have  preserved  the  beaches  success- 
fully for  many  thousands  of  years. 

As  the  Scottish  essayist  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  warned  a  nineteenth-century  Ameri- 
ca of  twenty-five  million  people,  "You 
won't  have  any  trouble  in  your  country  as 
long  as  you  have  few  people  and  much 
land,  but  when  you  have  many  people  and 
little  land,  your  trials  will  begin."  We 
have  by  now  just  about  exhausted  the 
frontier.  We  are  turned  back  upon  our- 
selves, a  prodigal  nation  newly  poor  in 
unspoiled  places,  looking  for  last  resorts 
where  we  can  revive  ourselves.  There's 
no  telling  where  the  search  may  end:  the 
beaches  are  only  the  beginning. 

-Margaret  Gibson 


Everything  you  always  wanted  to  know  about 


The  Endowment 

and 
The  University 


.Dateline — Charlotte.  N.  C. —  Special  to 
the  New  York  Times  .  .  .  "J.  B.  DUKE 
CREATES  $40,000,000  TRUST  FUND 
TO  FOUND  A  COLLEGE  AND  AID 
CHARITIES  .  .  ."  began  the  lead  story 
on  page  one  of  an  early  December 
edition  of  the  Times  in  1924. 


James  B.  Duke,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  moving  the  South,  and  North 
Carolina  in  particular,  into  the  arena  of 
commercial  competition  through  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  the  tobacco 
and  electrical  power  industries,  had  in- 
deed made  big  news:  the  announcement 
of  the  creation  of  the  Duke  Endowment 
was  monumental  enough,  and  one  of  its 
features — the  birthing  of  a  major  uni- 
versity in  North  Carolina — boded  special 
promise  for  the  continuing  philanthropy 
of  Duke's  action. 

The  Duke  Indenture  reads  in  part,'T 
have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  trust  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  education,  when 
conducted  along  sane  and  practical,  as 
opposed  to  dogmatic  and  theoretical, 
lines,  is,  next  to  religion,  the  greatest  civi- 
lizing influence." 

One  of  the  objects — while  an  imme- 
diate grant  of  six  million  dollars  from  the 
Endowment  was  to  be  used  to  transform 
Trinity  College  into  a  grand  memorial  to 
Duke's  father,  Washington,  the  college 
was  not  the  only  thing  provided  for 
by  the  Indenture.  Duke  stipulated  that 
portions  of  the  income  from  the  $40,000, 
000  fund  were  to  benefit  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, other  colleges,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  Endowment  was  and  is 
a  composite  of  five  principal  funds  kept 
separate  by  reason  of  differences  in  their 
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origins,  their  purposes,  and  the  degree  of 
discretion  with  their  dispensing  granted 
to  the  Endowment  trustees. 

In  education.  Endowment  funds  are 
distributed  to  Davidson  College  and 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Furman  University  in 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  Duke;  endow- 
ment income  also  builds  and  maintains 
nonprofit  hospitals  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  supports  child  care  agen- 
cies in  the  two  states;  the  Methodist 
Church  in  North  Carolina  receives  En- 
dowment funds  to  assist  retired  preach- 
ers, and  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased preachers:  and  it  assists  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  churches  in  rural  communities. 

To  understand  what  the  Endowment 
can  and  cannot  do  for  Duke,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  that  Duke  University 
and  the  Duke  Endowment  are  separate 
legal  entities.  Although  the  two  institu- 
tions share  certain  common  purposes 
and  the  two  boards  of  trustees  have  three 
members  in  common,  neither  institution 
exercises  any  degree  of  control  over  the 
other. 

It  was  long  a  popular  notion  that  the 
Duke  Endowment  was  so  wealthy  that  it 
could  finance  all  the  needs  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. In  fact,  this  has  never  been  the 
case.  In  the  past,  funds  from  the  Duke 
Endowment  have  been  used  to  finance 
expansion  and  renovation  of  the  physical 
plant  and  to  establish  special  endowed 
funds,  but  only  in  small  part  for  current 
budget  support.  The  University  still  re- 
ceives annually  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the 
expendable  income  of  the  Endowment 
fund  from  the  original  $40,000,000,  and 
varying  percentages  from  the  four  other 
Endowment  funds,  but  this  sum  repre- 


sents a  decreasing  percentage  of  the  Uni- 
versity's total  income. 

In  1960.  Endowment  support  for  the 
University  was  $3,642,579,  representing 
13.4  per  cent  of  the  University's  total 
expenses.  In  1970,  Endowment  support 
had  risen  to  $6,392,996,  but  that  covered 
only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  University's  ex- 
penses. Although  Duke  is  one  of  the  few 
private  colleges  operating  with  a  bal- 
anced budget,  inflation  will  continue  to 
shrink  the  Endowment's  part  in  Duke's 
financing. 

Duke  University  has  only  begun  to 
realize  its  potential  as  a  strong  force  in 
the  region,  nation,  and  world;  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  to  achieve  the  highest 
possible  standards  in  all  disciplines  and 
in  all  of  its  endeavors,  the  University 
initiated  an  ambitious  fund-raising  effort 
with  a  goal  of  $162  million,  the  central 
thrust  of  which  is  increased  endowment 
funds  for  professorships,  student  aid,  re- 
search, maintenance,  and  unrestricted 
budget  support. 

James  B.  Duke  gave  the  South  a  uni- 
versity: his  gift  gave  the  school  in  Dur- 
ham the  strength,  the  encouragement, 
and  the  solid  financial  base  on  which  to 
build.  Duke  University  has  advanced  to 
its  present  position  largely  through  the 
support  of  the  Duke  Endowment,  and  it 
could  not  survive  as  an  independent 
institution  without  the  continued  support 
of  the  Endowment.  But  if  Duke  is  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  its  research  and 
teaching  efforts  and  to  extend  the  range 
of  its  endeavors  it  must  secure  sub- 
stantial support  from  all  of  its  friends. 
Duke  is  taking  the  initiative  in  searching 
out  that  support,  which  will  ensure  its 
ability  to  expand  its  horizons  and  to  reach 
for  new  highs  in  educational  excellence. 
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Read  any  good  letters  lately? 


E 


verybody  likes  to  get  letters,  but  not 
many  people  like  to  write  them. 


Or 


"nee  upon  a  time  letter-writing  was  an 
art.  In  the  slower-lived  time  before  A.  G. 
Bell,  letters  were  the  main  form  of  com- 
munication over  distance;  composition 
of  a  letter  was  a  literary  performance  for 
the  writer,  and  for  the  recipient  a  letter 
was  an  article  to  be  savored  with  firelight 
and  brandy  and  preserved  along  with 
one's  books.  Paper  was  scarce,  pens 
were  bad,  mail  delivery  was  expensive 
and  undependable  (even  more  so  than  it 
is  now).  The  simple  difficulty  of  produc- 
ing and  mailing  letters  made  them  val- 
uable, and  their  authors  took  pains  to 
justify  the  trouble  and  expense  by  the 
quality  of  their  content.  The  corre- 
spondences of  a  time  passed  left  for  their 
future  a  personal  and  rich  depiction  of 
that  time  and  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
it,  of  events,  thoughts,  personalities: 
records  of  what  is  now  history  made 
when  it  was  fresh  and  immediate  and 
real. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  regarded  as 
the  great  age  of  letter-writing.  But  much 
of  that  tradition  was  passed  down  to  the 
nineteenth,  and  for  variety  and  scope  no 
correspondence  of  the  nineteenth  century 
surpasses  that  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle.  The  letters  of  the  Scot 
philosopher  and  historian,  social  critic 
and  prophet,  a  man  declared  genius  by 
many  of  his  own  time  but  whose  reputa- 
tion today  has  fallen  from  the  stature 
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it  once  enjoyed;  and  of  his  wife,  who 
owned  a  fine  literary  talent  herself  and 
gave  up  her  own  ambitions  for  a  writing 
career  to  become  part  of  her  husband's; 
span  a  term  of  close  to  seventy  years  and 
the  confluence  of  two  eras.  They  depict 
the  mind  and  life  and  age  of  the  greatest 
intellect  of  the  British  Victorians  through 
his  own  pen  and  that  of  his  closet  com- 
panion and  support,  beginning  with  a 
schoolboy  in  Edinburgh  in  1812  and  car- 
rying through  his  youth,  courtship,  the 
beginning  and  growth  of  his  career,  em- 
bodying the  Carlyles'  own  view  of  their 
world  and  their  contemporaries. 

In  a  second-floor  office  suite  in  the 
renovated  West  Duke  building,  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Sanders  is  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  monumental  project  of  col- 
lecting, editing,  and  publishing  the  let- 
ters of  Thomas  and  Jane  Carlyle — a  pro- 
ject involving  some  eleven  thousand  indi- 
vidual letters,  expected  to  fill  forty  vol- 
umes when  complete,  into  which  ten 
years  of  work  has  already  gone  and  for 
which  twenty  more  are  foreseen.  With 
Sanders  as  general  editor,  in  collabora- 
tion with  associate  editor  Kenneth  J. 
Fielding  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  assistant  editors  Ian  Campbell  and 
Janetta  Taylor  at  Edinburgh  and  John 
Clubbe  at  Duke,  four  volumes  of  meticu- 
lously sought,  edited,  and  annotated  let- 
ters appeared  in  late  1970  and  three  more 
will  come  out  in  1974.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Carlyle  correspondence 
ever  undertaken,  the  appearance  of  the 


first  four  volumes  was  greeted  by  the 
statement  of  one  scholar,  "I've  been 
waiting  for  these  books  all  my  life." 

JT  raise  has  been  effusive  for  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Duke-Edinburgh  project. 
John  Bradley  of  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham wrote  Sanders,  "Of  one  thing  I  am 
convinced:  they  (the  collected  letters) 
will  form  the  single  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  Victorian  studies  for  many  a 
decade."  Morse  Peckham  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina — the  man  who 
had  been  waiting  "all  my  life" — wrote, 
"It  is  a  splendid  beginning  for  a  magnifi- 
cent undertaking,  the  most  important 
contribution  to  Victorian  studies  I  expect 
to  see  in  my  lifetime."  A  note  in  Choice 
Books  for  College  Libraries  read  in  part, 
"As  Carlyle  is  central  to  an  understand- 
ing of  19th-century  thought,  so  will  this 
completed  series  be  central  to  an  under- 
standing of  Carlyle.  Unreservedly  rec- 
ommended." Keith  Cushman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  wrote  in  the  Li- 
brary Journal,  "The  reader  is  granted  a 
lively  view  of  the  Edinburgh  of  Scott  and 
Jeffrey  as  well  as  of  the  two  central 
personalities;  one  looks  forward  to  the 
portrait  of  the  Victorian  world  that  will 
emerge  in  subsequent  volumes.  The  team 
of  editors  headed  by  Charles  Richard 
Sanders,  one  of  America's  finest  Carlyle 
scholars,  has  done  a  splendid  job." 

Thomas  Carlyle  himself  was  the  first 
editor  of  Carlyle  correspondence,  under- 
taking to  collect  all  of  his  wife's  letters 


soon  after  her  death  in  1866.  Some  of  his 
own  came  back  to  him  along  with 
Jane's,  so  that  when  Carlyle  died  in 
1881  a  considerable  body  of  correspon- 
dence was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  bio- 
grapher. Carlyle  was  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  letters — before  he  ever  under- 
took to  collect  his  wife's  correspondence 
he  had  collected  and  edited  the  letters  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  had  relied  heavily 
on  extant  letters  in  writing  his  bio- 
graphies of  Cromwell,  John  Sterling  and 
Frederick  the  Great. 

Regarding  Cromwell's  correspond- 
ence, Carlyle  had  written  in  1845,  "These 
words,  expository  of  that  day  and  hour, 
Oliver  Cromwell  did  see  fittest  to  be 
written  down.  The  Letter  hangs  there  in 
the  dark  abysses  of  the  Past:  if  like  a  star 
almost  extinct,  yet  like  a  real  star;  fixed: 
about  which  there  is  no  cavilling  possi- 
ble ..  .  it  was  once  all  luminous  as  a  burn- 
ing beacon,  every  word  of  it  a  live  coal, 
in  its  time;  it  was  once  a  piece  of  the 
general  fire  and  light  of  Human  Life, 
that  Letter!  .  .  .  embers  which  in  the  day- 
light looked  black,  may  still  look  red  in 
the  utterdarkness.  These  letters  of  Oliver 
will  convince  any  man  that  the  Past  did 
exist!" 

So  Carlyle  appreciated  what  he  might 
be  about  when  he  put  ink  on  paper  to 
family  or  lover  or  colleague.  He  had  an 
interest  in  letters  as  such  and  studied 
them,  with  an  eye  to  discovering  what 
qualities  went  into  making  a  letter  good, 
a  writer  a  good  correspondent.  At  times 
he  would  complain  to  people  when  their 
letters  disappointed  him:  his  brother 
John  was  put  down  several  times  for 
writing  "duds,"  then  at  another  instance 
commended:  "It  is  of  the  right  open- 
hearted  kind,  written  without  reserve 
from  the  fulness  of  your  thoughts;  and 
that  is  just  the  thing  I  want."  Much  of 
his  courting  of  Jane  Welsh  was  carried 
on  through  the  mail  between  1821  and 
1826,  Carlyle  starting  out  as  her  literary 
mentor  and  developing  into  her  suitor.  It 
was  early  that  he  recognized  his  pupil's 
epistolary  talent,  and  he  inclined  his 
tutoring  to  draw  that  talent  out. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  her,  "that 
the  chief  end  of  letters  is  to  exhibit  to 
each  a  picture  of  the  other's  soul — of  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  that  agitate  us,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  and  varied  anxieties  in  which 
a  heart's  friend  may  be  expected  to 
sympathize." 

Good  letters,  to  Carlyle,  should  be 
spontaneous    and    in    a    conversational 


tone,  free  and  open  in  communicating 
feelings  and  thoughts,  never  contrived 
but  always  personal,  intimate,  and  sin- 
cere. The  standards  were  emblematic  of 
much  in  him. 

IJorn  the  son  of  a  Scottish  mason  in 
1795,  Thomas  Carlyle  was  intended  by 
his  parents  for  the  ministry  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  walked  the  hundred  miles 
from  his  village  of  Ecclefechan  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh — where  his  pas- 
toral calling  was  presently  dropped, 
along  with  a  multitude  of  other  subjects 
he  delved  into  and  found  unsatisfying. 
Divinity,  mathematics,  law,  engineering, 
mineralogy,  all  went  through  his  curricu- 
lum, along  with  literature,  philosophy, 
politics,  and  economics.  For  a  while 
after  leaving  the  university  he  supported 
himself  as  a  village  schoolmaster,  but 
ambition  for  a  career  in  literature  was  ris- 
ing in  him  and  in  1818  he  went  back  to 
Edinburgh  to  establish  himself  as  a  writ- 
er. 

It  was  during  his  schoolteaching  days 
that  he  met  Jane  Welsh,  who  had  ambi- 
tions of  her  own  for  writing  plays  and 
novels,  a  fashionable  young  lady  who 
saw  in  the  young  Carlyle  a  person  who 
could  fill  the  gap  in  her  life  that  had  been 
left  by  her  father's  death.  Carlyle  also 
happened  onto  German — which  he 
studied  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  books 
of  a  German  geologist — and  thus  onto 
Goethe  and  German  transcendentalist 
philosophy,  which  influences  marked  all 
the  work  of  his  mature  life. 

Carlyle  had  his  first  publications  in  the 
early  1820's.  In  1826  he  and  Jane  were 
married,  and  in  1828  they  moved  from 
Edinburgh  to  a  farm  on  the  moors  called 
Craigenputtock,  where  Carlyle  worked 
in  a  back  room  looking  out  toward  a 
great  white  mountain  and  over  the  next 
six  years  completed  his  literary  appren- 
ticeship. Carlyle  produced  articles  on 
Burns,  Voltaire,  the  Life  of  Johnson, 
and  his  first  really  major  work — Sartor 
Resartus  (literally,  "The  Tailor  Repatch- 
ed"),  a  fantasy  in  which  Carlyle  pre- 
sented his  interpretation  of  transcendent- 
alism through  the  papers  of  an  imaginary 
German  philosopher. 

It  was  all  Carlyle  could  do  to  find  a 
publisher  for  Sartor,  and  the  work 
finally  appeared  in  installments  in  Fras- 
er's  Magazine  in  1833  to  an  underwhelm- 
ing reception.  But  by  then  Carlyle  was 
underway  on  what  was  to  be  a  major 
critical  and  popular  success,  which  fin- 


ally and  firmly  established  for  him  a 
place  in  the  English  literary  world.  The 
French  Revolution:  A  History  appeared 
in  1837  (per  asperu  -  the  entire  manu- 
script of  the  first  draft  having  been  put 
into  the  fire  by  John  Stuart  Mill's  care- 
less maid),  to  immediate  acclaim. 

Richard  Sanders  describes  The 
French  Revolution  as  "history  read  by 
flashes  of  lightning."  The  book  is  written 
in  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  in  pre- 
sent tense,  using  vivid,  charged  lan- 
guage: 

There  is  no  deliverance,  then?  Thick  stone 
walls  answer.  None.  Has  King  Louis  no 
friends?  Men  of  action,  of  courage  grown  des- 
perate, in  this  his  extreme  need?  King  Louis' 
friends  are  feeble  and  far.  Not  even  a  voice  in 
the  coffee-houses  rises  for  him.  At  Me'ot  the 
Restauranteur's  no  Captain  Dampmartin  now 
dines;  or  sees  death-doing  whiskerandoes  on 
furlough  exhibit  daggers  of  improved  struc- 
ture. Me'ot's  gallant  royalists  on  furlough  are 
far  across  the  marches;  they  are  wandering 
distracted  over  the  world:  or  their  bones  lie 
whitening  Argonne  Wood.  Only  some  weak 
Priests,  leave  Pamphlets  on  all  the  bourne 
stones,'  this  night,  calling  for  a  rescue:  calling 
for  the  pious  women  to  rise;  or  are  taken  dis- 
tributing Pamphlets,  and  sent  to  prison. 

— from  Vol  III,  Book  Two,  Chapter  7. 

"The  whole  thing  seems  to  be 
aflame,"  Sanders  said  of  the  book. 
Carlyle's  idea  was  to  force  the  reader 
into  the  immediacy  of  his  tale  by  his  use 
of  language  and  structure.  He  had  just 
read  Homer  in  the  original  when  he  be- 
gan The  French  Revolution,  and  he 
adapted  the  Homeric  cadences  to  his 
own  book,  turning  it  out  as  "an  epic 
poem  in  prose." 

With  Chartism  two  years  later,  Carlyle 
returned  to  his  theme  of  a  society  in 
turmoil  and  related  the  present  condition 
of  Britain  to  the  upheaval  that  had  taken 
place  across  the  Channel.  Carlyle  the 
historian  had  become  inextricably  twined 
with  Carlyle  the  social  critic  and  prophet. 
Chartism  blended  Carlyle's  sympathy  for 
the  downtrodden  with  his  distaste  for  the 
prevailing  utilitarian  economic  theory  of 
the  day,  and  showed  traces  of  a  bent 
toward  authoritarianism  which  would 
emerge  more  sharply  later. 

That  emergence  began  in  1841  with  On 
Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic 
in  History,  which  put  forward  a  theory 
of  the  "Great  Man"  as  the  mover  of  his- 
tory, likened  to  "lightning,"  with  his 
"free  force   direct   out   of  God's   own 
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Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  circa  1838.  From  a  pencil  and  crayon  drawing  by 
Samuel  Laurence. 


hand"  set  to  strike  the  "dry  dead  fuel" 
that  was  the  present  "common,  languid 
Times";  and  emphasized  the  uniqueness 
of  the  individual  amid  the  infinity  of  the 
cosmos  - 

We  are  miracle  of  miracles, — the  great 
inscrutable  mystery  of  God. 

His  1845  biography  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  another  step  in  the  firming  of 
Carlyle's  Hero  theory  and  the  book  did 


much  to  rehabilitate  Cromwell's  reputa- 
tion, which  had  been  thoroughly  tarn- 
ished by  his  commission  of  regicide  and 
his  subsequent  overthrow.  Sanders  calls 
Cromwell,  along  with  Carlyle's  epic 
History  of  Friedrich  II  of  Prussia,  called 
Frederick  the  Great,  "landmarks  in  his- 
torical research  methods."  Carlyle  went 
to  extreme  pains  to  gather  all  of  the  facts 
of  what  he  set  himself  to  write  about ,  and 
to  acquire  an  empathy  with  the  personali- 


ties who  made  his  story,  and  in  the  telling 
of  it,  his  vivid  and  dramatic  writing  was  a 
protest  against  the  pedantic  style  he  per- 
sonified as  "Dryasdust." 

"To  him,"  Sanders  said,  "history 
wasn't  history  until  the  facts  were  tem- 
pered by  imagination.  And  nothing  trig- 
gered Carlyle's  imagination  like  a  fact — 
as  opposed  to  someone  like  Keats  who 
would  like  the  world  to  be  a  faeryland." 

Carlyle  had  dismissed  whatever  ten- 
dencies to  Radicalism  he  might  have  had 
after  The  French  Revolution.  In  his  1850 
book  Latter-day  Pamphlets  he  had  come 
in  his  quest  for  the  Hero  back  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  he  had  blasted  in  Chart- 
ism as  being  mere  game-preservers  while 
the  land  seethed;  the  vitriol  in  Latter-day 
Pamphlets  is  bestowed  on  the  philanthro- 
pists and  intellectual  radicals,  the  would- 
be  uplifters  of  mankind. 

Jane  died  in  1866,  and  took  much  with 
her;  Thomas  wrote  nothing  of  conse- 
quence after  her  death.  But  in  1865  the 
final  two  volumes  of  the  six-volume 
Frederick  the  Great  had  appeared — the 
culmination  of  a  project  which  had  con- 
sumed thirteen  years,  but  in  which,  states 
Julian  Symons  in  the  introduction  to  his 
1957  Carlyle  anthology,  "Carlyle  identi- 
fied the  hero  with  the  tyrant,  forgot  al- 
most completely  his  ideas  about  social 
justice  .  .  .  History,  which  he  had  once 
interpreted  as  the  movement  of  masses 
seeking  freedom,  is  now  ordered  by  the 
ideas  and  actions  of  a  single  ruthless 
Godlike  man." 

That  culmination,  indeed  all  Carlyle's 
fixation  on  the  notion  of  Great  Men  and 
Heroes,  has  much  to  do  with  the  decline 
of  Carlyle's  reputation  as  philosopher 
and  prophet.  To  a  twentieth-century 
reader  too  well  acquainted  with  "Great 
Men"  gone  wild  and  mad,  Carlyle 
smacks  too  much  of  Nietzsche,  and  a 
foreshadow  of  Hitler  may  seem  to  drift 
between  the  lines.  But  Carlyle's  longing 
for  heroes — a  class  of  man  in  which  he 
placed  such  seemingly  disparate  figures 
as  Odin,  Luther,  Dante,  Napoleon, 
Shakespeare,  Knox,  Rousseau,  Crom- 
well, and  Muhammad — had  behind  it  Car- 
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lyle's  childhood  Calvinism,  the  faith  of 
his  Scot  parents  which  the  man  once  in 
training  for  the  cloth  never  lost,  which  is 
deep  imbedded  in  all  of  Carlyle's  work 
and  thought.  The  mortal  Hero  bears 
semblance  to  the  stern  God  of  Luther, 
of  Milton,  of  Cromwell:  of  Carlyle's 
father.  The  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination found  form  in  Carlyle  in  a  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good,  faith  that 
the  great  soul  of  the  universe  was  just, 
that  in  the  long  run  evil  is  self-corrosive 
but  that  good  is  permanent  and  cannot  be 
diminished  or  destroyed.  Carlyle's  He- 
roes were  instruments  of  that  process:  as 
he  stated  in  Sartor  Resartus: 

Great  Men  are  the  inspired  (speaking  and 
acting)Textsofthatdivine  BOOK  OF  REVE- 
LATIONS, whereof  a  Chapter  is  completed 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  by  some  named 
HISTORY; 

and  history  was  God's  way  of  teaching 
humanity.  To  Carlyle,  political  virtue 
rested  in  the  ability  of  people  to  tell  the 
genuine  hero  from  the  charlatan. 

Twined  with  his  Scottish  Calvinism 
was  the  transcendentalism  which  Carlyle 
had  found  in  the  Germans  and  for  which 
he,  along  with  Coleridge,  was  the  chief 
channel  by  which  it  entered  the  intellec- 
tual currents  of  Britain. 

Like  the  Americans  Emerson  and 
Whitman.  Carlyle  subscribed  to  the  idea 
of  polarity  in  the  world,  body  and  soul, 
that  man  may  apprehend  what  he  cannot 
comprehend;  but  he  complained  that 
Emerson  ignored  the  "earthy" — to  Car- 
lyle, the  ideal  should  be  brought  down  to 
earth,  and  applied  to  the  real  business  of 
living;  true  transcendentalism  should  re- 
concile the  polarized  body  and  soul. 
Like  Goethe,  his  inspiration,  and  Mill, 
his  colleague,  Carlyle  believed  that  ev- 
ery man  had  the  right  to  personal  ful- 
fillment; he  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  physical  side  of  life,  and  those 
two  beliefs  formed  the  main  point  of 
his  ideas  on  economics — that  every  man 
should  have  his  rightful  share,  and  that 
it  was  the  job  of  government  to  see  that 
he  got   it.   The   attitude   resembles  the 


Thomas  Carlyle,  from  a  photograph  by  Elliot  and  Fry  of  London  circa  1853; 
it  shows  Carlyle  with  the  beard  Lord  Ashburton  had  persuaded  him  to  grow 
when  beards  became  fashionable  during  the  Crimean  War. 


Keynesian  economics  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  was  at  sharp  variance  from 
the  doctrines  of  Smith  and  Mill — for 
whose  study  Carlyle  coined  the  term 
"dismal  science." 

There  is  a  solid  base  of  pragmatism  in 
Carlyle,  and  a  strong  dislike  for  ineffi- 
ciency— which  disposition  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  feed  his  idea  of  the  Hero  as 
historical  mover.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
dynamic  change,  of  work,  seeing  the  uni- 


verse as  "the  infinite  conjugation  of  the 
verb  'to  do.'"  And  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  fond  of  quoting  Matthew's  passage 
on  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

X  he  roots  of  the  Duke-Edinburgh  pro- 
ject actually  go  back  more  than  twenty 
years,  to  the  early  'fifties  when  Rich- 
ard Sanders  had  set  out  to  put  together  a 
collection  of  the  "pen-portraits"  which 
are  one  of  the  unique  and  noteworthy  fea- 
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tures  of  Carlyles  letters — sketches  in 
words  of  people  Carlyle  came  in  touch 
with  in  his  life,  including  such  person- 
ages as  Tennyson.  Thackeray.  Victoria. 
Emerson — which  earned  for  Carlyle  the 
nickname  "Victorian  Rembrandt."  As 
Sanders  carried  on  the  job  of  searching 
the  portraits  out  of  the  mass  of  the  corres- 
pondence, less  than  half  of  which  had 
then  ever  been  published,  the  need  be- 
came obvious  for  a  definitive  and  com- 
plete edition  to  make  the  material  readily 
available  to  the  scholarly  and  reading 
public  at  large. 

Then  in  the  early  "sixties  Duke  con- 
ducted a  program  of  institutional  self- 
study,  as  part  of  which  outside  academ- 
icians were  invited  in  to  add  their  im- 
pressions to  those  of  the  University's 
own  staff.  One  of  them  was  Gordon 
Ray.  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Ray  met  Sanders,  who  talked  to 
him  about  the  pen-portraits  collection. 

Rays  reaction  was  that  Duke  needed 
an  ongoing  project  of  considerably  great- 
er scope:  the  pen-portraits  weren't 
enough — why  didn't  Sanders  undertake 
the  complete  edition  of  the  letters?  Ray 
made  his  suggestion  knowing  that  he  was 
going  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Guggen- 
heim Foundation,  and  he  told  Sanders. 
"If  you'll  do  it.  I'll  back  you." 

That  was  the  start.  The  next  year 
Sanders  traveled  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  largest  collection  of  Carlyle  letters 
is  housed  at  the  National  Library  of  Scot- 
land. In  Edinburgh  he  met  the  late  Pro- 
fessor John  Butt  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  agreed  to  Edinburgh's 
cooperation  in  the  project  and  became 
the  original  associate  editor  on  the  col- 
lection. 

Just  collecting  the  letters  to  be  edited 
is  a  monumental  enough  task  in  itself. 
Ten  to  eleven  thousand  letters  are  pre- 
sently known  to  exist,  about  two  thous- 
and more  than  were  originally  thought. 
The  manuscripts  are  scattered,  in  li- 
braries, private  collections,  many  simply 
in  ignored  isolation,  from  New  Zealand 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  About  half  of  the  let- 
ters are  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  there  are 
ninety-nine  original  manuscripts  in  a 
collection  at  Duke.  Thomas'  letters 
number  about  twice  as  many  as  Jane's, 
and  a  number  of  letters  exist  in  published 
form  only,  the  originals  apparently  lost 
for  good. 

"There's  nothing  more  exacting  than 
editing  letters."  Sanders  said.  The  prob- 
lems facing  an  editor  of  letters  can  be 


aggravating  and  frustrating — personal 
slang,  hasty  and  careless  composition. 
lost  sections,  illegible  and  misspelled 
words,  missing  dates:  and  there  were 
technicalities  to  be  decided  upon,  ironed 
out.  before  the  first  volume  could  begin  to 
take  any  kind  of  shape — whether  to  in- 
clude Jane's  letters  with  her  husband's. 
how  much  space  to  devote  to  annota- 
tion, w  hat  to  annotate,  what  to  do  about 
missing  or  incomplete  manuscripts  or 
sections  of  long,  uninteresting  detail. 

The  editors  try  to  annotate  everything 
in  the  letters.  The  correspondence  is  full 
of  foreign  phrases,  personal  allusions, 
and  "coterie  speech" — little  phrases  of  a 
picturesque  quality,  to  which  the  Carlyles 
were  particularly  sensitive  and  which 
they  would  pick  up  and  use  over  and 
over  in  a  different  contexts  so  that  they 
became  a  sort  of  private  language. 

Facsimile  copies  of  all  the  letters  for 
the  collection  are  on  file  in  Sanders' 
West  Duke  office,  and  drawers  of  file 
cards  in  heavy,  fireproof  metal  cabinets, 
hold  the  vital  statistics  for  every  Carlyle 
letter  known:  where  the  original  is.  when, 
where,  and  if  it  has  been  published  be- 
fore, whether  it  is  complete  or  not. 
whether  the  Duke-Edinburgh  staff  has  a 
copy  of  it  or  not:  white  cards  for  Thomas, 
green  ones  for  Jane,  red  for  letters  dis- 
covered after  the  volume  which  would 
have  contained  them  has  already  been 
published.  Drafts  for  publication  are  first 
prepared  at  Duke,  along  with  suggested 
editorial  commentary,  then  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  be  checked  by  the  staff  there. 
Each  of  the  five  editors  reads  every  edited 
letter  before  it  is  ready  for  the  printer. 

The  complete  edition  will  fill  thirty-five 
to  forty  volumes,  about  three  hundred 
letters  per  volume,  and  Sanders  has  said 
that  he  does  not  expect  to  see  the  finish- 
ing of  what  he  has  begun.  Now  retired 
from  full-time  teaching.  Sanders  spends 
two  days  a  week  working  on  the  letters, 
the  rest  of  his  time  on  other  projects  (one 
of  which  is  that  collection  of  the  pen- 
portraits),  and  spent  the  1972-73  year 
working  on  the  collection  with  a  Guggen- 
heim grant — the  second  that  the  project 
has  received. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  project,  in 
1966.  Sanders  addressed  a  conference  on 
nineteenth-century  editorial  problems. 
Speaking  on  the  "problems  and  oppor- 
tunities" of  the  Carlyle  letters,  he  said. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  letters  provide  al- 
most complete  autobiographies  of  two  of  the 
most  gifted,  interesting,  and  complex  persons 


who  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  provide  narrative,  descrip- 
tion, and  spicy  commentary  concerning  thous- 
ands of  people,  events,  and  problems  belong- 
ing to  the  world  of  the  Carlyles  from  the  time 
of  the  first  letter,  written  in  1812.  to  that  of  the 
last,  written  in  1879.  The  subjects  treated  are 
international  in  their  scope,  relating  signifi- 
cantly not  only  to  Scotland  and  England  but 
also  to  Ireland.  France.  Germany.  Holland. 
Italy.  Jamaica.  Canada.  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  Practically  all  the  mighty  is- 
sues of  the  day  are  dealt  with  in  them:  some  of 
these  are  touched  upon  many  times  and  are  de- 
veloped into  meatv  and  at  times  complex  discus- 
sions. Both  Carlyles  were  keenly  observant 
and  had  a  command  of  language  which  en- 
abled them  to  provide  in  the  letters  many 
memorable  descriptions  of  persons,  places, 
and  happenings.  Both  had  a  highly  developed 
dramatic  sense  w  hich  they  exploited  to  the  ut- 
most. Both  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  counts  for  much  in  the  letters  and 
enables  them  to  stand  on  common  ground  with 
their  friends  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Both 
had  strong  and  vital  intellects,  and  their  let- 
ters are  charged  with  a  powerful  voltage  of 
ideas.  But  they  did  not  restrict  their  interests 
to  the  mighty  issues  or  important  persons: 
instead  they  fully  realized  as  Browning  did  the 
delight  which  can  come  from  the  considera- 
tion of  little  things,  minute  details,  even  the 
trivia  of  life.  Jane  Carlyle  rather  prided  her- 
self on  being  able  to  spin  a  charmingly 
v ivacious  and  meaty  letter  out  of  practically 
nothing  or.  as  she  said,  out  of  herself.  When 
the  complete  edition  is  published,  it  will  re- 
semble an  enormous,  multi-volumed. crowded- 
canvas,  cross-section-of-life  realistic  novel, 
sw  arming  with  people — both  major  and  minor 
characters — containing  much  dialogue  telling 
a  rather  moving  and  complex  story  with  sub- 
plots and  component  anecdotes  and  with 
many  of  the  bright  colors  of  comedy  prov  iding 
relief  for  some  rather  deep  tragic  shadows... 

"Like  Voltaire."  Richard  Sanders  said 
recently.  "Carlyle  always  seemed  to  be 
on  the  spot  where  things  were  happening, 
and  he  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  descrip- 
tion." Both  the  Carlyles  did — and  the  fact 
that  Thomas"  productive  career  finished 
for  all  practical  purposes  at  Jane's  death 
is  no  little  testament  to  the  body  of  Car- 
lyle work  as  the  product  of  a  companion- 
ship, rather  than  that  of  an  archetypal 
solitary  genius.  And  the  eleven  thousand 
pieces  of  their  joint  correspondence  do 
come  together  as  a  unified  body  of  w  ork 
in  its  own  right. 

Events  fill  the  correspondence:  the 
burning  of  the  Parliament  buildings  in 
1834:  the  appearance  of  Halley's  Comet: 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington: 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  and  penny 
postage:  the   appearance  of  works  by 
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Dickens,  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Thackeray, 
the  doings  of  Society  and  the  discoveries 
of  scientists. 

And  personalities  fill  it,  in  the  "pen- 
portraits"  which  they  both  wrote  and 
which  are  a  worthy  literary  legacy  them- 
selves. Jane  Carlyle's  chief  interest  was 
the  study  of  people,  and  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  gift  for  satire  and  drama 
which  she  exploited  to  delineate  charac- 
ter through  anecdote  and  exaggeration. 
Thomas  was  always  under  the  influence 
of  Chaucer,  and  there  is  much  of  the  Can- 
terbury Prologue  in  the  sketches  he 
made.  When  Carlyle  wrote  history,  he 
would  keep  about  him  portraits  of  the 
people  in  his  story:  and  when  he  sketched 
a  character  with  his  words,  it  was  always 
with  the  aim  of  getting  past  mere  like- 
nesses, getting  into  the  real  heart  and 
soul  and  humanity  of  his  characters. 
Some  of  his  subjects  he  returned  to  again 
and  again,  touching  up,  refining,  re-view- 
ing— there  are  a  dozen  different  "por- 
traits" of  Tennyson — others  might  be  in- 
dividuals chanced  once  to  meet  and  recall, 
like  an  Irish  doctor  on  the  Glasgow 
coach,  who 

.  .  .  had  a  pair  of  little  fiery  eyes,  -pretty  much 
resembled  an  Egyptian  mummy — a  meagre 
thing — skin  apparently  of  the  nature  of  parch- 
ment-and  a  complexion  that  seemed  to  have 
been  produced  by  repeated  immersion  in 
strong  decoction  of  logwood. 

More  elaborate  is  this  of  Coleridge,  done 
in  1824: 

...  I  have  seen  many  curiosities:  not  the  least 
of  them  1  reckon  Coleridge,  the  Kantian 
metaphysician  and  quondam  Lake  poet.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  our  interview  when  we  meet. 
Figure  a  fat,  flabby,  incurvated  personage,  at 
once  short,  rotund,  and  relaxed,  with  a  watery 
mouth,  a  snuffy  nose,  a  pair  of  strange  brown, 
timid,  yet  earnest-looking  eyes,  a  high  taper- 
ing brow,  and  a  great  bush  of  grey  hair;  and 
you  have  some  faint  idea  of  Coleridge.  He  is  a 
kind  good  soul,  full  of  religion  and  affection 
and  poetry  and  animal  magnetism.  His  cardi- 
nal sin  is  that  he  wants  will.  He  has  no  reso- 
lution. He  shrinks  from  pain  or  labour  in  any 
of  its  shapes.  His  very  attitude  bespeaks 
this.  He  never  straightens  his  knee-joints.  He 
stoops  with  his  fat,  ill-shapen  shoulders,  and  in 
walking  he  does  not  tread,  but  shovel  and 
slide.  My  father  would  call  it  'skluiffing.'  He 
is  also  always  busied  to  keep,  by  strong  and 
frequent  inhalations,  the  water  of  his  mouth 
from  overflowing,  and  his  eyes  have  a  look  of 
anxious  impotence.  He  would  do  it  with  all  his 
heart,  but  he  knows  he  dares  not.  The  conver- 
sation of  the  man  is  much  as  I  anticipated — 
a  forest  of  thoughts,  some  true,  many  false, 


more  part  dubious,  all  of  them  ingenious  in 
some  degree,  often  in  high  degree.  But  there 
is  no  method  in  his  talk:  he  wanders  like  a  man 
sailing  among  many  currents,  whithersoever 
his  lazy  mind  directs  him:  and,  what  is  more 
unpleasant,  he  preaches,  or  rather  solilo- 
quises. He  cannot  speak,  he  can  only  tal-k  (so 
he  names  it).  Hence  I  found  him  unprofitable, 
even  tedious:  but  we  parted  very  good  friends. 
I  promising  to  go  back  and  see  him  some 
evening — a  promise  which  I  fully  intend  to 
keep.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  'Meister,'  about 
which  he  had  some  friendly  talk.  I  reckon  him 
a  man  of  great  and  useless  genius:  a  strange, 
not  at  all  a  great  man  .  .  . 

or  of  tea-time  with  Queen  Victoria  in 
1869: 

The  Queen  came  softly  forward,  a  kindly 
little  smile  on  her  face;  gently  shook  hands 
with  all  three  women,  gently  acknowledged 
with  a  nod  the  silent  deep  bow  of  us  male 
monsters;,  and  directly  in  her  presence  every- 
body was  as  if  at  ease  again.  She  is  a  comely 
little  lady,  with  a  pair  of  kind  clear  and  in- 
telligent grey  eyes;  still  looks  plump  and  al- 
most young  (in  spite  of  one  broad  wrinkle 
that  shows  in  each  cheek  occasionally);  has  a 
fine  soft  low  voice;  soft  indeed  her  whole 
manner  is  and  melodiously  perfect;  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  politer  little  woman. 
Nothing  the  least  imperious:  all  gentle,  all 
■sincere-looking,  unembarrassing,  rather  at- 
tractive even; — makes  you  feel  too  (if  you  have 
sense  in  you)  that  she  is  Queen. 

A  hat  underlying  humanity  which  Car- 
lyle's transcendental  eye  sought  made  up 
a  central  point  in  Carlyle's  whole  atti- 
tude toward  writing  letters:  both  in  the 
portraits  of  people  that  he  wrote  into 
his  letters  and  in  what  he  expected  to 
find  in  letters  written  to  him. 

"Abandon  your  soul  to  me  without 
reserve,"  he  wrote  to  Jane  Welsh,  and 
she  adhered  to  the  principle,  even  adapt- 
ed it  to  excuse  herself  from  correspond- 
ence during  her  frequent  bouts  with  bad 
health: 

...  A  letter  behoves  to  tell  about  oneself,  and 
when  oneself  is  disagreeable  to  oneself,  one 
would  rather  tell  about  anything  else;  for  alas! 
one  does  not  find  the  same  gratification  in 
dwelling  upon  one's  own  sin  and  misery  as  in 
showing  up  the  sin  and  misery  of  one's 
neighbor. 

-  Jane  Carlyle  to  John  Sterling,  1837 

But  when  Thomas  set  about  to  write  a 
letter,  he  was  always  conscious  of  his 
audience,  and  the  revelations  he  made  of 
himself  are  often  at  sharp  variance  from 
one  another.  To  his  family  he  usually 


displayed  a  hopeful,  confident  face,  while 
writing  to  a  relative  stranger  he  might 
blurt  out  all  the  agitating  hopes  and  fears 
and  varied  anxieties  that  were  with  him. 

His  tailoring,  though,  seems  to  be  not 
an  attempt  at  deceit  but  more  an  example 
of  tact  and  taste  and  sensitivity  to  the  re- 
actions his  letters  would  produce:  and 
much  of  the  variance  in  his  pictures  of 
himself  can  be  put  down  as  attempts  to 
set  a  tone  and  form  a  persona  in  which  he 
could  frankly  write  about  the  workings  of 
his  mind.  To  his  parents  he  was  the  hard- 
working and  dutiful  son,  to  his  friends  an 
ambitious  student  or  writer,  to  Jane  a 
teacher  and  eventual  suitor,  to  Goethe  a 
disciple,  to  his  publishers  a  practical 
businessman.  The  young  Carlyle  was 
often  given  to  depicting  himself  in  roles, 
which  give  a  good  impression  of  his  own 
image  of  himself  at  the  time.  He  could  be 
a  lonely,  stormridden  sailor,  a  struggler 
against  Fate,  a  seeker  after  truth,  a  vic- 
tim of  society;  but  when  he  was  carried 
away  on  his  own  hyperbole  he  would 
more  often  than  not  catch  himself  up  and 
admit  that  he  was  getting  silly,  and  from 
his  early  letters  emerges  a  portrait  of  a 
young  man  driven  by  talent  and  ambition 
but  not  yet  sure  of  where  it  all  was  taking 
him,  casting  for  a  firm  sense  of  his  own 
self. 

"I  know  there  is  within  me  something 
different  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  mortals; 
.  .  .  something  superior,"  he  wrote.  A 
very  clear,  bold  statement:  looked  at  in 
one  light  it  is  arrogance  and  conceit  and 
bombast;  looked  at  in  another,  it  is  a  lost 
little  boy  crying  to  be  understood. 

In  his  little  volume  The  Victorian  Age 
in  Literature,  G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote 
of  Carlyle: 

If  he  had  laboured  obscurely  in  his  village  till 
death,  he  would  have  been  yet  locally  a 
marked  man:  a  man  with  a  wild  eye,  a  man 
with  an  air  of  silent  anger;  perhaps  a  man  at 
whom  stones  were  sometimes  thrown  .  .  .  while 
his  fellow  peasants  would  have  seen  this  in  him 
and  perhaps  mocked  it,  they  would  also  have 
seen  something  which  they  always  expect  in 
such  men,  and  they  would  have  got  it:  vision, 
a  power  in  the  mind  akin  to  second  sight. 

And,  as  the  Spectator  noted  in  its  issue 
of  October  2,  1858: 

.  .  .  with  regard  to  Mr.  Carlyle  ...  his  in- 
fluence on  his  own  age,  if  nothing  else, 
must  always  make  him  an  object  of  interest  to 
every  other. 

—  J.W. 
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"Movement,"  a  dancer  will  tell 

you,  "is  the  metaphor  by  which  we  live." 
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"ance  at  Duke  has  been  an  often  mis- 
understood art.  It  is  not  an  intellectual 
exercise  to  be  written  down  and  handed 
in  like  a  math  assignment,  nor  does 
it  fit  entirely  into  the  physical  realm  of  the 
football  field.  It  is  unlike  other  arts  basi- 
cally in  that  it  works  with  only  one  medi- 
um— the  body — while  music,  graphics, 
and  literature  rely  on  at  least  two — their 
medium  (notes,  brushes,  words)  and  the 
body.  For  this  reason  dance  is  the  most 
ephemeral  of  arts.  We  have  only  our 
visionary  impressions  left  after  the 
dancer  is  gone,  and  that  image  fades 
from  us  more  easily  than  the  note  of  mu- 
sic that  remains  in  the  written  score. 

Duke  is  not  in  the  habit  of  training 
professional  dancers  although  many 
dance-oriented  students  have  partici- 
pated in  summer  workshops  and  others 
have  gone  on  to  New  York  or  graduate 
programs  for  professional  study.  But, 
with  the  enthusiasm  rendered  Duke's 
dance  program  by  students,  its  status  as 
a  "P.E.  course"  may  begin  to  change. 

For  years  dance  at  Duke  was  related 
to  all  the  other  arts  through  campus  ac- 
tivities involving  many  women  and  often 
directed  by  the  women's  physical  ed- 
ucation department.  But  as  time  went  on 
and  modern  dance  became  increasingly 
professional,  the  nature  of  the  activities 
and  the  number  of  students  involved 
began  to  change.  A  dance  club  was 
formed  which  took  on  a  professional 
orientation  and  dedicated  itself  to 
performing. 


When  the  Terpsichorean  Club  formed 
in  1969  under  the  supervision  of  Peggy 
Spivey  Hackney  '66  there  were  only  six- 
teen members.  In  the  last  four  years 
that  figure  has  doubled  for  the  Duke 
Dance  Group,  as  it  is  now  called,  along 
with  figures  for  courses  offering  modern 
dance  practicums  and  theory:  dance  has 
established  a  place  for  itself  on  the  cam- 
pus and  in  the  minds  of  Duke's  students. 

But  what  is  it  that  draws  these  people 
into  the  world  of  movement?  What  char- 
ismatic control  does  dancing  exert  over 
its  follower?  "Movement."  a  dancer  will 
tell  you,  "is  the  metaphor  by  which  we 
live."  All  life  depends  on  movement, 
whether  it  be  at  the  cellular  level  or  the 
celestial;  and  it  is  the  dancer's  role  to 
interpret  this  movement  at  its  most  com- 
municative and  creative  level  for  human 
understanding.  Dancing  is  the  most 
primitive  of  arts  and  likewise  the  most 
important.  It  demonstrates  man's  re- 
lationship to  himself:  his  kinesthetic  per- 
ception and  his  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
his  world;  his  conceptual  perception. 

Dynamic  involvement  is  the  key  for 
which  dancing  is  the  art.  If  we  are  in- 
sensitive to  the  art  of  dancing,  we  have 
failed  to  understand  not  only  the  ulti- 
mate manifestation  of  physical  life,  but 
the  supreme  symbol  of  spiritual  life  as 
well.  For  many  societies,  past  and 
present,  dancing  is  the  expression  by 
which  everything  cultural  is  stated.  It  is 
an  expression  of  religion,  social  mores, 
and  status.  It  is  often  used  to  demon- 


strate the  literature  and  art  of  a  society, 
or  its  history  and  reality  ...  in  addition 
to  the  more  individual  expressions  of  one 
man  or  woman  we  so  readily  associate 
with  choreographic  artistry. 

In  a  society  as  compartmentalized  as 
ours  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  relate 
the  importance  of  dance  to  anything 
beyond  the  stage.  To  expand  the  meta- 
phor and  bridge  our  perceptual  limita- 
tions, we  need  look  no  further  than  the 
waves  on  a  seashore  to  observe  that  at 
regular  intervals  this  seemingly  monoto- 
nous rhythm  is  accentuated  for  several 
beats,  so  that  the  waves  are  really 
dancing  to  a  composition  which  physics 
and  chemistry  have  written  for  them. 

To  perceive  such  simple  occurrences 
requires  not  so  much  intellegence  and 
genius  as  time  and  patience  .  .  .  and  much 
devotion  to  one's  art.  The  world  is  vari- 
ous, of  infinite  aspect;  and  it  is  up  to  the 
dancer  to  recreate  his  experience  anew 
each  time  he  performs.  He  must  be  a 
kaleidoscope  for  new  experiences,  that, 
when  moved,  constantly  creates  a  differ- 
ent pattern  from  chips  of  colored  rock  .  . . 
or  from  the  elements  of  his  universe. 

Dance  is  a  language  not  easily  spoken 
in  the  same  manner  a  writer  speaks.  Not 
everyone  can  be  expected  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  body  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  it  sees,  feels,  hears. 
Only  those  who  are  open  enough  to  all 
experience  of  their  perceptions  within  the 
world  have  the  chance  to  learn. 
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Dance,  with  its  foundations  in  ritual  and  social 
dancing  is  primarily  meant  to  be  practiced 
rather  than  viewed:  it  is  subjective.  The  major 
experience  of  dance  is  in  its  performance  rather 
than  in  observation  of  the  performance.  .  . 


When  approached  in  this  manner,  all  tradi- 
tional dance  seems  to  depend  essentially  upon 
proprioception  and  kinesthesia-the  inner  feel- 
ing of  one's  own  body  in  movement-and  on 
the  potential  relationship  of  these  feelings  of 
self  to  external  spatial  information  and  sound. 
The  connection  between  dancer  and  observer 
in  traditional  performance  is  basically  one  of 
empathy. 


Lodern  dance  students  at  Duke  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  their  exposure  to 
both  a  varied  academic  dance  program 
and  to  professional  artists,  and  Duke  has 
been  fundamental  in  providing  this  ex- 
perience. Visiting  professionals  such  as 
Paul  Taylor,  Lucas  Hoving,  and  Murray 
Louis  have  played  serious  roles  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  individual  philosophies 
displayed  on  stage  annually  by  the  Duke 
Dance  Group.  Professional  dance  com- 
panies most  often  provide  residency 
programs  which  include  master  class 
sessions  and  lecture-demonstrations,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  nights  of  performance. 
For  several  days  Duke  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  professional 
dancers  developing  their  skills  and  de- 
fining their  preferences  in  movement. 

Duke's  academic  dance  program  of- 
fers theory  as  well  as  activity  courses. 
Four  levels  of  technique  classes  provide 
the  practical  experience  to  apply  stu- 
dents' philosophical  insight  gained  in 
dance  history,  choreography,  or  creative 
dance  for  children.  The  motivation  cre- 
ated by  such  exposure  is  essential  to  the 
communication  of  dance,  which  other- 
wise might  be  lost  in  the  philosophical 
verbiage  of  the  written  or  spoken  word. 

In  addition  to  an  annual  performance 
the  Duke  Dance  Group  offers  studio 
demonstrations  and  audience  participa- 
tion several  times  during  the  school  year 
in  which  audience  and  artist  can  share  in 
a  learning  experience.  Since  1969,  the 
Duke  Group  has  greatly  expanded  its 
capacity  as  a  performing  group  not  only 
at  Duke,  but  in  the  Durham  community 


as  well.  This  year  the  dancers  offered 
studio  demonstrations  in  such  varied 
places  as  Duke's  Art  Museum,  the 
Chapel,  Sarah  P.  Duke  Memorial 
Gardens,  and  their  main  "home,"  the 
Ark,  which  the  University  has  converted 
primarily  for  dance  use.  They  are  also 
involved  with  a  series  of  programs  de- 
signed for  the  Durham  school  system,  an 
adult  education  class  in  dance  experi- 
ence, and  a  Dance  Movie  Series 
shown  every  other  Sunday  afternoon. 

Michael  Kenna,  a  senior  English  ma- 
jor at  Duke,  is  one  example  of  a  student 
who  has  benefited  tremendously  by  his 
academic  dance  experiences,  exposure 
to  professional  companies  and  likewise 
has  been  able  to  assist  other  students. 
Having  lived  in  New  York  City,  Michael 
was  introduced  to  a  summer  session  of 
Martha  Graham's  company  where  he 
took  classes  as  a  high  school  student. 
Upon  coming  to  Duke,  Michael  joined 
Duke's  Dance  Group  and  over  the  past 
several  years  has  become  the  dance 
group's  foremost  male  dancer.  He  has 
also  participated  in  summer  classes  with 
the  Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Compa- 
ny and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chamb- 
er Dance  Group,  a  small  professionally- 
oriented  dance  company  in  the  Triangle 
area. 

A  slightly  different,  but  equally  dedi- 
cated student,  is  Ann  Wannamaker  from 
Minnesota.  Ann's  approach  to  her  dance 
education  has  been  the  opting  for  a  Prog- 
ram II  major  in  dance.  By  creating  her 
own  curriculum,  Ann  has  been  able  to 
study  as  a  guest   student   at   Southern 


Methodist  University  in  Dallas,  work 
with  the  Minnesota  Dance  Theater,  and 
attend  the  American  Dance  Festival  at 
Connecticut  College  while  receiving  aca- 
demic credit  from  Duke.  Program  II  has 
allowed  Ann  to  continue  a  quality  educa- 
tion in  her  other  areas  of  interest  while 
pursuing  her  first  love — dance. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Ms.  Suzanne 
White,  a  professional  dance  instructor  at 
Duke,  both  Michael  and  Ann  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  teach  intermediate 
modern  dance  classes  at  Duke  as  part 
of  their  independent  study  programs. 

The  logical  response  to  the  growing 
desire  of  Duke's  dance  students  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  present  program.  At 
present  many  students  rely  heavily  on 
Duke's  Program  II  or  independent  proj- 
ects to  supplement  their  dance  study. 
However,  more  intensive  internship 
programs  with  other  universities  may 
be  necessary  to  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  disciplined  direction  in 
their  efforts.  The  contemporary  dancer 
needs  to  be  a  choreographer,  teacher, 
notator,  critic,  historian,  ethnologist,  as 
well  as  a  student  of  other  arts:  greater 
depth  of  study  in  dance  would  mean  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  fine  arts  prog- 
ram at  Duke,  and  it  would  be  a  step  to- 
ward a  major  in  Dance.  What  better  can 
Duke  offer  interested  students  than  the 
chance  to  be  academically  well-educated 
andfind,  at  the  same  time,  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  an  equally  distinguished  per- 
forming arts  career  ...  in  short,  to 
be  a  Renaissance  man  or  woman? 

-  Margaret  Gibson 
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The  dancer's  body  presents  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment for  projecting  space; 


it  implements 
for   him 


what  he  saw  in 
space  before  it  was. 
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Dancing,  throughout  the  world,  has  been  so 
substantial  and  fundamental  a  part  of  all  vital 
religion,  that  whenever  new  religion  appears, 
one  of  spirit  and  not  merely  one  of  intellect,  .  .  . 


we  should  still  have  to  ask  of  it  the  question 
Bantu  speak  when  they  approach  strangers: 
What  do  you  dance? 


Dean  Jim  Cleland 


A  Scot  for  All  Seasons 

Comin'  through  the  rye  at  Duke  ae  spark  o'  Scottish  fire 


I've  done  most  of  my  work  by  be- 
ing drafted,"  proclaimed  the  white- 
haired  gentleman  with  the  Scottish  burr. 
And  Dr.  James  Cleland  has  been  drafted 
into  a  lot  of  things — from  a  Yuletide  ser- 
vice in  Greenland  to  coaching  soccer  at 
Duke. 

Although  his  career  has  been  infinitely 
varied  by  the  needs  around  him,  the  dap- 
per Scot  is  known  at  Duke  primarily  as 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Preaching  and 
Dean  of  the  Chapel.  He  retired  from 
twenty-three  years  of  teaching  at  Duke  in 
August  1968,  but  his  schedule  now  is  all 
the  more  active  with  preaching  engage- 
ments, weddings,  counselling,  and  vari- 
ous meetings.  Arriving  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  from  a  tour  of  seven  alumni  meetings 
and  six  sermons  in  Florida,  he  left  the 
next  Wednesday  for  the  twenty-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity Club  of  America  in  New  York.  At 
Duke  the  next  week  he  was  scheduled  to 


preach  the  Founder's  Day  sermon  and 
perform  a  wedding  in  the  Chapel. 

"And  I  haven't  written  the  sermon 
yet!"  he  admitted. 

Returned  to  his  Divinity  School  office 
for  a  few  days,  Cleland  sat  amid  books 
and  photographs  and  talked  about  how 
he  got  from  Scotland  to  America. 

"I  came  over  in  1927  to  study  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  I  had  one 
of  the  three  fellowships  for  Scottish 
seminarians  to  Union,"  explained  the 
good  doctor.  At  Union's  International 
House  he  met  Alice,  a  young  American 
girl  studying  for  her  degree  in  art  his- 
tory. Friday  night  walks  soon  devel- 
oped into  an  engagement. 

Rather  reluctantly  the  young  divinity 
student  returned  to  his  home  in  Glas- 
gow after  completing  his  studies  at 
Union.  Then,  three  years  later  while 
teaching  at  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Glasgow,    he    received    an 


offer  to  teach  religion  at  Amherst. 

"I  always  remember  my  job  cost  me 
sixty  cents.  That's  what  it  cost  to  send 
my  telegram  to  accept  the  offer,"  re- 
called the  septuagenarian,  his  deepset 
blue  eyes  laughing.  "It  cost  about  $2.50 
to  send  the  telegram  to  tell  my  lady- 
love." In  1932,  soon  after  he  took  up  his 
duties  at  Amherst,  Jim  Cleland  and 
Alice  were  married. 

After  fourteen  years  of  teaching  reli- 
gion at  Amherst,  Cleland  accepted  the 
chair  in  preaching  at  Duke.  "The  class- 
room has  always  been  my  first  love,  not 
the  pulpit,"  declared  the  Dean  of  the 
Chapel.  "I  love  the  give  and  take  of  the 
classroom.  I  had  always  wanted  to  teach 
preaching.  I  was  worried  about  the 
level  of  preaching  and  thought  I  could  do 
something  about  it.  Now  I  know  I  can't. 
A  boy  will  be  good  or  bad  whether  or  not 
I  teach  him  anything." 

Cleland's  students  may  disagree,  for 
the  teacher  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  them.  One  former  student,  now  an 
Episcopal  priest,  writes  that  Cleland 
"impressed  me  tremendously  during  the 
three  happy  years  at  Duke  and  has  had  a 
great  influence  on  my  life." 

The  professor,  who  has  been  known  for 
his  speaking  talents,  declares  that  much 
of  his  preaching  was  for  his  divinity  stu- 
dents. 

"I  always  wanted  to  preach  because 
I  felt  the  boys  should  get  to  see  my  style  in 
action,  that  I  should  demonstrate  what  I 
was  teaching. 

"Once  a  student  criticized  one  of  my 
sermons — a  very  valid  criticism,  too," 
said  the  teacher.  "He  told  me,  'If  you 
took  Dr.  Cleland's  course,  you  wouldn't 
make  that  mistake.'" 

One  of  Cleland's  especially  notable 
achievements  for  his  students  is  the 
scholarship  program  to  St.  Michael's 
parish  in  Dumfries,  Scotland.  Each  year 
a  graduating  senior  from  the  Divinity 
School  is  sent  to  St.  Michael's  as  assis- 
tant minister. 

"These  boys  have  made  a  dent  over 
there.  Duke  is  known  in  Scotland,"  he 
said.  "I  had  a  report  that  when  one  of  the 
assistants  gave  his  farewell  sermon, 
there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  that  Scot- 
tish congregation." 

During  his  twenty-eight  years  at  Duke 
Cleland  has  preached  often  in  the  Chap- 
el, drawing  crowds  with  his  distinctive 
style.  His  wit  and  sincerity  have  charmed 
students,  professors,  and  townspeople.  A 
Cleland  sermon,  spiced  with  clever  quips 
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and  anecdotes  and  delivered  with  all  the 
rhythm  and  range  of  his  Scottish  voice,  is 
one  to  be  remembered.  Catchy  titles, 
such  as  "The  Disciple  from  Missouri" 
and  "Blessed  are  the  Debonair,"  are  an- 
other Cleland  trademark. 

Cleland  has  also  been  a  popular  speak- 
er away  from  the  Duke  campus,  from 
sermons  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  to  lec- 
tures at  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Kellogg  Lectures  which  he  delivered 
at  Cambridge  have  been  collected  in  a 
book.  The  True  unci  Lively  Word.  In  the 
preface,  Cleland  wrote  that  the 
lectures  "are  offered  as  an  ecumenical 
gesture,  delivered  to  Episcopalians  by  a 
Presbyterian  who  works  for  Methodists." 

One  of  his  greatest  honors  was  de- 
livering the  Warrack  Lectures  on  preach- 
ing in  1964.  The  lectures,  collected  in 
Preaching  to  be  Understood,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  visit  his  homeland  and  old 
friends. 

"I  used  to  visit  Scotland  about  every 
four  years  when  my  mother  was  alive, 
but  those  visits  have  become  rare  now. 
Scotland  is  a  great  country  to  come  from — 
a  beautiful  country  full  of  friendly,  gener- 
ous folk.  But  this  is  my  country.  Oh,  1 
wear  a  kilt  now  and  then  just  for  fun,  but 
I'm  really  an  American.  I  love  this 
country,  no  matter  how  Washington 
messes  it  up."  delcared  the  transplanted 
scholar. 

Another  group  that  has  enlisted  Cle- 
land's  teaching  and  preaching  talents  is 
the  military.  The  army/navy,  and  air 
force  have  enjoyed  his  sermons,  and  their 
chaplains  his  preaching  clinics.  The  mili- 
tary magazine  The  Chaplain  has  pub- 
lished eighty-two  of  his  articles,  and  the 
armed  services  have  bestowed  numerous 
awards  upon  him  in  appreciation  of  his 
services. 

"About  1956  the  deputy  chief  of  staff 
heard  me  preach  and  asked  if  I  wouldn't 
do  some  work  with  the  military  chaplains. 
Duke  approved,  and  so  I  went,"  Cleland 
explained  between  sips  of  tea. 

The  military  proceeded  to  send  him  all 
over  the  world,  preaching  and  teaching  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.  Commenting  on 
the  Christmas  he  spent  in  Greenland, 
Cleland  quipped,  "Well,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  couldn't  go,  and  Bob  Hope  couldn't 
go,  so  I  went."  On  the  Dean's  1974  agen- 
da is  a  possible  visit  to  servicemen  in  Ger- 
many. 

According  to  Cleland,  the  difference 
between  preaching  to  servicemen 
and  preaching  to  students  is  not  so  great. 


"The  message  is  the  same.  Only  the  il- 
lustrations are  different.  Some  people 
ask  me  how  I  can  preach  at  the  Pentagon. 
I  go  into  the  Pentagon  the  same  way  I  go 
into  the  Duke  Chapel — as  a  sinner  speak- 
ing to  other  sinners." 

When  the  Scot  arrived  at  Duke  in  1945, 
he  found  an  unexpected  duty,  quite  apart 
from  his  teaching  and  preaching.  He  was 
appointed  soccer  coach.  He  had  served 
in  the  same  position  for  twelve  years  at 
Amherst. 

"I  was  from  Scotland,  and  people  just 
expected  me  to  be  an  authority  on  soccer. 
And  I  really  loved  coaching  it,  too,"  said 
the  avid  sports  fan.  "Soccer  wasjust  get- 
ting started  as  a  Duke  sport  in  those  days. 
It  was  a  club  sport  with  only  about  four- 
teen players  then. 

"Most  of  the  players  spoke  Spanish, 
and  I  had  to  ban  Spanish  on  the  field 
because  I  didn't  know  if  they  were  invok- 
ing the  Virgin  or  cursing  the  coach! 

"But  we  did  beat  Carolina  five  out  of 
six  times,"  he  recalled  proudly. 

Although  he  no  longer  coaches  soccer, 
he  still  keeps  up  with  Duke  athletics  and 
attends  many  varsity  games.  He  still 
accompanies  the  football  team  to  some  of 
its  games  away  from  home.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  involvement  with  Duke  sports, 
he  has  been  presented  a  lifetime  pass  to 
all  varsity  games. 

As  a  Scotsman,  Cleland  has  been 
expected  to  be  an  authority  on  other 
subjects,  such  as  Robert  Burns.  "Rob- 
ert Burns,  and  not  St.  Andrew,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland!"  exclaimed  the 
scholar. 

In  1971  the  New  York  Robert  Burns 
Society  asked  him  to  address  their  an- 
nual meeting.  Although  the  Chapel  Dean 
had  not  done  any  extensive  study  of 
Burns'  poetry,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
and  quickly  boned  up  on  the  subject. 

"People  ask  me  to  do  things,  and  then 
I  get  interested  and  start  reading  up  on 
them,"  confesses  the  perpetual  draftee. 
"I  think  it's  my  accent  with  the  poetry 
reading.  I  really  love  reading  Burns' 
poetry  aloud,  just  as  I  love  reading  the 
Scripture  aloud  in  the  Chapel."  In 
January  Cleland  will  read  Burns'  poetry 
at  Duke's  art  museum  in  a  joint  recital 
which  will  also  include  Burns'  work  sung 
by  Dr.  John  Hanks,  Divinity  School  mu- 
sic director. 

During  his  tenure  at  Duke  Cleland  has 
also  become  involved  with  the  Medical 
School.  In  fact,  the  Medical  School 
named  him  its  first  honorary  alumnus  and 


tapped  him  into  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
medical  honor  society. 

"I  wear  a  white  coat,  too,  when  I  go 
over  to  the  Medical  Center."  announced 
the  doctor  of  divinity. 

Cleland's  relationship  with  the  Medi- 
cal Center  began  with  his  own  illness 
and  the  subsequent  surgery  to  remove 
part  of  his  stomach.  He  was  also  a  guest 
lecturer  for  the  nursing  students,  speak- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  the  medi- 
cal team  and  the  minister,  and  is  the 
fifth  honorary  nurse. 

He  began  to  do  a  lot  of  counselling  at 
the  center,  with  both  patients  and  doc- 
tors, and  formed  fast  friendships  in  the 
Medical  School  faculty.  "I've  buried 
some  of  them  and  married  so  many  of 
their  children,"  explains  the  parson. 

In  1967  he  participated  in  a  symposium 
on  the  right  of  the  patient  to  die,  and 
edited  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject. 
"Now  I'd  like  to  see  another  symposium 
on  the  difference  between  life  and  exist- 
ence," he  said. 

This  man  of  many  talents  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  life  of  the  Duke  community 
in  yet  another  vital  way.  He  has  long  been 
known  as  "the  marrying  parson." 

"Well,  when  I  came  here  in  1945,  I  had 
performed  nineteen  weddings.  My  most 
recent  ceremony  was  number  279,"  said 
the  dean  with  his  infectious  grin.  Most  of 
those  weddings  have  involved  Duke  stu- 
dents or  faculty  children  and  have  been 
held  in  the  Chapel,  although  Cleland 
remembers  one  ceremony  in  the  art 
museum.  Then  there  was  also  the  knot- 
tying  of  Coach  Wallace  Wade  to  Peg 
Jones  in  the  Cleland  living  room. 

Cleland  has  always  been  clear  on  his 
marriage  policy.  Looking  through  his 
register,  he  reminisced  about  the  prob- 
lems with  this  policy:  "Boy,  do  I  re- 
member wrestling  with  her  parents!" 
Then  he  explained,  "I  never  listen  to  the 
mother  of  the  bride.  Now  and  again  you 
have  trouble  with  the  mother  of  the 
groom,  too.  but  I'm  in  favor  of  the  chil- 
dren who've  come  for  the  wedding." 

Throughout  his  activities  at  Duke 
Cleland  seems  to  have  been  in  favor  of 
the  students,  and  they  in  favor  of  him. 
For  years  he  was  a  sponsor  for  the  girls 
in  Brown  House  on  East  Campus.  In 
1971,  when  the  girls,  affectionately 
known  to  Cleland  as  his  "Brownies," 
moved  to  a  dormitory  on  West  Campus, 
they  named  their  new  home  "Cleland 
House"  in  honor  of  their  attentive  pa- 
tron. 
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Cleland  (c),  flanked  by  wife  Alice  and  university  engineer  Jim  Bailey, 
look  over  Bailey's  portrait  of  the  Scot  for  All  Seasons 


"Now  I  can't  call  them  my  Clelies, 
can  I?  So  I  call  them  my  Scotties,"  said 
Cleland,  checking  with  his  secretary  to 
make  sure  the  plans  for  the  Christmas 
party  at  Cleland  House  were  complete. 

Each  Christmas  season  Dr.  Cleland 
dons  a  Santa  Claus  outfit  and  his  kilt 
and  becomes  "Sandy  McClaus"  for  his 
girls.  The  party  centers  around  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Cleland.  As  tradition  has  it,  the 
girls  who  have  become  engaged  during 
the  year  must  sit  on  Sandy  McClaus' 
knee  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 

"He  asks  them  if  they're  really  in  love 
and  gives  them  his  blessing,"  explains 
Liz  Cecelski,  president  of  Cleland 
House.  "Dr.  Cleland  has  been  great  to 
us.  He's  very  sensitive  and  concerned 
about  girls  in  the  dorm,  and  he's  very 
close  to  some  of  them." 

With  his  hectic  schedule  Cleland  relies 
heavily  on  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Marie 
Smith.  "She  can  find  anything,  she's  my 
memory  bank,"  he  declared.  Even 
though  Cleland  is  officially  retired,  Mrs. 
Smith  has  asked  to  continue  working  for 
him,  keeping  his  papers  and  activities 
and  correspondence  in  order. 


Cleland  recalls  a  succession  of  excel- 
lent and  devoted  secretaries.  "I  remem- 
ber walking  into  the  office  and  overhear- 
ing one  secretary  telling  someone  over 
the  telephone  rather  emphatically.  You 
cannot  see  Dr.  Cleland.  This  is  a  tele- 
phone, not  a  telescope.  "And  she  hung 
up.  I  thought  I'd  better  not  get  into  that 
one,  so  I  never  asked  about  it." 

One  of  the  dean's  most  treasured  trib- 
utes is  the  work  of  his  first  secretary's 
husband.  "When  the  University  finally 
let  me  have  a  secretary,  they  gave  me 
Wilma  Bailey,  just  an  excellent  secretary. 
Her  husband,  Jim  Bailey,  is  university 
engineer  and  planning  coordinator  now. 
They  were  so  impressed  with  my  Scottish 
academic  gown  that  Jim  wanted  to  do  a 
portrait  of  me.  He'd  had  only  six  les- 
sons in  portrait  painting  at  the  time. 
He  did  a  remarkable  job,  just  remark- 
able" said  Cleland,  who  looked  rather 
dashing  in  his  red  turtle-neck  and  blazer. 

"I  would  sit  for  the  portrait  in  the 
afternoons  and  then  leave  my  gown  for 
Jim  to  work  from."  The  portrait  now 
hangs  in  Cleland's  home,  but  he  thinks 
someday    he    may   give    it   to   Cleland 


House  if  the  girls  would  like  to  have  it. 

Other  tributes  have  been  numerous  for 
Cleland.  In  his  office  he  showed  a  photo 
of  a  young  beagle  who  is  his  namesake. 
"Dr.  Jim"  was  bred  by  a  Durham  friend 
and  now  resides  in  South  Carolina  where 
he  is  a  prize  show  dog. 

"One  of  my  students  wrote  a  Ph.D. 
thesis  on  me  once,  too,"  said  the  profes- 
sor who  has  been  aptly  referred  to  as  "a 
rare  bird." 

"The  student  wrote  it  out  in  Ohio — 
something  to  do  with  my  capacity  to 
communicate.  It  fascinated  them  that  I 
was  able  tocommunicate  even  though  I'd 
never  studied  the  experts  on  communica- 
ting," explained  the  good  doctor. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  someone 
nominated  Cleland  for  membership  in  the 
Cosmos  Club,  an  exclusive  gathering  of 
scholars  whose  clubhouse  is  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Cosmos  Club  is  my  one  wild 
oat,"  he  said.  "It  has  a  very  elegant 
dining  room  and  all.  I've  met  many  in- 
teresting and  distinguished  men  there. 
Most  of  the  members  are  literary  men  or 
scientists.  I'm  one  of  only  a  dozen  or  so 
clerical  members.  I  preach  at  the  Nation- 
al Cathedral  now  and  then,  and  I  often 
stay  at  the  Cosmos  Club." 

Membership  in  the  Cosmos  Club  is  one 
of  many  pleasant  surprises  for  Cleland, 
like  the  naming  of  Cleland  House  and 
the  portrait  and  the  honorary  member- 
ship in  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  These  have 
been  the  rewards  of  serving  those  around 
him  with  his  particular  enthusiasm.  An- 
other "reward"  is  his  busy  schedule, 
jammed  with  speaking  engagements  and 
other  events. 

"I  used  to  be  booked  up  three 
years  ahead.  Now  I  think  I  just  have 
appointments  for  one  year  ahead.  The 
doctors  said  I  had  to  slow  down."  said 
the  active  gentleman.  "I  have  two  com- 
mencement addresses  next  spring  al- 
ready. And  you  never  can  tell  when  the 
military  will  call  you  up  with  an  invita- 
tion." 

But  how  did  Dean  Cleland,  who  has 
become  a  virtual  institution  at  Duke,  get 
involved  in  so  many  and  such  varied 
activities?  How  did  he  get  drafted  into  so 
many  jobs?  Mrs.  Cleland  once  identified 
her  husband's  hobbies  for  him:  "You 
collect  people  and  stories." 

Or  as  Jim  Cleland  explains  it  himself. 
"I  just  like  people." 

-by  Rogers  Hall  '74 
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This  Space  Could  Be  Yours! 


Want  to  communicate  your  service  or  product 
to  a  wide  spectrum  of  educated,  discriminating 
readers?  The  Duke  Alumni  Register  circulates 
to  more  than  16,000  alumni,  faculty  members, 
and  friends  of  the  University,  all  over  the 
United  States.  When  you  think  of  advertising, 
think  of  us. 


Rates  and  information  available  upon  request. 
Write:  The  Duke  Alumni  Register,  2138  Cam- 
pus Drive,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina 27706;  or  call  (919)  684-2490. 


New!  Available  for  the  first  time, 
back  cover  space  in  full  color. 


Chamber  Dance  Group 

Performance 

Tuesday,  January  15th  -  8:15 
Page  Auditorium     Tickets  $2.00 


Duke  Dance  Group 

Performance 

Friday,  February  8th  -  8:15 
Page  Auditorium  Tickets  $1.00 


Patron  contributions  would  be  welcome  and  may  be  addressed  to  Ms.  Suzanne  White,  Instructor,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, East  Campus  Gym,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  27708. 


Special  Edition  Watercolor 


Artist  Bob  Blake  has  combined  his  own  talents  with  the 
natural  warmth  and  color  of  the  Medical  School  setting 
to  produce  this  truly  fine  rendition  of  the  Davison  Build- 
ing, which  everyone  familiar  with  Duke  would  be  proud 
to  own.  Now  available  in  limited  quantity  to  alumni,  the 
painting  is  reproduced  full  size,  14Vi"  x  20'/i",  on  high- 
est quality  material,  suitable  for  framing. 


To  order,  send  name  and  address  with  $10  for  each  print 
(North  Carolina  residents  add  4%  state  sales  tax)  to: 

Davison  Watercolor 

Box  3701,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27710 
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Of  Matters  Epochal 


Notes-in-passing  on  a  campaign-in-progress 


W  ebster*s  defines  "epoch"  as  an  event 
or  a  time  marked  by  an  event  that  begins 
a  new  period  of  development:  at  Duke, 
the  "Epoch"  campaign  is  the  vehicle  to 
lead  the  University  into  a  new  period  of 
academic  achievement  and  development. 

The  Epoch  Campaign  will  service  the 
entire  Duke  University  community.  The 
logo — or  symbol — for  the  campaign  was 
designed  to  emphasize  this  point.  West 
Campus.  East  Campus,  athletics  and  the 
Medical  Center:  each  of  the"  parts  of 
Duke  University  are  important  and  con- 
tribute to  the  achievements  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole.  The  Epoch  Campaign 
is  aimed  for  goals  that  will  help  meet 
needs  of  all  the  areas  of  the  University, 
and  the  order  of  priorities  demonstrates 
this  graphically. 

Great  universities  have  at  their  core  a 
strong,  well-trained  faculty.  The  faculty 
at  Duke  is  outstanding,  but  Duke  has 
fewer  endowed  professorships  than  any 
other  institution  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  The  Epoch  Campaign  is  seeking 
$37.5  million  to  rectify  this  situation, 
plus  an  additional  three  million  to  estab- 
lish an  endowment  fund  for  a  permanent 
program  of  visiting  professorships. 


A  good  faculty  attracts  students  who 
care  about  a  quality  education:  but  the 
costs  of  private  schools  are  becoming 
prohibitive  for  many  of  the  academically 
qualified.  Endowment  funds  totaling  S15 
million  will  be  used  specifically  for  stu- 
dent financial  aid  and  educational  loans. 

A  network  of  well-stocked  libraries  is 
basic  to  both  education  and  scholarship, 
and  four  million  dollars  in  endowment 
funds  will  be  raised  to  support  the  li- 
braries at  Duke.  Research  is  the  crea- 
tive outlet  of  a  faculty,  and  is  the  source 
of  information  and  counsel  for  the  nation 
at  large:  four  million  dollars  from  the 
Epoch  Campaign  will  provide  for  an  en- 
dowment fund  to  ensure  that  this  function 
prospers  at  Duke. 

A  positive  academic  climate  is  fostered 
by  ample  places  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, and,  in  Duke*s  case,  for  medical 
study  and  care.  Duke  is  seeking  $65.5 
million  to  construct  necessary  new  facili- 
ties (such  as  the  cancer  research  build- 
ings and  a  university  union  building), 
renovate  existing  buildings,  and  expand 
the  four-decade-old  hospital. 

X  he  campaign  has  been  formally  open 


for  only  fourth  months,  but  already  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  its  $162- 
million  goal:  to  date,  over  $35  million 
has  been  committed  to  the  University  for 
endowment  funds,  program  and  research 
support,  and  construction.  This  success 
is  in  large  part  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  alumni  and  friends,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Campaign  Steering  Com- 
mittee: and  now  the  volunteers  on  that 
body  have  been  joined  by  another  group 
organized  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  campaign. 

Known  as  the  President's  Associates, 
these  people  are  working  closely  with 
President  Sanford  to  solicit  corpora- 
tions, foundations,  and  individuals  for 
pledges  to  the  campaign.  The  Asso- 
ciates represent  a  broad  cross-section  of 
alumni  and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  want  to  see  Duke  gain  the 
financial  security  necessary  to  progress 
in  the  academic  world  and  to  provide 
positive  solutions  to  some  of  the 
problems  facing  humankind. 

Some  of  the  Associates  are  Duke  grad- 
uates, some  are  trustees,  some  are 
members  of  the  Iron  Dukes,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Durham  community;  but  most 
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West  Campus,  centered  by  the  Duke 
Chapel,  is  the  activity  center  of  Duke 
where  most  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  activity  areas  are  located  .  .  . 


The  Medical  Center — one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  productive  centers 
for  education,  patient  care,  and  re- 
search in  the  nation  .  .  . 


e,pak 


iMIMl 


Athletics — the  arena  where  maturity 
and  the  art  of  competition  are  learned 
on  the  playing  fields  of  intra-  and 
inter-mural  athletic  contests  .  .  . 


East  Campus — the  quiet,  reflective 
center  at  Duke — the  home  of  the  Duke 
Art  Museum  and  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 


West  Campus,  the  Medical  Center,  athletics,  and  East  Campus  taken  individually 
are  impressive  forces  .  .  .  joined  together  they  form  a  great  university  actively  in- 
volved in  the  art  of  educating,  healing,  competing,  inspiring,  and  leading  .  .  .  the 
Epoch  Campaign  has  as  its  goal  increasing  endowment  funds  to  provide  a  secure 
financial  future  for  Duke  ...  a  future  in  which  to  grow  and  explore  broader  hori- 
zons ...  a  goal  which  will  allow  Duke  to  enjoy  a  time  for  greatness  .  .  . 


importantly,  they  are  all  actively  involved 
in  ensuring  the  vitality  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

The  President's  Associates  are:  Dr. 
Lenox  Baker  M.D.  '34,  retired  professor 
of  orthopaedic  surgery  at  the  Medical 
School:  Ned  B.  Ball,  president  of  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  and  Smith,  of 
New  York:  Charles  P.  Ballenger  E  '36, 
president  of  the  Ballenger  Corporation, 
of  Greenville.  S.  C:  P.  Jackson  Baugh 
'54,  owner  of  Almahurst  Farms  in  Nich- 
olasville.  k.y.:  Les  Brown  '36,  leader  of 
Les  Brown  and  his  Band  of  Renown,  of 
Pacific  Palisades,  Cal.;  W.  Franklin 
Brown  '37.  president  of  Franklin  Brown 
Insurance  Agency  and  Franklin  Realty 
and  Investment  Company,  of  Charlotte. 
N.C.:  Werner C.  Brown  '42,  president  of 
Hercules,  Inc..  of  Wilmington.  Del.: 
Jack  L.  Bruckner  '42.  regional  vice  presi- 
dent of  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  and 
Smith,  of  New  York;  Edmund  M.  Cam- 
eron, retired  athletic  director  at  Duke: 


Alexander  M.  Copeland.  Jr.  '37  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Harrison-Wright  Company,  of  Char- 
lotte. N.  C;  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38, 
president  of  Corbett  Lumber  Company, 
of  Wilmington.  N.C.:  William  M.  Court- 
ney, vice  president  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Francis  L.  Dale  '43,  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Disque 
Deane  '43,  a  partner  in  the  banking  in- 
vestment firm  of  Lazard  Freres  and  Com- 
pany, of  New  York:  Edward  S.  Donnell 
'41,  president  and  chief  executive  offic- 
er of  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company, 
of  Chicago:  K.ip  Espy  '64,  a  member 
of  the  Law  firm  Denman.  Franklin  and 
Denman,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. :  Kendrick 
Sheffield  Few  '39,  senior  vice  president 
of  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  of 
Princeton,  N.J.;  John  A.  Forlines  '39, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  Bank  of 
Granite  in  Granite  Falls,  N.C.;  Lewis 


Foy  '37,  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel, 
of  Bethlehem.  Pa.:  William  F.  Franck. 
president  of  Tully  Corporation  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  Martinsville,  Va.;  R.  M. 
Gardner  '42,  J.  D.  '48,  an  attorney  with 
the  firm  of  McCune,  Hiaasen,  Crum  and 
Ferris,  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.:  William 
L.  Gunter  '44,  of  William  L.  Gunter  and 
Associates,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Eldridge  C. 
Hanes  '67.  merchandise  manager,  casual 
wear,  of  Hanes  Knitwear  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.:  C.  Howard  Hardesty  '43, 
senior  vice  president  of  Continental  Oil 
Company,  of  Stamford.  Conn.:  Milton  E. 
Harrington  '31.  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lieeett  and  Mvers.  Inc..  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  and  Durham:  David  Hart- 
man  '56  actor,  of  Hollywood,  Cal.; 
Robert  C.  Hayes  '67,  special  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  Central  Motor 
Lines,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  L.  W.  W. 
Horton  '64,  general  manager  of  Belk's  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C;  Walter  E.  Hoadley, 
executive  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  for  the  Bank  of  America  Na- 
tional Trust  and  Savings  Association,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Fitzgerald  Hudson 
E  '46,  presiden  tof  Collier  Cobband  As- 
sociates, of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Clinton 
Hutto  '48,  investment  consultant,  of 
Penfield,  N.  Y.;  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Jr.  E. 
'44.  president  of  the  J.  A.  Jones  Con- 
struction Company,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
William  S.  Lamparter  '47,  A.M.  '48, 
vice  president  of  Century  Furniture  Com- 
pany of  Hickory,  N.  C;  Isobel  Craven 
Martin  '37,  of  Lexington,  N.  C:  Wil- 
liam B.  McGuire  '33,  former  president 
of  Duke  Power  Company,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  J.  Alexander  McMahon  '42, 
president  of  the  American  Hospital 
government  official  residing  in  Miami 
Beach.  Fla.:  Jon  C.  Moyle,  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Moyle,  Gentry  and  Jones, 
of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Charles  S. 
Murphy  '3 1 ,  a  partner  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  law  firm  of  Morison,  Murphy, 
Abrams  and  Haddock;  Clifford  Perry 
'36,  director  and  retired  treasurer  of  the 
Hanes  Corporation  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.:  Dr.  William  R.  Pitts,  a  Charlotte, 
N.C.  neurosurgeon:  Robert  H.  Pinnix, 
of  Gastonia.  N.C,  president  of  Robert 
H.  Pinnix;  N.  Thompson  Powers,  an 
attorney  in  the  firm  Steptoe  and  Johnson, 
of  Washington,  D.C;  James  M.  Poyner 
J.D..  '40,  an  attorney  with  the  firm  Poy- 
ner, Geraghty,  Hartsfield  and  Town- 
send,  of  Raleigh,  N.C;  Edmund  T.  Pratt 
E  '47,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Pfizer.    Inc.,  of  New  York, 
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N.Y.;  Bobby  Roberts,  president  of  Rob- 
erts Construction  Company,  of  Durham: 
W.  Stewart  Rogers,  vice  president  of  the 
architectural  firm  Six  Associates,  Inc.. 
of  Asheville,  N.C;  Jay  Rutherford,  pres- 
ident of  USCC  TV,  Inc.,  of  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.;  Norb  F.  Schaefer  '52,  group  vice 
president  of  Inland  Container  Corpora- 
tion, of  Indianapolis,  lnd.:  Thomas  F. 
Southgate  '37.  vice  president  for  sales  of 
Quality  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Mount  Airy,  N.C.: 
Dr.  Jack  Tannenbaum  '31,  M.D.  '35.  a 
Greensboro,  N.C.  physician:  Charles  B. 
Wade  '38,  senior  vice  president  of  R.J. 
ReynoldsTobacco  Company,  of  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C;  John  F.  Watlington.  pres- 
ident of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  Winston-Salem,  N.C:  Neil  Wil- 
liams, an  attorney  with  the  Atlanta 
firm  of  Alston,  Miller  and  Gaines 
Howard  M.  Winterson  '39.  vice  president 
and  director  of  Combustion  Engineering, 
Inc.,  of  Windsor,  Conn.:  William  F. 
Womble  '37,  J.D.  '39,  a  partner  of  the 
law  firm  Carlyle,  Sandridge  and  Rice  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C:  and  Dr.  Barnes 
Woodhall,  professor  of  neurosurgery  at 
Duke  Medical  School. 

The  Epoch  Campaign  has  already 
generated  major  gifts  to  Duke  during  the 
four  months  since  the  public  announce- 
ment. The  gifts  represent  the  confidence 
people  have  in  Duke  and  their  desire  to 
see  Duke  in  a  strong  financial,  as  well  as 
academic,  position. 

In  early  December,  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment made  a  special  grant  of  $1.3  million 
to  Duke.  The  funds  were  ear-marked  for 
some  on-going  programs,  and  will  help  to 
establish  some  new  programs  and  pro- 
jects. Some  areas  of  the  University  that 
will  receive  funds  are:  the  Marine  Lab- 
oratory Complex  at  Beaufort,  $50,000  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  new  service 
center;  the  James  B.  Duke  Fellowship 
Fund,  $250,000  to  be  applied  to  the 
endowment  principle;  the  James  B.  Duke 
Professorship  Fund,  $45,000— $35,000  to 
be  added  to  the  endowment  principle  with 
$15,000  for  immediate  use;  the  Law 
School,  $55,000  to  complete  an  enlarge- 
ment and  renovation  project;  the  swim- 
ming pool  building,  $25,000  for  the  instal- 
lation of  safety  railings  and  seats. 

In  recognition  of  the  Epoch  Cam- 
paign, the  Endowment  granted  $1 1 1,000 
to  establish  an  endowment  fund  for  a  new 
professorship  (separate  from  the  James 
B.  Duke  Professorships);  and  $250,000  to 
begin  a  new  undergraduate  scholarship 
fund. 


Architect  s  rendering  of  Duke's  under-construction  medical  library  and 
communications  center,  the  Seeley  G.  Mudd  Building. 


The  Endowment  also  granted  $200,000 
in  special  funds  for  the  faculty  develop- 
ment program,  to  recruit  noted  scholars 
for  the  Duke  faculty;  $20,000  in  funds  for 
the  faculty  teaching  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  faculty  for  enrichment  prog- 
rams; and  $10,000  for  a  faculty  publica- 
tion fund  and  dissertation  award,  to  aid  in 
the  publication  of  scholarly  works. 

Another  major  gift  to  the  University 
came  recently  from  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Foundation  in  New  York.  The 
Foundation  presented  Duke  with  a  check 
for  $750,000  to  create  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Endowed  Professorship  in  the 
Humanities.  This  gift  represents  the  first 
fully  endowed  professorship  to  be  estab- 
lished during  the  Epoch  Campaign. 

In  making  the  award.  Foundation 
President  Nathan  Pusey  said  that  the 
Foundation  "has  long  had  special  con- 
cern for  the  country's  stronger  indepen- 
dent colleges  and  universities  and  for 
doing  what  it  can  to  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  humanities  in  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  these  institutions.  We 
are  happy  in  furtherance  of  this  effort  to 
be  able  to  add  an  endowed  chair  to  the 
resources  available  at  Duke  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  learning." 

Mrs.  Mary  Luceil  Vansant  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  established  a 
$300,000  cancer  research  and  treatment 
endowment  fund  through  the  terms  of  her 
will.  The  fund,  created  to  honor  Mrs. 
Vansant's  physician  James  M.  Ingram, 
will  be  administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Obstretrics  and  Gynecology.  Dr. 
Ingram  is  a  1944  graduate  of  the  Duke 


Medical  School  and  a  practicing  physi- 
cian in  St.  Petersburg. 

While  most  of  the  gifts  to  the  Epoch 
Campaign  have  been  of  substantial  pro- 
portions, several  alumni  and  friends 
have  made  smaller  pledges.  Not  long  ago 
a  1971  Duke  graduate  wrote  President 
Sanford  about  the  effort,  and  his  letter 
poignantly  states  his  feelings  for  Duke: 

Dear  Sir: 

Let  me  be  among  the  first  to  respond  to  your 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  Epoch  Cam- 
paign, although  my  participation  must  unfor- 
tunately be  limited  by  my  modest  means.  My 
wife  (class  of  '73)  and  I  both  enjoyed  our 
years  at  Duke  and  felt  that  we  received  a 
fine  education.  I  am  now  a  second-year  law 
student  out  of  state,  and  at  the  moment  am 
unable  to  contribute  much  financially  to  Duke 
but  never  fail  to  vocalize  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  Duke  in  all  its  endeavors.  I  realize 
that  1  have  a  stake  in  the  continued  excellence 
of  my  alma  mater  and  at  the  same  time  hope 
that  others  can  have  the  same  type  of  under- 
graduate experience  that  I  had. 

The  success  of  the  Epoch  Campaign 
will  be  determined  by  the  pledges  of 
financial  support  by  alumni,  corpora- 
tions and  foundations,  and  all  those  who 
feel  that  Duke  is,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  a  vital  educational  force. 

With  support  such  as  that  furnished  by 
the  Mellon  Foundation  and  by  those  who 
have  benefited  from  Duke's  existence, 
the  University  will  have  a  revitalized 
chance  to  grow  and  prosper.  Duke  will 
enter  a  new  era  of  academic  achieve- 
ments and  truly  enjoy  a  time  for  great- 
ness. 
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BOOKS 


Jay  M.  Arena  m.d.  '32,  professor  of  pedia- 
trics and  director  of  the  Poison  Control  Center,  with 
James  W.  Hardin:  Human  Poisoning  from  Native 
and  Cultivated  Plants,  Second  Edition.  A  physician 
and  a  botanist  present  the  subject  of  poisonous  plants 
in  a  book  written  for  the  layman,  with  sections  de- 
voted to  allergies,  dermatitis,  internal  poisoning,  and 
poisoning  of  pets.  Notes  are  included  on  the  geogra- 
phical range  of  toxic  plants  and  the  effects  and  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.  Published  in  November  1973  by 
Duke  Press.  Illustrated  with  photographs,  line  draw- 
ings, and  diagrams.  194  pages.  $6.75. 

ROY  P.  Basler  a.m.  '30,  Ph.D.  '31,  chief  of  the 
manuscripts  division  in  the  Library  of  Congress:  A 
Touchstone  for  Greatness,  published  in  summer  1973 
by  the  Greenwood  Press. 

Thomas  D.  Clark  Ph.D.  '32,  recently  retired 
as  Distinguished  Professor  of  History  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity: Indiana  University:  Midwestern  Pioneer. 
Volumes  I  and  II,  The  Early  Years  and  In  Mid-Pas- 
sage, carry  the  history  of  the  university  through  1937, 
beginning  with  its  infancy  as  a  small  seminary.  Pub- 
lished by  Indiana  University  Press.  The  Early  Years, 
352  pages,  illustrated,  $10.00;  In  Mid-Passage,  448 
pages,  illustrated,  $17.50.  Both  volumes  together 
available  for  $21.95. 

BRUCE  C.  CRESSON  Ph.D.  '64,  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religion  at  Baylor:  Introduction  to  the  Bible 
(co-author  Jack  Flanders,  Jr.).  Stated  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  "provide  a  foundation  for  understand- 
ing from  which  the  serious  student  can  begin  Biblical 
study  and  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  for  an  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  which  will  spur  him  far  beyond 
these  beginnings."  Published  in  summer  1973  by 
Ronald  Press. 


Kenneth  L.  Duke  Ph.D.  '40,  associate  professor 
of  anatomy,  with  Harland  W.  Mossman:  Compara- 
tive Morpholgy  of  the  Mammalian  Ovary.  A  compre- 
hensive account  containing  much  previously  unpub- 
lished information,  beginning  with  treatments  of 
gross  anatomy  and  microscopic  structure  and  con- 
tinuing with  studies  of  ovarian  changes  through  the 
life  cycle  of  a  representative  species  (the  red  squirrel) 
and  comparative  morphology.  Published  in  June  1973 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  489  pages.  $28.00. 

William  E.  Fann,  m.d.,  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatry:  Language  of  Mental  Health,  co- 
authored  with  Charles  E.  Goshen.  Published  in  1973 
by  C.  Z.  Mosby.  132  pages.  Also,  Psycho-Pharma- 
cology and  Aging,  co-edited  with  CARL  ElSDOR- 
FER,  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  and  Professor  of 
Psychiatry.  Published  in  1973  by  Plenum  Press. 

The  Future  of  Medical  Education,  including  articles 
by  William  G.  Anlyan,  vice  president  for 
health  affairs;  William  D.  Bradford,  as- 
sociate professor  of  pathology;  Thomas  D. 
Kinney,  director  of  medical  and  allied  health  edu- 
cation and  professor  and  chairman  of  pathology;  and 
Eugene  A.  Stead,  Jr.,  professor  of  medicine:  a 
book  directed  to  the  "deciders"  who  will  be  making 
decisions  regarding  medical  education  and  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  in  the  future.  Major  sections  of 
the  book  deal  with  the  expansion  of  medical  educa- 
tion's scope  and  responsibilities,  basic  conditions  for 
progress  in  medical  education,  and  medical  educa- 
tion's relation  to  the  national  health.  The  contribu- 
tors are  all  recognized  experts  influential  in  the 
future  of  American  medical  training.  Published  in 
April  1973  by  Duke  Press.  192  pages.  $8.50. 

Galen  N.  Griffin  '62:  Pocket  Guide  to  Wine, 
now  in  its  second  edition.  Details  n.  a. 


A  he  listing  above  includes  books  recently  published  by  Duke 
alumni  and  by  members  of  the  University  community.  It  is  the  RE- 
GISTER'S hope  that  these  listings  will  be  of  interest  and  use  to  its 
readers,  and  that  readers  will  inform  the  REGISTER  office  of  their 
publications — fiction,  non-fiction,  drama,  or  poetry. 
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David  M.  Hay  '57,  assistant  professor  of  religion  at 
Coe  College:  Gloiy  at  the  Right  Hand:  Psalm  110 
in  Early  Christianity.  Thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the 
psalm  underlies  Christian  belief  about  Christ  situated 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  and  as  a  heavenly  priest,  an 
affirmation  to  the  early  Christians  of  their  contin- 
uity with  Hebrew  scriptures  and  their  belief  that 
Christ  transcended  Hebrew  expectations  and  human- 
ity. The  book  deals  with  the  various  early  Christian 
interpretations  of  the  psalm  and  relates  them  to  ear- 
lier Jewish  interpretations.   Published  in  June   1973. 

William  Stanley  Hoole  Ph.D.  '34,  recently 
retired  as  librarian  at  the  University  of  Alabama:  Ac- 
cording to  Hoole,  published  in  summer  1973  by  the 
University  of  Alabama  Press. 

J.  Raymond  Lord  Th.M.  '64,  Ph.D.  '68,  now 
assistant  to  the  president  and  associate  professor  of 
humanities  at  the  College  of  Idaho:  translation  from 
the  German  of  Hans  Conzelmann's  "Jesus  Christus" 
in  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  and  Gegenwart:  Hand- 
worterbuch  fur  Theologie  and  Religionswissen- 
schaft  (Tubingen,  1959).  Published  in  the  summer  of 
1973  by  Fortress  Press.  Paperback.  116  pages.  $2.95. 

Paul  A  Mickey,  assistant  professor  of  pastoral 
theology,  and  Robert  L.  Wilson,  research  pro- 
fessor of  church  and  society:  Conflict  and  Resolution: 
A  Case-Study  Approach  to  Handling  Parish  Situa- 
tions. The  book  uses  actual  cases  to  demonstrate  and 
explain  the  nature  of  conflict  within  the  local  church 
and  to  formulate  solutions  for  the  conflicts.  Published 
in  October  1973  by  Abingdon  Press.  160  pages.  $4.50. 

J.  R.  MORONEY  Ph.D.  '64,  now  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Tulane:  The  Structure  of  Production  in 
American  Manufacturing.  Published  in  May  1972  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  174  pages. 
$10.00. 


Richard  L.  Predmore,  professor  of  romance 
languages:  Cervantes,  a  treatment  of  the  several 
careers  of  the  Spanish  writer  who  created  Don 
Quixote.  Prepared,  according  to  Predmore,  "not  so 
much  for  Hispanists  as  for  the  general,  cultivated 


reading  public  which  has  recently  become  so  in- 
terested in  one  of  the  world's  great  men  of  letters." 
Published  in  1973  by  Dodd,  Mead.  Illustrated.  224 
pages. 

Arthur  Tilo  Alt,  assistant  professor  of  Ger- 
man: Theodor  Storm,  published  in  1973  in  the  World 
Authors  series  of  Twayne  Publishers.  157  pages. 
$5.95.  Also,  in  preparation,  the  hitherto  unpublished 
correspondence  between  Storm,  a  German  writer 
and  poet,  and  his  father-in-law  Ernst  Esmarch,  mayor 
of  Segeberg;  to  appear  in  the  winter  of  1974-75  from 
Erich  Schmidt  Verlag,  of  Berlin. 

Wilson  O.  Weldon  b.d.  '34,  editor  of  The 
Upper  Room:  Mark  the  Road:  Signposts  for  the 
Christian  Pilgrim,  a  delineation  of  insights  for  the  in- 
dividual en  route  along  the  journey  that  is  the  Chris- 
tian life.  "Life  does  lead  somewhere:  The  Father  has 
a  purpose  for  each  of  us,  and  all  of  us  can  find  mean- 
ing in  every  day's  experiences."  Published  insde- 
cember  1973  by  The  Upper  Room,  Nashville.  104 
pages.  $1.50. 
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Listen 

to  the 
Magazine 


Alan  Austin  takes  a  break  in  his  "print  shop' 


Somebody  once  protested  to  James  Joyce  that  his  epic 
novel  Finnegcms  Wake  was  unreadable.  Joyce's  reply  was 
sharp:  "Listen  to  it!" 

Alan  Austin  '61  believes  in  listening  to  literature.  And  in 
1972  he  brought  about  something  of  a  landmark  in  publishing — 
a  literary  magazine  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Austin's  brainchild.  Black  Box,  is  the  first  magazine  ever 
to  be  published  entirely  on  cassette  tape  recordings.  Two 
cassettes  packaged  in  a — naturally — black  box  that  resembles 
a  paperback  book,  the  "magazine"  first  came  out  eighteen 
months  ago  and  has  continued  to  appear  since  as  a  bimonthly. 

"The  whole  burden  of  American  poetry  in  this  century  has 
been  the  insistence  on  the  use  of  the  voice,"  Austin  said,  ex- 
plaining the  idea  behind  his  venture.  "Poems  are  sound." 

Austin  began  his  editorial  career  as  "a  junior-most  as- 
sistant at  the  Duke  Press"  in  1961-62,  then  went  on  spend 
eight  years  as  literary  editor  of  motive  magazine. 

"At  motive,"  Austin  said,  "we  demonstrated  that  there  was 
a  mass  audience  for  serious  poetry  in  America.  And  we  did  it 
by  breaking  all  the  rules.  We  didn't  publish  people  because  of 
their  fame  or  critical  reputation,  but  because  their  poems  and 
fictions  could  thrive  when  placed  in  a  kind  of  dialogue  with 
discussions  of  public  affairs  and  intellectual  issues.  As  a 
result,  the  poems  were  actually  read — something  very  few 
other  magazines  can  claim,  unfortunately.  With  Black  Box, 
we're  breaking  all  the  rules  again — we're  inventing  a  whole 
new  medium  for  literary  art  from  scratch." 

He  adds  that  publication  of  literary  material  by  voice  also 
breaks  down  artificial  barriers  to  appreciation  of  much  con- 
temporary work,  such  as  the  unhealthy  polarization  of  Ameri- 
can poetry  into  black  and  white  enclaves.  "Black  poetry," 
Austin  stated,  "literally  has  to  be  heard  to  be  believed. 

"We  wouldn't  put  Black  Box  forward  as  a  technological 


quick  fix,  though.  The  point  is  to  create  a  medium  where 
unnecessary  misunderstandings  are  eliminated,  so  that  real 
differences  can  be  experienced  and  struggled  through  in  a 
natural  way." 

Tape  can  also  augment  the  translation  of  foreign-lan- 
guage works. 

"The  new  generation  of  American  poets  owes  more  to  non- 
English  speaking  poets  than  it  does  to  its  own  forebears," 
Austin  noted.  "That's  true  whether  you're  speaking  of  Pound 
of  Hughes.  With  tape,  we  can  capture  the  feel — and  that's 
the  part  that  matters — of  European  and  Third  World  poetry." 

Translation  sequences  in  Black  Box  are  produced  using 
stereo,  the  original  on  one  track  and  the  translation  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  listener  can  hear  both,  discretely  and  simul- 
taneously. 

Austin  and  his  staff  aim  for  a  balance  in  each  issue, 
presenting  works  by  black  and  white,  male  and  female  con- 
tributors, and  a  mix  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  songs. 

"This  isn't  a  matter  of  meeting  some  arbitrary  quota 
system,"  Austin  maintained.  "Our  point  is  to  serve  our  sub- 
scribers. And  the  interaction  of  voices  and  styles  serves  them 
better." 

"People  who're  used  to  Command  Records  may  be  ap- 
palled," he  noted,  talking  about  the  technical  side  of  putting 
his  magazine  together.  "We've  had  to  leave  in  some  hiss, 
some  distortion,  and  dozen  other  mistakes.  You  can  even  hear 
some  of  the  splices.  But  we're  not  embarrassed — magazines 
which  matter,  which  have  historic  consequences,  leave  their 
structures  visible  to  the  reader — like  the  exoskeleton  of  an  in- 
sect. They're  not  illusions.  I  think  particularly  of  Luce's 
Time  and,  for  the  children  of  Time,  the  Whole  Earth  Cata- 
logue. Our  listeners  can  hear  how  Black  Box  is  put  together — 
and  they  should." 
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following  sports  will  be  included  in  the  program:  Foot- 
ball, Basketball,  Baseball,  Tennis,  Swimming,  Golf, 
Track  and  Weight-Training.  Campers  may  select  one 
to  three  sports  for  instruction,  but  may  change  any 
time  during  the  week.  The  sports  will  be  taught  by 
outstanding  coaches,  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  handle  young  men  and  patience  in  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  each  sport.  Boys  will  be  grouped 
according  to  ages  and/or  abilities. 
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"Developing 
Nations 
Should  Be 
Themselves" 

Scholars  are  cutting  new  paths  in  international 
relations.  Dr.  Ralph  Braibanti,  James  B.  Duke  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  an  expert  on  Asian  gov- 
ernments, has  helped  build  a  new  link  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Pakistan.  Last  September  the  American  Institute 
of  Pakistan  Studies  made  its  debut  with  one  of  Duke's 
Outstanding  Professors  as  president. 

Dr.  Braibanti's  Institute,  having  trustees  at  thirty- 
five  colleges,  is  funded  by  the  Pakistani  government, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  contributions  from 
American  universities.  It  will  offer  fellowships  and 
otherwise  promote  American  research  on  all  aspects  of 
Pakistan. 

As  a  past  consultant  to  several  Asian  governments, 
Dr.  Braibanti  hopes  such  research  can  help  developing 
countries  reevaluate  their  own  cultural  heritage. 

"The  problem  of  all  developing  countries  is  that  they 
tend  to  imitate  modern  nations  without  considering 
their  own  roots.  My  idea  is  to  adopt  an  intellectual 
position  which  compels  such  countries  to  see  the  value 
in  their  own  heritage. 

"Developing  nations  should  be  themselves  and  for- 
get external  models,  however  their  culture  and  govern- 
ment differ  from  the  U.S.  The  problem  is  to  preserve 
identity  while  diffusing  technological  advancement 
equitably  throughout  the  world." 

As  to  the  Pakistan  Institute's  diplomatic  value,  Dr. 
Braibanti  explains,  "We  cannot  guarantee  that  greater 
understanding  will  flow  from  this,  but  at  least  a  struc- 
ture of  scholarly  communication  will  have  been  raised, 
and  that  in  itself  will  be  a  significant  achievement." 
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Solzhenitsyn  is  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  now,  but  a  Duke 
economist's  project  suggests  that  there  are  more  where  he 
came  from 

Q  Regarding  the  Forgotten 

Psychiatrist  Robert  Coles,  a  visiting  professorat  Duke,  has 
made  a  career  of  his  compassionate  studies  of  "forgotten" 
Americans 
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Two  letters  that  James  B.  Duke  wrote  to  his  brother  Benjamin 
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perspective 
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Coincidences  are  sometimes  happy  things. 

When,  last  December,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Slav- 
ic Committee's  exhibition  of  "unofficial"  Soviet  lit- 
erature— samizdat — might  be  a  fit  topic  for  a  Register 
story,  the  publication  of  The  Gulag  Archipelago  and 
the  subsequent  worldwide  attention  brought  down  on 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  before  his  eventual  expulsion 
from  The  Worker's  Paradise,  were  hardly  expected. 
The  timeliness  of  our  leadoff  article,  then,  mu'st  be 
credited  not  to  any  stroke  of  editorial  inspiration  but 
rather  to  a  chance  congruence  of  events — one  of  them 
anything  but  happy. 

Solzhenitsyn's  Nobel  Prize  is  testament  enough  to 
the  monument  that  his  work  is,  as  was  Boris  Paster- 
nak's before  him.  The  fact  that  they  both  worked  in 
conditions  of  subhuman  repression  is  a  testament  to 
their  own  characters  as  men  and  artists — and  the  fact 
that  there  are  thousands  more,  laboring  under  the  same 
conditions  but  without  the  protection  of  global  reputa- 
tion and  publicity,  is  something  of  a  testament  to  that 
human  spirit  which  William  Faulkner  invoked  when  he 
accepted  his  own  Nobel  Prize. 

The  late  William  Blackburn  commented  to  his  last 
class  of  writing  students,  in  the  turbulent  autumn  of 
1968,  that  the  times  of  greatest  upheaval  and  stress 
are  also  the  times  in  which  the  greatest  literature  is 
produced.  Nineteenth-century  Russia  comes  im- 
mediately to  mind,  and  other  instances  follow:  Milton, 
Dante,  Eliot,  Hugo.  The  implication  could  be  taken  that 
art  thrives  on  adversity — that  crisis  is  what  most 
sharply  and  strongly  brings  to  consciousness  those 
"old  verities  and  truths  of  the  heart,"  those  "problems 
of  the  human  heart  in  conflict  with  itself  which  alone 
make  good  writing  because  only  that  is  worth  writing 
about.  .  ." 

While  the  Solzhenitsyn  drama  was  still  unfolding, 
someone  turned  the  little  rhyme, 

"We're  not  afraid,"  the  Kremlin  said, 
"Of  H-bombs,  and  you  know  it. 
We're  not  afraid  of  anything; 
Other  than  a  poet." 

Why  would  the  Kremlin  be  afraid  of  a  poet? 
There's  the  adage  about  truth  making  one  free, 
and  poets  are  supposed  to  be  purveyors  of  truth; 
Solzhenitsyn's  assumption  of  the  freedom  to  write 
and    circulate    The    Gulag   Archipelago    would    be 


repugnant  enough  to  any  institution  that  supports 
itself  with  enforced  orthodoxy;  and  the  Russian 
revolution,  like  all  revolutions  and  revolutionaries, 
became  almost  immediately  a  slave  to  the  orthodoxy 
it  created  for  itself — to  its  own  rhetoric. 

"Revolutionary"  rhetoric  tends  to  become  ortho- 
doxy very  quickly.  The  radicalism  of  1964  has,  in 
many  cases,  turned  into  the  sacred  cows  of  the 
'seventies.  Perhaps  it  knows  its  own  transience, 
mutability,  and  fears  to  be  caught  in  its  own  self- 
deception,  hides  from  the  possibility  of  its  own 
mistake.  As  Winston  Churchill  noted  at  the  mellow 
age  of  twenty-three,  "Patriotism  and  art  mix  as 
little  as  oil  and  water." 

When  Faulkner  talked  about  writing  in  Stockholm, 
he  also  talked  about  immortality:  the  immortality  of 
man,  immortal  "because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit 
capable  of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endurance." 
That  immortal  spirit  is  the  material  of  the  writer, 
the  artist.  Three  Chinese  figurines  look  out  across 
centuries,  dynasties  and  ideologies  passing  and  fading 
and  they  remaining,  lovely  and  fragile  as  the  day 
they  were  formed;  in  a  Central  American  jungle, 
great  stone  monuments  brood  through  rhetoric  and 
revolution  and  waste,  seeming  to  hold  some  message 
for  the  passer  who  would  hear  it.  The  very  delicacy 
and  vulnerability  of  a  work  of  art,  years  of  care  and 
labor  helpless  before  the  chancest  whim  of  man  or 
nature,  is  in  itself  a  defiance  of  transient  power 
and  madness — an  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  tran- 
scendent spirit  in  a  universe  where  even  the  stars 
burn  out  and  entropy  is  The  Law. 

What  with  Russian  literature,  Chinese  art,  and 
Honduran  history,  this  Register  has  a  certain  inter- 
national touch.  Bringing  us  back  down  home,  we  have 
treatments  of  a  couple  of  new  features  of  the  campus, 
the  emergence  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  women 
and  the  long-awaited  opening  of  the  Eye  Center; 
and,  peering  back  as  the  school  approaches  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  Duke  University,  a  different  kind  of  a 
portrait  of  Founder  J.  B.  Duke.  And  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  the  ties  that  bind  all  the  farflung 
members  of  the  Duke  community,  we  introduce  with 
this  issue  a  new  section,  "Lives  in  Progress"  on 
page  30,  which  will  appear  regularly  in  Registers  of 
the  future. 

-J.  W. 


Photographers 


Announcing  the  Duke  Alumni 


Photography  contest 


The  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs  is  sponsoring  a  photo- 
graphy contest,  open  to  all  Duke  alumni.  Any  style,  any 
subject:  everyone  with  a  camera  is  invited  to  enter. 

—  A  contest  with  a  different  twist:  two  sets  of  judges,  with 
winners  named  by  each  group.  One  group  will  be  made  up 
of  professional  photographers,  the  other  of  Duke  student 
photographers. 

—  Entries  will  be  divided  and  awards  made  according  to 
the  following  categories: 

Student  judging:  amateur  black-and-white,  amatuer 
color;  professional  black-and-white,  professional 
color. 

Professional  judging:  amateur  black-and-white,  ama- 
teur color;  professional  black-and-white,  profes- 
sional color. 

All  entries  will  be  judged  by  both  groups.  One  first  place 
award  will  be  made  in  each  category,  and  other  awards 
as  entries  warrant. 

All  entries  will  be  exhibited  on  the  Duke  campus  in  May, 
over  Alumni  Weekend,  and  winners  will  be  announced  at 
Alumni  Weekend  and  in  the  June  Alumni  News  Register. 
Winning  photographs  will  be  published  in  the  July 
Alumni  Register. 


Contest  Rules: 

1.  Categories  will  be  black-and-white  and  color,  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  and  all  entries  will  be  judged  by  two 
committees  making  separate  awards. 

2.  All  photographs  should  be  mounted  suitably  for  ex- 
hibition, with  the  name  and  address  of  the  photographer 
printed  on  the  back  side.  Mountings  must  be  no  smaller 
than  8x10  inches  and  must  not  exceed  twelve  inches  in 
either  dimension. 

3.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  alumni  of  Duke  University, 
other  than  individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs. 

4.  All  entries  to  be  returned  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  mailer. 

5.  Each  entrant  must  rightfully  identify  himself  or  her- 
self as  either  a  professional  or  an  amateur:  professional 
being  any  person  whose  primary  means  of  livelihood  is 
sale  of  his  own  photographic  work,  or  services,  or  em- 
ployment in  teaching  or  editing  photography. 

6.  Contestants  may  enter  as  many  photographs  as  they 
wish,  in  any  and  all  categories. 

7.  Winning  entries  will  become  the  property  of  the  De- 
partment of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  University. 

8.  Deadline  for  entries  will  be  May  7,  1974.  Entries  re- 
ceived after  this  date  will  be  returned  by  mail. 

9.  Awards  will  be  announced  during  Alumni  Weekend 
in  May  1974,  and  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Alumni  News  Register. 


Entries  should  be  submitted  to: 

Alumni  Photo  Contest 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
Duke  Station 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
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The  history  of  So\  iel  censorship  is  a  far 
more  virions  matter.  As  Uu  Has  ward 
points  out.  when  the  lilerarv  archives  of  the 
last  fifty  years  become  available.  "Our  whole 
mcw  of  Soviet  literature  will  have  to  be  re- 
vived. Not  only  will  there  be  a  radical  shift 
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Overlying  the  jacket  of  a  book  about  Russia's  underground  literature,  two  "tamizdat"  books,  printed  in  the  West  in  special  miniature 
editions  to  facilitate  their  smuggling  back  into  the  USSR 


A  Duke  economist' s  collection  of  literature  from  the  Soviet  underground  suggests  that  - 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
is  the  Tip  of  an  Iceberg 


/\  few  weeks  ago.  the  press  of  the  wes- 
tern world  was  full  of  stories  about  a 
book  that  had  just  been  published  in 
Paris.  Books  are  published  every  day; 
but  the  appearance  of  The  Gulag 
Archipelago,  by  Soviet  Nobel  Prize- 
winner Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  was  an 
event  of  significance  both  literary  and 
political. 

One  more  time,  the  western  public 
was  brought  into  awareness  of  "samiz- 
dat" — the  unofficial,  underground  litera- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
socialist  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 
Solzhenitsyn's  book,  a  graphic  depiction 
of  Stalin's  secret  police  and  prison 
camps,  could  not  be  published  in  the 
author's  homeland:  the  man  who  wrote 
August  1914,  The  First  Circle,  and  One 
Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovitch 
is  not  a  popular  man  with  the  Soviet 
government.  The  Gulag  Archipelago 
had  its  first  circulation  clandestinely: 
passed  hand  to  hand  in  typescript  inside 
the  USSR,  before  being  smuggled  out  of 
the  country  to  be  published  abroad. 

The  word  "samizdat"  literally  means 
"self-publishing."  Its  advent  in  eastern 
Europe  is  a  development  unique  in  litera- 
ture. Thousands  of  essays,  stories, 
poems,  novels,  scientific  papers  circulate 
on  the  eastern  side  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Iron  Curtain,  where  publica- 
tion would  be  forbidden  by  government 
censors.  Authors  and  disseminators  of 
samizdat  literature  run  heavy  risks:  loss 
of  civil  liberties  and  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood, sentences  to  insane  asylums  or 
jail — but  the  volume  of  samizdat  is  in- 
creasing. Samizdat  readers  copy  and 
recopy  prohibited  works,  pass  them  on 
to  trusted  friends  to  read  and  copy 
again  in  typescript  or  mimeograph  form. 
Of  this  growing  volume  of  bootleg 
literature,  some  seventy  thousand  pages 
have  made  their  way  to  the  West  in  ;he 
last  ten  years  from   the   USSR  alone. 

Duke  economist  Vladimir  Treml  has 
gathered  several  hundred  articles  of 
samizdat  into  a  traveling  exhibition  that 
provides  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 


"unofficial"  literature  of  the  socialist 
countries  of  Europe.  The  exhibition  first 
went  on  display  at  Duke  two  years  ago, 
and  since  has  been  shown  at  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C.  State.  Berkeley,  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  and  is  pre- 
sently at  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Its  next  showing  will  be 
at  Colorado  College.  The  exhibition 
began  with  Trend's  private  collection 
of  underground  literary  works  and 
papers  in  economics,  then  was  expanded 
with  holdings  from  the  Duke  libraries 
and  other  faculty  members  at  Duke  and 
at  UNC.  donations  from  American  and 
British  publishing  houses  and  such 
"samizdat  centers"  as  "Kultura,"  an 
organization  for  Polish  emigres  in  Paris, 
Possev  Publishing  House  in  Frankfurt. 
the  Alexander  Herzen  Foundation  in 
Amsterdam.  Radio  Liberty  in  New  York 
and  Munich,  and  "Smoloskyp"  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  exhibition  now  contains  approxi- 
mately 450  items,  including  the  first  copy 
of  The  Gulag  Archipelago  to  reach  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  being 
continuously  updated  as  new  material 
becomes  available.  Sponsor  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  Duke's  Committee  on  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies,  an  active 
group  with  literature,  economics, 
history,  and  political  science  represented 
in  its  membership. 

The  exhibition  includes  material  da- 
ting back  as  far  as  the  mid-1950's, 
along  with  contemporary  work,  and 
covers  the  spectrum  of  samizdat — pages 
of  original  handwritten  and  typed  manu- 
script, mimeographed  magazines,  books 
and  documents  smuggled  out  of  eastern 
Europe  and  published  in  the  West,  in 
the  original  and  in  translations,  and 
Western  publications  dealing  with  samiz- 
dat literature. 

The  bulk  of  the  Duke  collection  is 
of  literary  work,  with  a  sampling  of 
political  and  religious  matter.  The  col- 
lection also  includes,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  some  examples  of  faked 
samizdat — articles    composed    in    the 


West,  sometimes  under  plagiarized  by- 
lines of  actual  samizdat  writers,  with 
the  hope  of  tapping  the  profits  that  pub- 
lication can  bring. 

A  new  feature  of  the  exhibition  is 
a  set  of  color  photographs  of  under- 
ground Soviet  paintings,  works  which, 
because  of  their  unacceptable  style  or 
subject  matter,  would  not  be  shown 
or  sold  in  the  USSR.  The  "socialist 
realism"  school  of  the  Soviet  censors 
allows  nothing  shown  that  smacks  of 
the  abstract,  the  erotic,  or  the  pessi- 
mistic: cf.  Nikita  Krushchev  on  modem 
art.  As  an  indication  of  what  the  situa- 
tion is  like  in  the  Soviet  Union,  all  of 
the  painters  represented  in  the  exhibition 
are  presently  in  jail  or  asylums. 

(Oddly  enough,  occasionally  the 
Soviet  government  does  allow  exhibi- 
tion of  work  normally  proscribed — 
abroad.  In  apparent  attempt  to  present 
a  liberal  face,  some  Soviet  painters 
have  their  work  hung  in  cultural  centers 
of  the  West,  with  the  blessing  of  their 
government,  while  it  is  forbidden  at 
home.) 

And  the  underground  literati  are  up 
with  technology.  A  recent  addition  to  the 
collection  is  some  samples  of  magnitiz- 
dat,  tape  recordings  of  underground 
poetry  and  songs  that  pass  hand  to  hand 
along  with  written  matter.  Some  of  the 
recorded  songs  have  a  political  slant, 
many  are  long,  ballad-type  pieces  of  a 
fine  lyrical  quality. 

But  censorship  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  merely  of  political  matter.  Art 
must  carry  an  "uplifting"  message  and 
serve  the  interests  of  the  state.  There 
is  a  story  about  a  time  when  Stalin 
took  it  upon  himself  to  review  a  book 
of  love  poems  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  publication.  Stalin  read  the 
book  and  commented, 

"Very  good  poems.  Print  two  copies — 
one  for  him  and  one  for  her."  But  none 
for  the  public. 

"Soviet  censorship  goes  to  some  ridi- 
culous lengths,"  Treml  said.  He  men- 
tioned a  novel  by  Anatoly  Kuznetsov, 
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Iterms  from  the  collection: 
above,  several  copies  of  under- 
ground mimeographed  maga- 
zines from  the  USSR;  at  right, 
the  notorious  Gulag  Archipelago 
which  earned  Solzhenitsyn  his 
expulsion  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  beside  it  a  critical 
study  of  Solzhenitsyn's  work, 
Ten  Years  After  One  Day  in  the 
Life  of  Ivan  Denisovitch 


who  defected  to  England  in  1969,  that 
dealt  with  anti-Semitism  in  the  Ukraine 
during  World  War  II. 

"In  the  book,  Kuznetsov  had  scenes 
of  Gestapo  agents  using  police  dogs. 
But  Russian  police  also  use  dogs.  So 
all  mention  of  police  dogs  had  to  come 
out.  And  there  was  a  scene  of  two 
little  boys  playing  in  a  wrecked  Ger- 
man tank  in  a  little  village.  The  cen- 
sors considered  that  a  tank  is  a  tank, 
not  something  to  be  played  with,  so 
that  scene  was  taken  out — it  might  have 
pacifist  overtones  or  something." 

In  the  exhibition,  Kuznetsov's  book 
is  shown  in  two  versions:  the  published 
Soviet  one  and,  next  to  it,  Kuznetsov's 
original  text  with  the  deleted  parts 
printed  in  italics.  Kuznetsov  smuggled 
the  original  version  out  of  the  USSR 
when  he  defected,  by  photographing  the 
entire  manuscript  on  35-millimeter  film 
and  sewing  the  negatives  inside  the  lining 
of  a  coat. 

Not  all  of  the  samizdat  that  makes 
it  out  of  eastern  Europe  gets  published. 
Some  of  it  is  just  plain  bad  work.  Treml 
mentioned  one  paper  which  purported 
to  mathematically  prove  that  mankind 
would  achieve  immortality  exactly  six 
years  after  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
munist state. 

But,  Treml  went  on,  much  of  the  under- 
ground literature  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
of  very  high  quality,  worthy  of  its 
lineage  from  Tolstoi  and  Dostoevski  and 
Chekhov.  That  quality  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  has  twice  been 
awarded  to  Russian  novelists — Boris 
Pasternak  and  Solzhenitsyn — whose 
greatest  works  have  never  been  printed 
in  their  homeland;  another  Russian 
writer,  Ivan  Bunin,  received  the  1933 
Prize  after  "he  had.  become  an  expa- 
triate in  Paris.  Only  one  orthodox 
Soviet  author — Mikhail  Sholokhov  in 
1965 — has  ever  been  a  Nobel  laureate. 

Treml  himself  is  Russian,  born  in 
Kharkov  in  1929.  He  was  deported  by 
the  German  army  in  1943,  and  lived  in 
Germany  and  Austria  before  emigrating 
to  the  United  States  in  1950.  He  served 
in  the  U.  S.' Marines  from  1951  to  1953, 
then  earned  degrees  at  Brooklyn  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  came  to  the  Duke 
faculty  in  1967. 

Assisting  him  now  with  the  exhibition 
is  senior  Russian  major  Julie  Blume,  of 
Oxon  Hill,   Md.,  who  has  traveled  to 


South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Michi- 
gan with  the  collection  to  prepare  its 
showings. 

The  exhibition  represents  most  of  the 
samizdat  writers  known  in  the  West, 
such  as  Pasternak,  Solzhenitsyn, 
Kuznetsov.  Stalin's  daughter  Svetlana, 
as  well  as  work  by  less-known  individ- 
uals. Writers  of  samizdat  are  a  mixed 
mass  of  people:  students,  established 
writers,  journalists,  scientists,  workers; 
a  retired  general,  one  of  Marshal  Tito's 
closest  advisers,  the  man  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Soviet  development  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  Most  of  the  writers 
are  of  the  intelligentsia  and  student 
population,  but  in  the  exhibition  there  is 
one  memoir  by  a  worker,  "rough  in  its 
language  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
powerful  document."  There  are  three 
science  fiction  novels  of  political  satire 
(one  of  which  actually  has  come  out  from 
a  small  Soviet  publishing  house — in 
Siberia),  and  some  work  by  V.  Maxi- 
mov,  who  is  "a  second-rate  journalist 
on  a  small-town  newspaper"  by  day  and 
a  samizdat  author  by  night.  One  example 
of  a  censor-blocked  talent  is  Vassily 
Grossman,  whose  "approved"  works 
were  at  best  mediocre,  but  whose 
posthumously  discovered  manuscript 
Vsye  Techel,  "Forever  Flowing" — dis- 
played in  the  exhibition  in  one  of  the 
miniature  volumes  designed  especially  to 
be  smuggled  back  into  the  USSR — re- 
vealed a  fine  literary  ability. 

Most  samizdat  comes  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  other  socialist  countries  of 
Europe  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in  what 
they  allow  published:  except  for  The 
Gulag  Archipelago,  all  of  Solzhenitsyn's 
work  has  been  published  in  Yugoslavia. 
The  material  finds  its  way  west  by 
various  routes:  papers  are  slipped  into 
diplomatic  pouches  or  deposited  at  west- 
ern embassies;  carried  out  by  emigres, 
or  by  sympathetic  citizens  who  by  virtue 
of  their  own  prominence  are  free  from 
the  searches  most  of  their  countrymen 
have  to  go  through  when  traveling 
abroad;  many  manuscripts  have  left  the 
USSR  with  visiting  members  of  western 
communist  parties  who  disagree  with  the 
repression  of  the  Soviet  government, 
especially  the  British,  French,  and 
Italians.  Doctor  Zhivago  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Italy,  the  manuscript  report- 
edly brought  out  by  an  Italian  communist 
going  home. 

Although  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
cracking  down  on  the  cultural   under- 


ground, the  flow  of  "unofficial"  litera- 
ture is  increasing,  inside  the  USSR  and 
across  its  borders.  Tamizdat  (lit.,  pub- 
lished "over  there") — material  pub- 
lished abroad,  then  smuggled  into  the 
USSR — is  making  Soviet  intellectuals 
increasingly  aware  of  thought  and  events 
in  the  West.  According  to  Treml,  Soviet 
economists  can,  via  the  underground, 
read  anything  their  western  colleagues 
do.  And  this  increased  contact  with  the 
West  is  stimulating  the  production  of 
"unapproved"  literature,  by  people  in 
many  walks  of  life. 

There's  a  Russian  saying  about  some 
kinds  of  literary  production,  that  one  is 
"writing  for  the  desk  drawer."  But 
a  lot  of  that  work  is  now  finding  its 
way  out  of  the  desk,  and  out  of  tighter 
places.  The  writings  of  a  jailed  poet 
find  their  way  around  the  country;  the 
proceedings  of  a  secret  trial  mysteriously 
appear   in   a   mimeographed   magazine. 

"This  is  a  very  impressive  human  phe- 
nomenon," Treml  said,  "and  it  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  courage  of  writers  in  the 
USSR." 

Samizdat  is  an  exclusively  idealistic 
undertaking;  tangible  benefits  are  non- 
existent. Underground  writers  receive  no 
remuneration  when  their  work  finds  print; 
most  have  no  control  over  the  publica- 
tion of  their  work  abroad,  usually  they  do 
not  even  know  of  it. 

Twisting  a  familiar  phrase,  Treml 
noted  that,  "Over  there  it  can  well  be 
a  case  of  'publish  and  perish.'" 

The  copying  and  recopying  of  samiz- 
dat manuscripts  introduces  a  sidelight 
to  the  process,  what  happens  to  a  paper 
as  it  goes  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
original  manuscripts  in  Treml's  col- 
lection often  contrast  sharply  with  later 
typed  and  printed  copies:  words,  even 
whole  pages  are  sometimes  lost,  and 
some  individuals  along  the  chain  are  not 
above  a  little  freelance  editing  of  their 
own.  Comparisions  of  the  various  texts 
adds  an  extra  dimension  to  the  study  of 
the  samizdat  that  does  reach  the  West, 
and  expands  the  western  view  of  the 
phenomenon  as  a  whole. 

A  cartoon  in  the  exhibition  shows 
a  man  coming  home  to  find  his  wife 
typing.  "What  are  you  typing?"  he  asks. 
"War  and  Peace."  "Why?  There're 
plenty  of  copies  around."  "Yes,  but  I 
want  our  daughter  to  read  it.  And  she 
won't  read  anything  that  isn't  typed." 

-J.W. 
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Photographs  courtesy  Paul  Connel 


Hemmed  in  Males 


The  saloon  is  gone  up  the  creek 
with  the  black  sand  round  its 
mouth,  it  went  floating  like 

a  backhouse  on  the  Mississippi  in 

flood  time  but  it  went  up 

the  creek  into  Limbo  from  whence 

only  empty  bottles  ever  return 
and  that's  where  George  is 
He's  gone  upstream  to  ask  'em 

to  let  him  in  at  the  hole 

in  the  wall  where  the  W.C.T.U. 

sits  knitting  elastic  stockings 

for  varicose  veins.  Poor  George 
he's  got  a  job  now  as  janitor 
in  Lincoln  School  but  the  saloon 

is  gone  forever  with  pictures 

of  Sullivan  and  Kilrain  on 

the  walls  and  Pop  Anson  holding 

a  bat.  Poor  George,  they've  cut 
out  his  pituitary  gland  and  his 
vas  deferens  is  in  the  spitoon — 

You  can  laugh  at  him  without  his 
organs  but  that's  the  way  with 
a  river  when  it  wants  to 

drown  you,  it  sucks  you  in  and 
you  feel  the  old  saloon  sinking 
under  you  and  you  say  good-by 

just  as  George  did,  good-by  poetry 
the  black  sand's  got  me,  the  old 
days  are  over,  there's  no  place 

any  more  for  me  to  go  now 
except  home — 


-William  Carlos  Williams 

Collected  Earlier  Poems 
Copyright  1938  by  New  Directions  Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Direc- 
tions Publishing  Corp. 


Regard  i  ng 

the 
Forgotten 


Robert  Coles:  studies  in  policy  science  and  human  passion 


/Vcross  the  United  States  there  are 
twenty-five  million  impoverished,  de- 
prived, and  misunderstood  Americans, 
black  and  white,  who,  like  Poor  George, 
are  lost  forever  in  the  black  river  sand. 
Seldom  are  they  physically  sound,  only 
occasionally  are  they  medically  sus- 
tained, and  rarely  are  they  immortalized 
by  a  Dr.  Williams.  More  often  they  are 
scorned,  patronized,  and  looked  upon  as 
morally  deficient  and  psychologically 
sick. 

These  are  America's  forgotten  citizens 
whom  child  psychiatrist  Robert  Coles 
has  chosen  to  regard  for  over  a  decade. 
Coles,  a  Harvard  graduate  and  adjunct 
professor  of  policy  science  and  psy- 
chiatry at  Duke,  is  considered  one  of  the 
nation's  top-ranked  researchers  in  the 
field  of  poverty.  He  has  been  an  advisor 
at  Congressional  hearings  on  migrant 
labor;  worked  for  Robert  Kennedy; 
studied  under  David  Riesman  and  Erik 
Erikson.  But  he  is  also  known  for  his 


compassion  and  ability  to  deal 
"humanly"  with  those  around  him. 
He  has  become  friend  and  correspon- 
dent with  Anna  Freud  and  Father  Daniel 
Berrigan:  respected  Paul  Tillich  for  his 
understanding  of  faith  and  the  human 
mind:  and  greatly  admired  Dr.  William 
Carlos  Williams  for  his  writing  and  his 
dedication  as  a  physician. 

But  unlike  the  style  of  his  exemplar, 
William  Carlos  Williams,  Coles'  work 
has  led  him  beyond  the  bittersweet  mes- 
sage of  poetry  and  prose  to  the  activist 
stance  of  full-bodied  communication  de- 
scribing a  reality  that  few  of  us  know. 
Sharecroppers,  migrant  farm  workers, 
mountaineers,  poor  blacks,  and  working 
class  whites  are  the  subjects  for  Coles' 
research — if  you  would  call  it  research. 

The  type  of  work  Robert  Coles  does 
very  rarely  results  in  solutions  to  specific 
problems.  Instead,  he  records  what  he 
has  observed — whether  it  be  inspiring, 
troubling,  confusing,  or  merely  worthy 


of  quiet  interest  and  reflection.  Dis- 
cussion and  analysis  may  follow,  but  more 
often  a  mood  is  created  that  transfers 
feeling  and  fosters  understanding  of  hu- 
manity. As  a  physician  and  psychiatrist 
Coles  has  tried  to  study  not  only  the  ill- 
nesses and  problems  that  people  have. 
but  also  their  lives.  The  lives  he  describes 
are  often  ill-favored  and  maybe  mis- 
shapen; they  may  on  occasion  be  ac- 
knowledged as  forbidding  or  grotesque, 
or  ruined  beyond  repair.  Yet  to  the  view 
of  this  professor  at  Duke,  these  for- 
gotten millions  are  often  astonishingly 
healthy  in  mind  and  remarkably  coura- 
geous in  spirit. 

Robert  Coles'  message  is  a  passionate 
appeal  to  an  America  beset  with  more 
social  suffering  and  guided  by  more 
social  policy  making  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Great  Depression  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  But  what  have 
public  policy  making  and  bureaucracy 
brought  us?  Fortunately,  for  Duke  and 
the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Dr.  Coles  has  given  policy- 
makers different  perspectives  and  policy 
making  some  new  credibility.  He  has 
gone  beyond  the  "orientation."  the  "ap- 
proach," the  "conceptual  framework," 
the  "theoretical  structure"  that  so  many 
academicians  and  professionals  use  to 
label  their  observations.  His  style  is 
narrative  and  insightful  rather  than 
analytic.  He  has  dropped  the  stereo- 
typing noun  and  allowed  those  about 
whom  policy  is  made  to  describe  them- 
selves in  their  own  voices;  not  in  a  single 
word,  but  inactive  and  alive  phrases,  emo- 
tions, and  expressions. 


"Life's  inconsistencies  and  paradoxes 
often  do  not  lend  themselves  to  'clarifi- 
cation' and  'objectivity',"  Coles 
explains.  More  often  they  demonstrate 
the  highly  complex  nature  of  what  it  is  to 
be  a  total  human  being;  something  cap- 
tured by  a  keenly  sensitive  few  who  have 
managed  to  set  down  feelings  both  com- 
prehensible and  enduring  about  human 
beings  the  rest  of  us  have  merely 
pigeonholed. 

.Although  Coles  travels  extensively  for 
his  research,  he  is  presently  co-teaching 
a  small  seminar  at  Duke  in  policy  science 
methodology  along  with  Institute  instruc- 
tor Bruce  Payne.  Payne  acts  as  Coles' 
liaison  to  the  campus  and  supervises 
student  projects  much  of  the  time. 
Comment,  criticism,  communication  be- 
tween Coles  and  his  students  takes  place 
via  letters  and  brief  encounters.  For  a 
man  with  so  much  to  say,  time  is 
precious. 

A  life  filled  with  memorable  ex- 
perience and  a  personality  requiring  a 
certain  privacy  has  allowed  Robert  Coles 
to  produce  more  than  400  essays  and 
sixteen  books  in  the  last  fourteen  years. 
This  prodigious  output  has  established 
Coles,  44,  as  among  the  most  influential 
living  psychiatrists  in  the  U.S.  Coles, 
however,  has  no  psychoanalytic  theories 
to  prove.  Nor  does  he  hand  out  question- 
naires, assemble  statistics,  chart  curves, 
or  proffer  tidy  conclusions.  And  his  pa- 
tients are  not  the  ones  normally  seen  in 
psychiatric  clinics,  much  less  on  the 
analyst's  couch.  Instead  Coles  feels  psy- 
chiatrists should  "blend  poetic  insight 
with  a  craft  and  unite  intimately  the  ra- 
tional and  the  intuitive;  the  aloof  stance 
of  the  scholar  with  the  passion  and  af- 
fection of  the  friend  who  cares  and  is 
moved." 

Coles  found  a  way  to  combine  his 
talents  as  scholar  and  friend  in  a  study 
of  the  first  four  black  children  who  were 
moved  into  desegregated  schools  in  New 
Orleans.  Given  the  climate  of  the 
early  sixties,  this  was  no  easy  task;  to 
move  suddenly,  intimately  into  the  world 
of  four  black  families  in  perhaps  the 
tensest  situation  of  their  lives.  Coles 
wanted  to  study  individuals  under  stress; 
he  wanted  to  seek  out  persons  living 
crisis-fed  existences  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  come  to  him. 

"What  doctors  and  psychiatrists 
usually  do  not  do  is  work  with  people  who 
have  no  particular  reason,  interest,  or 


desire  to  see  them,"  he  said.  Aware  of  the 
anxieties  and  suspicions  of  the  families 
involved,  Coles  did  not  take  any  notes  or 
tape  any  conversations  for  several  weeks. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  wrote  only 
the  basic  facts  of  each  case.  Coles 
realized  he  had  come  south  with  pre- 
conceived notions  about  the  trauma  he 
thought  black  children  must  be  experi- 
encing, but  his  method  of  pure  obser- 
vation— talking,  listening,  watching, 
and  being  watched — taught  him  other- 
wise. It  was  like  a  tennis  game  with  the 
action  moving  back  and  forth.  He  felt 
himself  "walking  a  tightrope,  on  the 
borderline  of  medicine,  psychiatry, 
anthropology,  history,  and  political 
science!"  For  all  the  research  he  was 
doing  on  others,  Coles  clearly  recognized 
that  he  had  learned  more  about  his  own 
mind  and  how  closed  off  from  people  he 
had  been. 

"Sometimes  a  friend  of  mine  will  ask 
me  if  it  was  worth  it,  sitting  in  that  school 
building  all  by  myself.  A  lot  of  blacks  say 
we  should  stay  away  from  white  people 
altogether.  But  I  disagree.  I  can't  say  it's 
been  a  honeymoon  all  these  years.  I 
can't  say  it's  been  a  waste  of  time, 
either.  I  think  this:  I'd  do  it  again,  even 
with  all  the  pain,  even  with  those  mobs 
and  my  daddy,  losing  his  job." 

Black  girl  in  New  Orleans 

Coles  learned  that  both  groups  of 
children,  white  and  black,  were  more 
flexible  in  their  new-found  situation  than 
outsiders  imagined.  Ruby  Bridges,  only 
six,  was  one  of  those  children  who 
seemed  able  to  deal  with  anything — as 
Coles  discovered  on  the  first  day  of  en- 
forced integration  in  1960.  He  watched 
Ruby  brave  mobs  and  their  profanity  to 
enter  an  all-white  school.  Coles  had 
known  Ruby  for  several  weeks  by  this 
time  and  saw  through  her  eyes  and 
crayon  pictures  a  new  view  of  the  "white 
world".  Whenever  she  drew  white  chil- 
dren, they  came  out  taller  than  she,  what- 
ever their  height  in  real  life.  Her  white 
children  had  carefully  drawn  features 
and  the  right  number  of  fingers  and  toes, 
while  she  pictured  herself  as  lacking  an 
eye,  or  perhaps  an  ear  or  an  arm.  "When 
I  draw  a  white  girl,"  she  explained,  "I 
know  she'll  be  O.K.,  but  with  the  blacks 
it's  not  so  O.K."  All  the  same,  Ruby 
herself  was  O.K.  Her  strength  Coles 
discovered,    came   from   a   strong   and 
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supporting  family  life. 

In  all  the  families  Coles  visited,  he 
persuaded  the  youngsters  to  reveal  them- 
selves by  asking  them  to  draw  with  the 
crayons  he  carried  everywhere.  To  one 
child  he  became,  not  Dr.  Coles,  but  the 
Crayon  Man.  For  many  children  this 
pastime  was  a  cherished  event.  It  gave 
them  a  chance  to  "talk"  to  Dr.  Coles: 
a  chance  to  share  a  dream,  idea,  or  ex- 
perience. For  some,  it  became  a  very 
special  project. 

"// /  draw  a  picture,  a  good  one,  I 
want  to  keep  it.  The  last  time  you  said 
you  wanted  it.  I  just  want  it— because  it's 
good  to  look  at,  and  it  may  not  be  as  good 
as  it  could  be,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could 
do,  and  I  can  take  it  and  look  at  it,  and 
it  will  be  along  with  me  up  North,  and  I 
can  think  of  being  back  here  where  I 
drew  it  and  then  I'll  know  we'll  be  coming 
back  here  where  I  drew  it,  and  I 
can  look  ahead  to  that,  you  see." 

Migrant  child 

For  the  migrant  child  the  world  is  a 
thing  that  constantly  shifts;  and  some- 


thing like  a  drawing,  made  by  the  child 
himself,  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  The 
migrants  are  perhaps  the  most  forlorn 
figures  in  Coles'  work.  They  are  born, 
most  often,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with- 
out birth  certificates  or  any  place  to  call 
home.  Some  300,000  migrant  children  do 
not  even  have  an  opportunity  many  ani- 
mals have:  to  define  themselves  by  where 
they  live.  Instead  they  move  about  in  old 
cars  and  trucks  harvesting  the  food  the 
rest  of  us  eat.  By  the  age  of  seven  most 
migrant  children  have  given  up  the  idea 
of  ever  going  to  school  and  have  joined 
their  parents  in  the  fields. 

Migrant  children  in  their  earliest  years 
are  active  and  full  of  assertive  freedom. 
They  explore  the  woods  and  fields;  they 
know  the  land  and  its  seasons;  and  they 
are  easy  and  relaxed  about  time  and 
schedules.  But  all  too  soon  hunger,  di- 
sease, and  despair  make  it  hard  to  under- 
stand and  accept  the  many  contradic- 
tions that  plague  their  minds.  They 
develop  an  uncanny  mixture  of  realism, 
mysticism,  and  fatalism — a  powerful  kind 
of  fatalism  that  eventually  fulfills  what 
their  harshest  critics  say  of  them:  They 
are  "listless,  apathetic,  hard  to  under- 


stand, disorderly,  subject  to  outbursts  of 
self  injury  and  destructive  violence 
toward  others."  Perhaps  it  is  because 
they  see  no  way  out  of  their  death-in- 
life  existence;  and  they  must  always  sub- 
mit to  the  demands,  confusion,  and  sad- 
ness of  travel...  endless  travel. 

"The  crewleader,  he  said  the  boy  will  be 
'another  lazy  picker'  and  I  stood  up  and 
spoke  back,  I  said  we  gets  them  in,  the 
beans,  don't  we  and  what  more  can  he 
want,  for  all  he  pays  us?  I'll  ask  you. 
I  guess  he  wants  our  blood.  That's  what 
I  think  is  is  he  wants,  and  if  he  sees  my 
children  trying  to  keep  some  of  their 
blood  to  themselves,  then  he  gets  spiteful 
about  them  and  calls  them  all  his  names 
like  that." 

Migrant  mother 

Virtual  captives,  the  migrant  workers 
who  try  to  escape  the  circle  are  some- 
times arrested  on  fabricated  charges  by 
law  officers  sympathetic  to  the  farmers. 
Many  workers  have  little  or  no  money  to 
aid  their  escape  since  they  are  paid 
nothing  in  cash  on  the  grounds  that  their 


Coles  with  wife,  Jane,  and  their  three  sons.  "Blending  poetic  insight  with  a  craft  and  uniting  intimately  the  rational  and  the  intuitive. 
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wages  are  already  owed  the  bossmen  for 
transportation,  food,  and  shelter.  It  is 
most  often  the  case  that  once  a  child 
is  born  on  the  road  he  will  never  accumu- 
late enough  money  to  leave. 

But  even  the  migrant  worker  has  an 
ability  to  endure  his  situation  and  it  was 
this  strength  Coles  noticed  in  his  sub- 
jects; their  redemptive  moments.  He  did 
not  pity  them  or  find  them  incapable  of 
dealing  with  life.  They  had  taught  their 
children  a  reality  they  knew  well;  what  to 
expect  from  life.  Most  important,  they 
had  given  their  children  what  they  could. . . 
love.  Even  if  they  had  no  possessions, 
or  a  way  to  keep  them,  they  had  their 
children. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  better  in  the  field, 
when  I  know  my  baby  is  waiting  there 
for  me,  and  soon  I'll  be  able  to  go  see 
her  and  do  what  I  can  for  her.  It  gives 
you  something  to  look  ahead  to." 

Migrant  mother 

For  many  of  the  people  Coles  worked 
with  —  sharecroppers,  mountaineers, 
middle  Americans,  blacks,  and  migrants 
— pouring  out  their  lives  was  a  type  of 
therapy.  Coles  found  that  most  were 
grateful  to  have  someone  to  listen  to 
them:  someone  who  felt  it  was  important 
to  hear  and  understand  their  side — what 
they  wanted  and  what  they  were  losing. 
And  Coles  had  no  particular  ax  to  grind. 

In  each  case  the  problems  were  dif- 
ferent. For  the  sharecropper  isolation 
and  loneliness  seemed  to  be  a  large  part 
of  the  problem.  Some  had  spent  their 
entire  lives  within  a  five-mile  radius  and 
were  psychologically  resigned  to  the 
situation.  But  more  important  most  had 
a  paralyzing  fear  of  city  life,  bolstered  by 
terrifying  stories  of  what  had  happened 
to  relatives  or  friends  who  had  gone 
North. 

For  the  mountaineer  attachment  to  the 
land  was  not  seen  as  a  hardship,  but 
rather  a  joy.  Though  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  hollows  of  Ap- 
palachia,  mountaineers  at  least  have 
lived  on  land  that  was  theirs  and  so  have 
had  more  to  offer  their  children  than  mi- 
grants or  sharecroppers — more  of  a  his- 
tory, and  more  to  defend.  But  because 
they  have  a  permanent  tie  to  the  land,  a 
different  problem  results.  Work  is  hard 
to  find,  so  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by 
going  to  school  and  a  lot  to  lose  by  chal- 
lenging dishonest  officials  who  control 


what  few  jobs  there  are — primarily  min- 
ing. They  are  called  a  "suspicious"  group 
of  people  and  many  accept  that  label 
readily.  "The  coal  people  come  in,  and 
then  the  next  thing  they're  gone  and  all 
we  have  for  it  is  a  landslide.  If  you  don't 
get  suspicious,  you're  not  right  in  your 
head."  But  Coles  feels  a  better  term  is 
"realistic,"  which  means  simply  being 
smart  about  their  world. 

Of  all  the  groups  Coles  studied  he  felt 
a  special  sympathy  for  working  people — 
the  Middle  Americans  as  he  calls  them — 
because  it  is  they  who  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  change  in  American  society. 
Coles  has  described  the  policemen,  fire- 
men, bank  tellers,  typists,  storekeepers, 
telephone  repairmen  and  others  who 
make  up  the  nation's  working  class  not 
as  a  "group,"  but  rather  as  individuals. 
Each  Middle  American  wants  most  of  all 
to  be  judged  on  his  own  merits:  not  to  be 
scorned  by  the  "radicals,"  the  "snob- 
students,"  the  "professors,  the  big-brain 
types"  who  look  down  on  them.  What 
they  are  most  resentful  of  and  feel  their 
hard-won  status  most  threatened  by  are 
the  "others  who  are  not  doing  the  best 
they  can"  for  themselves  or  for  their 
country. 

Although  understanding  is  not  always 
characteristic  of  the  Middle  Americans, 
Coles  cannot  look  upon  them  as  being 
bad.  Often  they  are  ambivalent.  One 
moment  the  stereotyped  language  pours 
out  offensively:  then  prejudice  gives 
way  to  sympathy.  Coles  views  them 
as  "human  beings,  strong  and  sensible, 
weak  and  full  of  faults."  He  acknowl- 
edges the  "blindness,  the  distortions,  the 
racism,  the  meanness"  among  them,  but 
he  also  believes  many  of  the  same  quali- 
ties are  to  be  found  in  all  groups. 

Although  his  research  is  done 
primarily  with  the  poor,  it  is  all 
groups  that  Coles  seems  to  be  dealing 
with.  His  ability  to  weave  together 
the  stories  of  the  people  he  observes, 
their  vast  differences,  comes  from  the 
"coherence  of  mind"  he  searches  for  and 
finds  even  in  the  most  wretched  of  his 
"neighbors."  What  gives  Coles'  own 
work  coherence,  finally,  is  his  mastery  of 
direct,  flexible,  lucid  English — a  mastery 
worthy  of  a  good  novelist.  To  date  Coles' 
masterpiece  is  the  four-volume  Children 
of  Crisis  series,  which  describes  and 
assesses  the  plight  and  fate  of  America's 
forgotten  children.  Throughout  all  his 
work,  however.  Coles  manages  to  convey 


an  emotional  message  that  cannot  help 
but  touch  his  readers  and  inspire  his 
students.  As  one  student  described  her 
project  with  the  visually  handicapped: 
the  style,  the  approach,  the  message 
were  reflective  of  her  mentor: 

"I  chose  this  area  because  of  the 
'social  realities'  involved  with  the  world 
of  the  'abnormal.'  1  hope  to  explore  his/ 
her  perceptions  of  what  'living'  is  all 
about:  how  they're  treated  by  their 
friends  and  family  and  strangers.  To  me, 
the  handicapped  often  live  in  a  different 
kind  of  poverty  than  we  usually  think 
about  and  we  view  most  handicaps,  be 
they  physical  or  mental,  as  something 
strange  and  forbidden  and  less  than  our- 
selves." 

A  he  awareness  and  compassion  that 
Coles  fosters  in  his  students  gives  hope 
for  the  future  of  forgotten  Americans.  It 
lends  a  special  immediacy,  compassion, 
direction  to  the  study  of  public  policy; 
and  it  has  created  a  "larger-than-life 
figure"  from  a  man  who  has  spent  years 
of  work  to  portray  a  small  portion  of  the 
world's  reality.  Does  a  "larger-than- 
life"  figure  deserve  exhaltation  of  heroic 
proportions? 

Coles  hardly  "cuts  the  figure"  of  a 
hero.  His  face  is  deeply  lined,  and  vul- 
nerable; with  narrow  shoulders  and 
gaunt  frame  he  seems  rather  frail.  At 
times  he  has  been  characterized  as  an 
older  version  of  Ralph  Nader;  or  as  a 
younger  Boris  Pasternak.  In  either  event 
he  is  both  a  writer  and  a  public  con- 
science. And  contrary  to  most  heroes. 
Coles  possesses  an  uncharacteristic 
lack  of  self  confidence.  He  does  not  find 
his  work  completely  satisfying,  in  quality 
or  in  quantity.  Maybe  it  is  because  he 
is  a  self-taught  writer  who  finds  it  pain- 
ful to  never  know  if  he  has  done  a  good 
job  .  .  .  but  perhaps  it  is  more  because 
Coles  will  never  really  feel  his  work  is 
completed. 

"///  had  to  choose  between  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  and  doing  something  to 
change  the  status  quo,  I'd  do  the  latter, 
...My  life  is  half  over.  I'll  just  try  to  do 
what  I  can." 

Robert  Coles 


-MG 
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v.  to  carve  jade:  to  make  useful,  to  temper,  to  do 
something  creative  with  jade:  n.  carved  jade: 
later  usage,  to  temper,  or  to  educate.) 

—calligraphy  by  Shiang  Tai  Tuan 


Thinking  of  the  Miracle 


Collector  White  (I)  with  Chou  En-lai  in 
Peking,  c.  1948 


A.  collection  which  a  Chinese 
gentleman  might  have  assembled  for 
his  home," 'is  the  way  Colonel  Van  R. 
White  describes  his  magnificent  col- 
lection of  ail   works  from  the  Orient. 

This  winter.  White  donated  his  col- 
lection to  the  Duke  art  museum, 
where  it  went  on  permanent  exhibit 
March  1.  Silent  representatives  of  eras 
that  flourished,  then  passed,  pieces  in 
the  collection  date  farther  back  than 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  pieces  taken 
individually  are  stunning;  collectively, 
breathtaking. 

The  collection  is  made  up  of  over  140 
pieces  and  is  valued  at  close  to  one 
million  dollars.  Due  to  increased 
interest  in  Oriental  art,  coupled  with 
decreasing  availability  of  work  from 
China,  the  collection  will  only  con- 
tinue to  gain  in  value. 


Charles  Stanford,  former  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
where  the  White  collection  was  once 
displayed,  praised  the  collection  "as 
one  of  the  finest  in  America." 

Indeed,  the  collection  is  one  of  the 
few  such  private  collections  in  the 
country,  and  there  in  part  lies  its 
uniqueness.  The  pieces  were  pur- 
chased one  by  one  as  they  were  dis- 
covered or  became  available. 

The  Whites  began  studying  and  pur- 
chasing Oriental  art  works  while  White 
was  stationed  in  mainland  China  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  White  lived  in  Peking 
and  several  outlying  provinces  during 
his  three-year  tour  of  duty.  Most  of 
the  best  pieces  were  purchased  in 
Peking. 

Before  the  collection  went  on  dis- 
play,  White  reminisced  about   the  be- 
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A  section  of  a  carven  table  screen  with 
ivory  insets,  from  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period 


ginning  of  his  "second  career"  as  an 
art  collector. 

"It  was  in  Peking  that  I  really  be- 
came interested  in  Chinese  art.  I  knew 
very  little  about  it.  I  had  heard  of  Ming 
but  that  was  all.  I  decided  that  I  would 
try  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  collect 
some  worthwhile  art. 

"It  was  a  little  difficult.  We'd  go 
around,  and  find  that  the  things  in 
the  shops  were  more  or  less  like  the 
things  you'd  see  in  Chinatown  in  San 
Francisco. 

"I  finally  ran  into  this  Chinese  shop- 
keeper on  Jade  Street  (in  the  old 
Tartar  city  of  Peking  all  of  the  streets 
are  named  after  the  trades)  and  got  well 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  kin  to  the 
Manchus,    and    had    connections    with 


these  palaces  where  the  Chinese  princes 
lived  who  had  collections  of  jade  and 
porcelain. 

"The  difficulty  was  really  in  what  to 
buy  and  what  not  to  buy.  because 
there  were  no  books,  and  there  were 
no  experts  to  help." 

White  remembers  one  Chinese  art 
collector  who  told  him,  "You  will  start 
by  collecting  some  very  good  flower 
pots." 

"And  I  did,  indeed." 

The  oldest  items  in  the  White  collec- 
tion are  several  pieces  that  date  from 
the  Chou  period  (1028-256  B.C.),  jade 
ceremonial  blades  and  a  sword. 

The  jade  pieces  in  the  collection 
offer  a  different  perspective  into  the 
art  of  thinking  of  the  Chinese  artisan 


and  culture.  In  his  study,  White  dis- 
covered that  "most  of  the  jade  used 
came  from  Chinese  Pakistan  and 
came  by  camel  over  the  Gobi  desert, 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
Peking.  The  emperor  and  his  artisans 
would  come  down  and  take  their  pick 
of  the  jade  they  wanted.  The  emperor 
subsidized  these  artists  and  time  was 
of  no  essence.  They  just  wanted  them 
to  turn  out  these  particular  objects  of 
art. 

"An  interesting  thing  about  the 
carvers  of  jade  was  that  they  were 
rated  as  artisans,  and  were  up  on  the 
higher  pinnacle  with  the  scholars, 
artists,  and  musicians,"  White  said. 
"Those  were  the  people  who  were 
venerated  and  looked  up  to.  The  jade 
assumed,  of  course,  a  place  in  the 
Imperial  Palace.  Certain  types  of  jade 
denoted  rank,  and  the  emperor's  chop 
or  seal  was  always  of  jade.  The  emper- 
or would  use  this  jade  for  favors  to  give 
to   his   favorite   people   as   a   reward." 

The  art  of  jade  carving  is  slowly  dy- 
ing. The  merchant  in  Peking's  Jade 
Street  from  whom  White  bought  most 
of  his  jade  commented  in  the  late 
'40's,  "I  still  have  people  who  can 
carve  this  jade,  but  what  I  can  sell  it 
for  doesn't  pay  me  to  feed  them  and 
support  them.  Some  of  the  pieces  took 
ten  to  fifteen  years  to  carve." 
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Ch'ien  Lung  statuette  of  a  bear,  done  in 
green  jade,  standing  7%"  high. 


Jade  carving  is  unlike  sculpting  in 
a  softer  stone:  jade  has  to  be  worn 
down  with  the  use  of  abrasives,  and 
there  are  no  unique  tools  for  carving  it. 

"You  have  to  handle  jade  to  deter- 
mine what  period  it  is  from.  There  is 
not  a  test  to  determine  its  age.  You 
have  to  go  by  the  shape  and  those 
things,"  White  advises  people  in- 
terested in  purchasing  jade. 

"After  a  piece  was  completed  it 
probably  required  a  year  or  more  to 
polish  it  and  finish  it  up.  The  quality 
and  purity  of  the  jade  is  also  an  im- 
portant test." 

During  his  tour  in  China,  White 
learned  that  "the  Chinese  always  re- 
garded jade  as  something  or  more  or 
less  fixed  value.  To  them  it  doesn't 
matter  if  this  piece  of  jade  was  made 
now  or  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
value  is  in  the  quality  of  the  jade  and 
the  carving.  The  fact  that  it  is  two  hun- 
dred years  old  means  really  nothing." 

In  the  very  early  history  of  China, 
people  believed  that  jade  had  super- 
natural powers,  that  it  would  preserve 
the  dead.  Pieces  of  jade  were  placed 
over  the  openings  of  the  body  at  buri- 
al. This  type  of  jade  work  is  referred 
to  as  "tomb  jade"  or  "archaic  jade," 
and  is  brown  in  color. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  jade 
pieces  in  the  White  collection,  ranging 


in  age.  design,  and  function.  The  jade 
spans  the  eras  of  T'ang  (618-906). 
Ming  (1368-1644).  Ch'ien  Lung  (1736- 
1795).  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  and  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1722). 

One  of  the  most  striking  pieces  is  a 
green  jade  vase  from  the  Sung  period, 
inlaid  with  a  metal  dragon  design  on 
the  base  and  with  a  phoenix  head 
affixed  to  the  neck. 

Another  jade  is  a  heavily  carved 
bowl  from  the  Yung  Cheng  period,  in- 
scribed with  dragons  intertwined  with 
a  cloud  design  and  free-carved  ring 
handles.  Two  of  the  most  prized  pieces 
are  a  bear  and  a  buffalo,  both  carved 
from  green  jade,  that  date  from  the 
1700's. 

Most  of  the  jade  carvings  are  rela- 


tively small,  so  that  the  detail  and  pre- 
cision of  the  carvings  are  especially 
striking. 

There  are  several  pi-tungs,  or  brush 
holders,  carved  from  a  variety  of  jade 
with  fine,  precise  designs.  There  are 
several  vases  and  carvings  from  white 
jade,  including  a  6Vs  inch  statue  of  a 
mountain  with  climbing  Taoist  figures, 
and  a  delicate  carving  of  a  peacock 
that  dates  from  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period. 

Among  the  non-jade  pieces  in  the 
collection  are  three  Kuan-Yin  figures 
carved  from  ivory  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth century,  and  a  turquoise  carv- 
ing of  a  boy  with  a  basket.  One  awe- 
some article  is  a  carved  screen  of  in- 
laid wood  and  ivory.  The  table  screen 
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Periods  and  Dynasties 


Shang  or  Yin    approx.  1523-1028  B.C. 

(Dates  here  are  from  a  revised  modern  chronology.  Tradition- 
ally the  Shang  dynasty  is  dated  between  1766  and  1122  B.  C, 
but  all  Chinese  dating  prior  to  770  B.  C.  is  uncertain.) 

Chou     1028-256  B.C. 

Ch'in     256-207  B.C. 

Han    206  B.  C.  -  220  A.D. 

The  Three  Kingdoms 

The  Six  Dynasties     220-589  A.D. 

The  Northern  and  Southern  Dynasties 

Sui    589-618 

T'ang     618-906 

The  Five  Dynasties    906-960 

Northern  Sung    960-1 127 

Southern  Sung    1 127-1260 

Yuan    1260-1368 

Ming    1368-1644 

Ch'ing    1644-1912 

K'ang  Hsi     1662-1722 

Yung  Cheng    1723-1735 

Ch'ien  Lung    1736-1795 

Tao  Kuang     1821-1850 


Jadeite  figurine  of  the  poet  Lao-Tse  from 
the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  5Vs"  tall 


consists  of  three  sections,  two  small 
and  one  large.  The  sections,  both  the 
wooden  and  ivory  areas,  are  convered 
with  delicate  etchings  depicting  that 
era.  The  left  panel  of  the  center  sec- 
tion has  a  poem  by  the  Emperor.  Chien 
Lung,  inscribed. 

The  porcelains  in  the  White  collection 
are,  simply  stated,  stunning.  The  collec- 
tion contains  a  great  number  of  porce- 
lain vases,  bowls,  and  jars  which  illus- 
trate the  various  stages  in  the  refinement 
of  this  art  by  the  Chinese  over  time. 

Porcelain  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  around  1200  A.D.  during  the 
Sung  period.  Porcelains  were  prized  by 
the  emperors  and  nobility;  White  re- 
marked. "The  emperor  reserved  so  much 
of  the  output  of  the  porcelain  by  the  kilns 
for  the  royal  family.  It  was  better  than 
the  everyday  type  of  porcelains.  The 
Imperial  ware  was  generally  the  finest. 

"The  lack  of  history  for  most  of  the 
porcelain  pieces  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  downfall  of  the  Ch"ing  Dy- 


nasty, members  of  the  royal  household 
started  taking  the  fine  pieces  for  them- 
selves. They  vanished  without  a  trace. 

"The  white  procelains  were  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  mourning,"  White 
remarked. 

Two  very  fine  and  valuable  reminders 
of  the  days  preceding  the  discovery  of 
porcelain  are  two  figures  from  the  T'ang 
period. 

"The  terra  cotta  statues  from  the 
T'ang  period  are  very  valuable  because 
they  have  so  much  of  this  rare  blue 
glaze,"  White  said.  "The  Chinese  dis- 
covered cobalt  between  600  and  800 
A.D.,  which  allowed  them  to  introduce 
blue  into  their  glazes.  Before  that  they 
used  a  plain  brown  glaze,  and  some  vari- 
egated glazes." 

As  the  craft  became  more  advanced, 
the  shapes,  sizes  and  ornamentation  re- 
flected that  sophistication.  In  addition 
to  the  two  T'ang  figurines,  the  White 
Collection  contains  some  very  fine  ex- 
amples of  procelain  from  the  Sung,  Ming, 


and  Ch'ing  dynasties.  In  the  Ch'ing 
dynasty,  the  periods  of  K'ang  Hsi,  Yung 
Cheng,  Ch'ien  Lung  and  Tao  Kuang  are 
represented. 

One  excellent  piece  of  bronze  in  the 
White  Collection  is  a  vase  that  dates  from 
the  Han  period  (206BC-220AD).  The  6% 
inch  vase  is  inlaid  with  a  delicate  pattern 
common  in  that  period.  Other  bronze 
objects  in  the  collection  include  a  mirror 
from  the  T'ang  period,  covered  vessels, 
bowls  and  libation   cups,  and  tripods. 

The  collection  also  contains  four  hang- 
ing scroll  paintings  on  silk.  Using  ink, 
Chinese  artists  delicately  depicted 
scenes  and  objects  from  their  surround- 
ings. The  silk  scroll  paintings  date  from 
the  16th-18th  centuries. 

There  is  also  a  Chinese  silk  brocade 
coat  decorated  with  writhing  dragons  on 
the  upper  half,  walking  dragons  near  the 
middle,  with  a  wide  band  of  parallel 
multi-colored    stripes    above    the    hem. 

A  fine  ivory  statuette  from  Japan  is  a 
part  of  the  collection.  The  statuette  is 
painted  in  black  with  some  red  coloring, 
and  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

White  chose  the  Duke  museum  as  the 
permanent  home  for  his  collection  be- 
cause he  felt  that  "in  a  university  like 
this  it's  a  requirement  they  they  have  a 
first  class  museum,  because  the  only  way 
you  can  learn  about  art  is  through  study 
and  examination. 

"About  the  only  way  to  learn,  aside 
from  what  background  material  you  can 
pick  up  from  books  on  the  subject,  is  to 
take  a  vase,  a  jade  sculpture,  or  a  car- 
ving in  your  hands,  feet  it — and  if  it  is 
really  old  Chinese  art,  just  think  of  the 
miracle  of  its  beauty  and  its  survival 
down  to  our  time." 

-bv  Mary  Leaver 
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Your  Bro,  Buck 


The  human  side  of  James  B.  Duke 
By  Robert  F.  Durden 


tlistory  professor  Robert  Durden  is 
currently  at  work  on  a  history  of  the  Duke 
family-in  particular,  Washington,  Benja- 
min N .,  and  James  B.-which  he  hopes  to 
complete  this  spring.  When  he  ran  across 
the  material  that  forms  the  basis  of  the 
article  below,  he  was  struck  with  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  larger  Duke  University  community— 
a  thought  with  which  the  Register  con- 
curs. With  the  University' s  fiftieth  anni- 
versary approaching  in  a  matter  of 
months,  it's  an  appropriate  time  for  a 
look  back  at  the  man  who  made  this  insti- 
tution possible;  especially,  a  look  like 
this-Ed. 

IN  early  fifty  years  ago,  in  December, 
1924,  James  Buchanan  Duke  capped  an 
epochal  career  in  industry  by  creating 
the  Duke  Endowment.  He  thereby  be- 
came one  of  the  nation's  major  philan- 
thropists as  well  as  making  it  possible 
for  Duke  University  to  be  created  around 
Trinity  College. 

Poorly  served  by  two  mediocre  bio- 
graphies and  either  praised  excessively 
or  berated  intemperately  by  his  contem- 
poraries as  well  as  by  later  commen- 
tators, he  has  remained  an  enigmatic 
figure  since  his  death  in  October,  1925. 
Many  have  dismissed  him  as  cold  and 
obsessed  with  business,  and  thousands 
of  students  at  Duke  University  have 
known  little  more  of  him  than  that  his 
statue  stands  on  the  quadrangle  in  front 
of  the  Chapel. 

Unconcerned  about  his  "image"  and 
deeply  scornful  of  publicity,  Duke  him- 
self was  partly  responsible  for  the  ig- 
norance and  distortions  that  have  ob- 
scured him  and  his  key  role  in  the  history 
of  American  economic  development  as 
well  as  of  philanthropy.  He  wrote  few 
personal  letters,  and  only  within  the 
past  year  has  a  significant  collection 
of  his  business  letters  become  available 
to  historians. 


That  James  B.  Duke  possessed  a 
warm,  human  side  to  his  nature  is 
best  established  not  by  mere  asser- 
tion but  by  the  contents  of  two  letters 
that  he  wrote  by  hand.  The  first,  hitherto 
unpublished  and  just  become  known  to 
historians,  was  written  in  1880  when  he 
was  nearly  twenty-four  years  old  and  the 
other  in  1919  when  he  was  approaching 
his  sixty-third  birthday.  Appropriately 
enough,  both  letters  were  to  his  older 
brother,  Benjamin  Newton  Duke,  for  the 
two  brothers  were  unusually  devoted  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  their  father, 
Washington  Duke.  When  the  first  letter 
was  written,  young  "Buck"  Duke  was 
travelling  across  the  country  "drum- 
ming the  trade"  for  the  family  firm  of 
W.  Duke,  Sons  and  Company.  While  the 
Dukes  were  modestly  successful  as  man- 
ufacturers of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco,  they  were  yet  considerably 
overshadowed  in  1880  by  the  older  and 
larger  Blackwell  Company  with  its  famed 
"Bull  Durham"  smoking  tobacco. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  one  finds 
young  J.  B.  Duke  brooding  about  ways 
to  forge  ahead  in  the  fiercely  com- 
petitive tobacco  industry.  Not  until 
1881  would  the  Dukes  take  up  the  pro- 
duction of  the  then  new-fangled  cigar- 
ette, which  became  the  means  of  their 
triumphs  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

In  1880,  in  fact,  the  Dukes  had  been 
in  the  raw.  bustling  factory  town  of 
Durham  only  six  years,  and  certain 
aspects  of  the  hard-working  farm  life 
which  they  had  always  led  and  the 
country,  Methodist  background  which 
shaped  them  are  suggested  in  the 
first  letter.  James  B.  Duke  wrote 
it  shortly  after  visiting  in  the  home 
of  his  uncle,  John  Taylor  Duke,  in 
Milan,  Tennessee.  As  the  letter  sug- 
gests. Ben  Duke  was  in  precarious  health 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life;  he  had 
married  a  Durham  girl,  Sarah  Pearson 
Angier  ("Sallie")  in  1877. 


PEABODY  HOTEL 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  18th,  1880 

My  dear  Ben  and  Sallie 

Yours  of  8th,  11th,  &  12th  reed  at 
Milan  also  yours  of  14th  reed  here 
today.  1  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
long  delay  in  writing  you  as  I  did 
not  have  the  chance  until  I  arrived 
in  Milan  on  Sunday  morning  at  11 
o'clock  and  after  I  got  there  I  was 
having  such  an  awful  big  time  [I] 
could  hardly  take  time  to  eat  or  sleep. 
On  my  arrival  there  at  Uncle  John's  I 
found  Miss  Mattie  Patton  the  liveliest 
girl  I  think  God  ever  put  breath  in. 
She  is  Lida's1  cousin.  I  thought  we 
had  some  big  times  at  your  house  but 
it  did  not  compare  at  all  with  the  fun 
I  had  while  at  Uncle  John's.  I  romped 
&  played  with  the  girls  so  much  I 
declare  I  was  so  tired  at  night  I  could 
not  sleep.  I  aked  all  over.  Old  man  John 
was  about  half  stued  most  of  the  time  & 
he  would  join  in  with  me  &  them  &  I 
know  if  you  had  been  there  you  would 
have  split  your  sides  laughing  at  us.  It 
first  started  by  Lida  &  Mattie  putting 
a  little  water  on  me  &  got  me  started 
I  then  you  know  wanted  to  get  the  best 
of  them  so  it  went  from  drops  to  dipper- 
full  &  finally  ended  in  Bucketfull  on  top 
of  one  &  another  until  we  were  wet  from 
head  to  foot.  Old  man  John  would  urge  us 
on  &  I  thought  he  would  split  his  old  sides 
laughing. 

We  all  walked  about  2  miles  in  the 
country  one  night  to  Church,  a  Camp 
Meeting  &  had  a  big  time.  Cousin 
Lockie=  gave  us  plenty  of  wine  & 
I  got  a  gallon  besides  so  we  kept  the 
crowd  jolly  all  the  time  &  it  was  a 
regular  tare  for  3  days  &  nights.  I 
wished  for  you  &  Sallie  to  be  there  more 
than  once.  I  know  that  you  could  have 
enjoyed  it  so  much. 

Cousin  Lockie  &  I  teased  Lida  about 
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the  long  nite  things  &  told  her  she  would 
have  no  use  for  them,  that  John  was 
joking  &  would  never  come  after  her.  The 
girls  got  up  several  notes  she  had  got 
from  Hill  since  she  had  been  home,  put 
them  in  an  envelope  directed  them  to 
J  C  A  &  sent  John  Duke'  to  the  post 
office  pretending  to  mail  them.  I  told  her 
that  if  he  got  them,  that  it  would  bust  the 
whole  thing  up  &  had  her  snorting  mad 
&  almost  crying.  It  got  up  to  such  a 
pitch  about  10  o'clock  that  night  she  sent 
[sat?]  down  to  write  to  John  about  them 
&  swore  she  would  tell  you.  I  made  out 
to  her  that  I  would  telegraph  you  to  go 
to  the  Post  Office  &  get  them  out  so  that 
he  would  not  get  them  &  it  seemed  to 
calm  her  down  when  we  then  told  her  we 
did  not  send  them  &  it  was  from  one 
thing  to  another  all  the  time  the  ex- 
citement did  not  cease  for  a  minute. 

I  got  a  lot  of  Ciggarretts  &  had  all 
the  girls  6  of  them  little  John  &  old 
man  John  smoking  for  his  first  time.  It 
was  a  big  sight  to  behold.  He  would  go 
around  swaring  he  be  darned  if  he  was 
not  going  to  get  married  &  wanted  me  to 
come  &  wait  on  him  said  he  wanted  an  old 
gal  to  hug  up  &  all  such  talk  as  that 
right  before  the  whole  crowd.  It  was  the 
first  hearty  laugh  I  have  had  in  a  long 
time  &  you  can  bet  I  enjoyed  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  begin  to  describe 
the  whole  affair.  I  will  leave  you  to 
imagine  a  good  portion  but  can  assure 
you  I  never  enjoyed  a  Trip  better.   I 


told  Lida  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
cousin  &  I  dont  think  she  liked  it  very 
much.  I  think  she  was  a  little  jealous.  I 
think  she  is  a  little  uneasy  because  she 
thinks  we  think  more  of  Lockie  than  we 
do  of  her.  Lockie  got  a  long  letter  from 
you  while  I  was  there  &  let  me  read  it  & 
would  not  let  Lida  see  it  so  it  worried 
her  very  much.  You  know  how  much 
curiosity  she  has  got.  I  dont  think  old 
man  John  objects  to  Lida's  marrying.  I 
was  there  Sunday  Monday  &  Tuesday 


Sallie,  Ben's  wife 


one  day  longer  than  I  expected  but  was 
having  such  a  good  time  did  not  want  to 
leave. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  a  Trip  for  you 
in  case  you  start  before  John  is  ready. 
I  would  stop  at  Baltimore  Phil  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Detroit  Chicago  &  then  if  you 
go  out  to  Davenport  &  take  a  freight  & 
passenger  boat  down  the  river  you  will 
find  that  you  will  have  about  one  hour 
in  each  of  the  principal  cities  to  look 
around  but  it  will  take  much  longer  than 
going  direct  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis 
&  will  cost  considerable  more  but  you  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  see  the  country 
&  towns  but  the  cenery  is  very  poor 
down  the  Miss.  Riveras  you  know  then  if 
you  come  to  Milan  you  can  run  down  to 
Memphis  &  drum  up  the  Trade  1  or  2  days 
as  it  will  be  fully  open  then  &  will 
also  be  in  full  bloom  in  St.  Louis.  You 
can  go  back  via  Nashville  Chattanooga 
Rome  Atlanta  etc.  This  will  give  you  a  big 
Trip  and  a  very  enjoyable  one  &  no  doubt 
will  improve  both  your  &  Sallie's  health. 
In  your  last  letter  you  say  she  is  im- 
proving slowly.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
this  indeed  as  some  of  your  letters  are 
very  blue.  I  fully  appreciate  your  situa- 
tion &  sympathise  with  you  &  if  there 
is  anything  I  can  do  for  you  will  be 
more  than  proud  to  do  it.  It  does  really 
appear  that  you  have  very  bad  luck  so 
much  sickness  &  I  think  I  cant  be  thank- 
ful enough  to  my  maker  for  giving  me 
such  good  health.  I  haven't  been  sick 
since  I  left  home.  Only  for  the  last  2 
or  3  days  I  have  had  the  bowell  complaint 
I  think  caused  by  eating  too  much  corn 
while  at  Uncle  John's  and  drinking  too 
much  water.  I  have  not  gained  in  weight 
any  since  I  left  home.  It  seems  that  I 
am  so  much  more  fortunate  as  regards 
health  &  save  so  much  expense  arising 
from  sickness  that  it  is  my  duty  to  offer 
you  part  of  your  expenses  on  your 
pleasure  trip  &  if  you  will  accept  same 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  cheerfully  given, 
&  what  part  you  think  I  ought  bare  you 
can  charge  to  me.  I  know  you  are  able 
to  bear  your  own  expenses  but  it  looks 
a  little  uneven  for  you  to  have  to  stand 
so  much  when  I  am  blessed  with  no 
expense  from  such  causes.  I  therefore 
hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  take  what 
you  think  right  &  it  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  with  me.  You  must  not  let 
yourself  become  discouraged.  I  know  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  stand 
up  to  it  &  we  cant  always  do  it  but  must 
make  the  best  of  it  we  can.  I  have  been 
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very  much  discouraged  ever  since  I  left 
home  knowing  that  I  was  not  paying 
expenses,  but  there  is  one  consolation 
1  have  done  my  duty  whether  it  was 
successful  or  not,  &  shall  put  in  some 
very  hard  work  from  now  until  I  reach 
home  &  if  I  do  not  succede  better  this 
shall  be  by  last  Trip.  I  will  stay  at 
home  &  work. 

I  believe  1  have  studdied  up  a  process 
to  put  Tobacco  through  that  will  make  the 
finest  smok  out.  It  has  never  been  put  to 
a  test  but  when  1  get  home  1  am  going  to 
give  it  a  Trial.  I  think  to  put  Tob  in  a 
Dry  Room  &  thoroughly  dry  it  out  so 
there  will  be  no  water  left  in  it  &  then 
dip  it  in  Boiling  flavored  Rum  that  it 
will  give  it  a  pleasant  flavor  &  make  it 
smoke  sweet  &  uniform.  This  Old  Judge 
Long  Cut1  must  be  doctored  in  some 
way  to  make  it  sell  so  rapidly  &  take  the 
place  of  other  goods  so  fast  especially 
when  it  is  not  advertised  none.  I  do  hope 
when  this  reaches  you  that  Sallie  may  be 
well  also  your  self  &  the  balance  of  the 
families.  Write  me  as  often  as  you  get 
the  chance. 

Your  bro 
J.  B.  Duke 

I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  in  Business  in 
Pueblo,  Colo,  until  1  reed  the  advtise- 
ment  clipped  from  the  paper  you  sent  me. 
1  have  a  good  notion  to  sent  it  to  Liz 
Moore.  I  have  not  heard  from  her  at  all. 

Yours 
Buck 

In  the  years  between  the  first  and 
second  letters,  J.  B.  Duke  had  taken  the 
leadership  role  within  the  family  not  only 
in  pushing  W.  Duke,  Sons  and  Company 
to  the  top  of  the  cigarette  industry  but 
also  in  the  creation  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  in  1890.  As  president 
of  that  company  from  its  creation  until 
the  Federal  government's  anti-trust 
action  succeeded  in  forcing  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  giant  combination  in  1911, 
Duke  ranked  alongside  the  senior  John 
D.  Rockefeller  and  J.  P.  Morgan  as  the 
giants  of  the  American  economic  scene. 
Ben  Duke,  who  regained  his  health 
sufficiently  to  lead  an  active  life 
until  about  191?.  also  played  an  im- 
portant, although  secondary,  role  in  the 
tobacco  industry.  He  lived  in  Durham 
long  after  J.  B.  Duke  had  moved  to 
New  York  in  1885.  and  Ben  Duke  took 


the  primary  responsibility  for  launch- 
ing the  family  in  the  textile  industry 
when  he  organized  the  Erwin  Mills  in 
Durham  in  1892,  the  first  step  in  the 
family's  multi-million-dollar  involve- 
ment in  the  textile  industry  of  North 
Carolina.  Ben  Duke  always  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  time  and  energy,  however, 
as  the  family's  chief  agent  for  philan- 
thropy, which  began  on  a  modest  scale  in 
the  1880's  and  grew  apace  with  the 
family's  wealth,  even  though  there  was 
no  income  tax  to  encourage  giving  until 
after  1913. 

The  Methodist  Church  and  Methodist- 
related  Trinity  College  were  the  two 
primary  objects  for  the  family's 
charitable  concern,  although  there  were 
numerous  others,  including  a  number  of 
Negro  institutions.  Trinity  College,  not 
many  years  after  it  moved  to  Durham  in 
1892,  became  a  veritable  passion  for  Ben 
Duke,  and  more  than  any  other  single 
individual  he.  sometimes  acting  for  the 
family  and  sometimes  on  his  own.  made 
possible  the  impressive  strides  that  the 
ambitious  college  made  between  1892 
and  1924. 

Ben  Duke's  health  began  to  collapse, 
however,  around  1915.  From  one  hos- 
pital or  clinic  to  another  he  sought 
in  vain  for  relief  from  the  extreme 
nervousness  and  severe  "dizziness" 
in  his  head  that  plagued  him.  Although 
there  were  spells  of  improvement,  he 
gradually  became  a  semi-invalid,  and  in 
1919  his  younger  brother  wrote  to  try 
to  encourage  him  at  a  time  when  Ben 
Duke's  spirits  were  depressed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  the 
reference  to  the  power  company  relates 
to  the  vast  electric-power  industry  that 
the  Dukes  had  launched  in  the  Piedmont 
region  of  the  two  Carolinas  in  1905 
and  which  later  became  the  Duke  Power 
Company. 

February,  1919 

My  Dear  Brother: 

I  have  recived  your  two  letters  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to 
know  that  you  continue  to  improve.  You 
must  not  get  impatient.  It  has  taken 
you  a  long  time  to  get  into  this  condition 
and  will   require  time   to  get  cured... 

At  any  time  I  can  serve  you  don't  fail 
to  call  upon  me.  I  have  your  interest  at 
heart  and  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure 
to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can.  You  are  the 
dearest  brother  in  the  world,  and  my 


heart  goes  out  to  you  in  your  many 
afflictions.  I  know  that  you  have  always 
been  ready  to  serve  my  every  interest 
and  desire  and  1  cannot  write  or  even 
tell  you  of  my  love  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  what  you  have  been  to  me  since 
we  were  little  boys  together. 

We  are  having  plenty  of  water  and  the 
power  company  is  doing  well.  The  con- 
struction work  is  moving  a  little  better. 
The  country,  yes  the  whole  world  is  in  a 
very  chaotic  condition  and  I  think  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  normal  times 
will  return. 

Please  excuse  all  mistakes  in  this  letter 
as  it  is  the  first  I  have  attempted  [by 
hand]  in  ten  years. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  affection, 
I  beg  to  remain. 

Your  devoted  brother 
J.  B.  Duke 


NOTES 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  Research 
Council  of  Duke  University  for  its  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  his  work  on 
the  history  of  the  Duke  family. 

1.  Lida  Duke  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Taylor  Duke  and  J.  B.  Duke's  first 
cousin.  She  subsequently  married  John 
C.  Angier  of  Durham,  who  is  mentioned 
later  in  the  letter  and  who  was  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Ben  Duke. 

The  spelling  and  punctuation  are  re- 
produced as  in  the  letter,  but  paragraphing 
has  been  added  for  clarity.  The  letters 
are  now  in  the  B.  N.  Duke  Papers, 
Manuscript  Department,  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library. 

2.  Lockie  Duke  was  another  of  John  T. 
Duke's  daughters. 

3.  John  Duke  here  refers  to  John  T. 
Duke's  teen-age  son. 

4.  A  rival  brand  of  smoking  tobacco. 
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But  his  eyes,  dimmed  a  little  by  many 
pointless  days  under  sun  and  rain,  brood 
on   over  the  solemn   dumping  ground. 

-  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

The  Great  Gatsby,  eh.  II 


Faith  In  Honduras 
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Londuras  is  one  of  those  tiny  Central 
American  republics  which  intrude  upon 
the  North  American  consciousness  only 
at  times  of  extreme  strife  or  when  Fidel 
Castro  or  some  of  his  friends  from 
beyond  the  Oder  show  a  little  bit  too 
much  interest.  Yet  within  an  area  about 
the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  Honduras 
supports  a  truly  remarkable  variety  of 
natural  and  human  phenomena.  It  boasts 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  of  Carib- 
bean coast  where  mountains  rise  almost 
right  out  of  the  sea  and  a  damp  tropical 
climate  supports  life  in  all  its  varie- 
gated exuberance.  From  the  coast  the 
land  rises  steeply  to  a  high  and  rugged 
central  plateau  covered  with  pine  forests. 
only  to  drop  again  even  more  swiftly 
to  the  Pacific  where  dense  mangrove 
swamps  grow  right  up  against  a  harsh 
and  empty  desert. 

The  Maya  Indians  were  the  first  men 
of  civilization  to  occupy  this  land, 
and  they  kept  close  to  the  Gulf.  Of 
all  native  American  civilizations  they 
were  the  most  literate,  unique  in  pre- 
sumably being  able  to  write  whatever 
they  could  say.  They  were  the  most 
sophisticated  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, sculpture,  ceramics,  and  archi- 
tecture, but  they  were  also  politically 
fractious  and  inhumanly  cruel  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  after  slightly 
more  than  one  millenium  under  the  sun 
their    civilization    began    to    collapse. 

By  900  A.D.  it  had  vanished,  but  it 
left  behind  in  western  Honduras  one  of 
the  world's  most  glorious  ruins,  Copan: 
thirty  hectares  of  pyramids,  temples, 
ball  courts,  grimacing  faces,  and  monu- 
mental   sculpture,    beautiful    but    enig- 


matic, as  much  a  source  of  bewilder- 
ment to  the  modern  Maya  as  to  their 
Spanish-speaking  neighbors  or  the  for- 
eigners who  come  to  look,  wonder,  and 
too  often  to  take  away. 


Dr 


uke  University  attempted  its  first 
archaeological  field  school  in  Honduras 
over  the  1973-74  Christmas  break.  Aside 
from  the  strains  that  organizing  a  class 
in  December  and  January  put  on  the 
administration,  the  field  school  also  felt 
the  impact  of  what  Hondurans  consider 
eighty  years  of  archaeological  exploita- 
tion. 

The  influence  from  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  does  not  stop  with  practical 
control  of  Honduras'  economy  and  poli- 
tics. Most  Hondurans  look  to  the  United 
States  for  higher  education,  and  the  local 
""American  Schools"  are  popular  with 
wealthy  Hondurans.  For  those  who  can 
afford  it,  Miami  is  the  only  place  to 
go  for  medical  treatment. 

And,  according  to  anthropologist 
Jonathan  Kress,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Duke  field  school,  "Perhaps  no- 
where is  the  relationship  more  one-sided 
than  in  the  sciences,  both  natural  and 
social." 

The  archaeological  exploitation  of 
Honduras — more  specifically,  the  expro- 
priation of  valuable  artifacts  which  could 
be  considered  national  treasures — began 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century  with  the 
Cambridge  version  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  removing  tons  of  monumental 
sculpture  from  Copan;  it  has  continued 
to  the  present  day  with  foreign  capital 
providing  much  of  the  incentive  for  de- 
structive   commercial    "pot    hunters." 


Wealthy  Hondurans  and  corrupt  local 
officials  have  contributed  their  share 
to  the  loss  of  Mayan  remains;  but  the 
result  of  all  this  is  that  Honduran 
prehistorians,  like  their  colleagues  in 
most  other  Latin  American  countries, 
are  somewhat  wary  of  foreigners. 

"Walking  a  thin  line  between  our  own 
flustered  bureaucracy  and  the  uneasy 
Honduran  officials,"  Kress  reported, 
"Duke's  efforts  were  none  the  less 
productive." 

Ten  undergraduates — none  of  whom 
had  any  previous  archaeological  field 
experience  and  only  one  of  whom  had 
ever  been  abroad  before — took  part  in 
excavation  of  the  remains  of  a  small 
Mayan  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
modern  city  of  Tegucigalpa.  A  poor 
hamlet  by  comparison  with  the  magnifi- 
cent Mayan  ceremonial  centers  such  as 
Copan,  it  offered  none  of  the  spec- 
tacular artifacts  usually  associated  with 
Mayan  remains.  Occupied  approx- 
imately one  thousand  years  ago,  the 
village  did,  however,  present  some 
"complex  and  intriguing  problems  for 
analysis." 

"It  also  presented,"  Kress  pointed 
out,  "for  those  initiates  to  Latin 
America,  a  totally  new  experience  of 
different  forms  of  individual  communi- 
cation and  life  styles  and  unfortunately, 
the  inevitable  intestinal  biota." 

Proper  scientific  assessment  of  what 
the  Duke  expedition  uncovered  will  take 
a  long  time.  Technical  examination  and 
analysis  is  a  tedious  interpretative 
labor.  There  is  an  immediately  ap- 
preciable value,  though,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  took  part  in  the  field 
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Above:  the  archaeology  field  school  at  its  excavation  site  among  the 
remains  of  a  Mayan  village  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  Right:  holding 
an  incensano  —  "incense  burner"  —  this  fierce  figure  was  dubbed 
the  "Texas  Cheerleader"  by  members  of  the  field  school  (note  the 
T-shaped  carving  on  the  burner).  The  inscription  below  the  figure 
tells  us  that  he  has  been  glaring  across  the  courtyards  of  Copan 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  (Photos  by  Gary  Lachman  74.) 


school,  in  the  taste  of  real-life  archae- 
ology they  gained  and  in  the  insights 
into  a  world  and  way  of  life  far  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Whatever  service  such  enterprises  render 
to  scholarship,  their  greatest  worth  as  a 
University  undertaking  is  measured  in 
their  contribution  to  the  education  of 
students. 

The  people  who  went  to  Honduras  last 
Christmas  talked  about  "culture  shock" 
when  they  came  back:  students  who  have 
accompanied  projects  of  various  kinds  to 
Central  America  before  have  reported 
the  same  phenomenon.  For  it  is  a  very 
different  land,  a  land  of  arbitrary  bound- 
aries, an  irregular  history,  little  real 
identity. 

All  traces  of  American  Indian  culture 
have  been  eradicated  from  perhaps 
ninety  per  cent  of  Honduran  territory. 
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Stark  and  silent  brooding  figure  out  of  the 
past,  as  enigmatic  to  the  modern-day  Maya 
as  to  their  Spanish-speaking  neighbors. 
(Photo  by  Jonathan  Kress.) 


Only  along  the  Gulf  coast,  inhospitable 
as  it  was  to  Spanish  culture,  has  ab- 
original culture  survived  among  the 
Chorti  Maya  of  the  west  and  the  little- 
known  Mosquito  Indians  of  the  sparsely- 
settled  northeast.  Domination  in  the  rest 
of  the  land  has  passed,  from  the  Indians 
to  the  Conquistadors,  to  Caribbean  buc- 
caneers and  local  despots  and  American 
corporations. 

It  is  a  land  that  has  suffered  ravages 
many  times  in  its  past;  and  it  is  a  land 
of  contrast.  Kress  remarked  on  the 
"vicious  irony"  that  struck  him  from  a 
city  billboard,  a  smiling  Santa  Claus 
holding  a  bottle  of  Coca-Cola  within  a 
frieze  that  reads,  "Tenga  fe  en  Hon- 
duras y  sus  productes" — "Have  faith  in 
Honduras  and  its  products." 

"That  face  smiles  daily  on  perhaps  a 
million  people  in  every  city  in  Hon- 
uras,"  Kress  observed.  "They  pass  him 
by  with  hardly  a  glance,  and  certainly 
at  best  with  only  a  vague  awareness  of 
the  vicious  irony  embodied  in  that 
benign  smile." 

And  in  that  same  land,  time-  and 
jungle-  and  weather-worn  and  probably 
equally  ignored  in  the  life  of  every  day, 
brood  the  ancient  faces  of  Honduras' 
past,  the  fierce  gods  of  the  Maya  watch- 
ing over  the  comings  and  goings  of  men. 

Smiling  billboard  and  brooding  gods, 
both  watching  over  this  country;  and  in 
their  silence,  which  of  them  more  like 
the  enigmatic  eyes  of  Fitzgerald's  T.  J. 
Eckleburg? 
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Point 

of 
Decision 


What  will  the  future  of  women's  intercollegiate  athletics  be? 


I 


n  the  past  the  idea  of  women  compet- 
ing in  athletics  has  carried  a  stigma  not 
unique  to  female  participation  in  physi- 
cal activity  alone.  The  thought  was. 
"It's  not  feminine  for  women  to  take 
part  in  athletic  competition.'"  But  recent- 
ly female  athletes  have  become  a  major 
factor  in  the  usually  male-dominated 
sports  sections  of  the  newspapers.  Just 
two  summers  ago  Olga  Korhut.  a  Rus- 
sian gymnast,  dazzled  the  world  with  her 
performance  in  the  1972  Olympic 
Games  and  received  wide-spread  pub- 
licity. 

Today  many  gifted  female  athletes 
are  highly  visible  on  the  scene  in  sports 
like  golf,  swimming,  tennis,  and  gym- 
nastics. A  decade  ago  women  could  not 
have  made  a  living  playing  on  the  pro- 
fessional circuits  in  any  sport.  But  now 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  woman  to  earn 
over  $100,000  a  year  in  golf  or  tennis. 

Interest  in  women's  athletics  is  a 
growing  phenomenon  and  real  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  women's  athletic 
programs  at  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States.  Rutgers  University  re- 
cently announced  that  it  plans  to  appoint 
a  full-time  women's  athletic  director  in 
July.  The  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina's athletic  department  has  taken 
over  its  women's  intercollegiate  pro- 
gram and  has  named  a  female  as  assistant 
director  of  athletics  and  coordinatoi  of 
the  women's  program.  Several  schools 
have  begun  to  give  athletic  scholar- 
ships to  women.  In  some  conferences, 
women  compete  against  men  in  activities 
such  as  swimming,  golf,  and  tennis. 
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'  ut  what  has  Duke  done  for  its  female 
athletes? 

Varsity  athletics  on  a  shoestring  has 
characterized  women's  sportsat  Duke  for 
most  of  its  fifty  years.  Now  things  are 
changing,  slowly,  but  procrastination  isn't 
necessarily  a  ploy  of  a  "'male  chau- 
vinist "establishment.  The  administration 
is  waiting  for  the  women  coaches  to 
take  the  initiative,  but  the  coaches  aren't 
sure  what  nature  of  change  would  be 
best. 

"We  have  no  business  carrying 
women's  athletics  farther  than  students 
are  ready  to  go."  commented  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Bookhout.  chairman  of  the 
women's  physical  education  department. 
"Women  go  to  college  for  an  education 
and,  although  I  feel  physical  education 
and  athletics  are  a  very  strong  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  total  education  process, 
I  feel  we  owe  it  to  the  women  students 
to  not  over-emphasize  athletics.  How- 
ever, we  still  must  provide  good  leader- 
ship and  schedules  that  will  allow  com- 
petition that  is  challenging.  In  recent 
years  we  have  found  that  there  are  more 
and  more  women  who  want  to  compete, 
and  who  are  ready  to  compete." 

The  women's  athletic  program,  which 
is  directly  under  the  control  and  sup- 
port of  the  University  administration,  is 
in  need  of  new  budgets  and  the  changes 
are  slow  in  coming. 

"We  need  budgets  for  each  sport  that 
permit  appropriate  extensions  in  the 
schedules,  improvement  of  the  equip- 
ment, and  provisions  for  coaches  whose 
primary  interest  is  in  working  with  the 


highly  skilled."  Bookhout  explained.  "In 
the  future  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  for  new  staff  members  for  the 
women's  programs,  one  criterion  will  be 
their  willingness  and  readiness  to  coach." 

In  terms  of  support  from  the  athletic 
department,  the  women  have  gotten 
basically  whatever  they  have  asked  for. 
but  new  staff  positions  to  relieve  the 
overload  have  not  been  forthcoming. 
Bookhout  believes  the  administration 
will  gradually  increase  its  support  over 
the  next  several  years  and  she  considers 
it  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  quali- 
ty in  the  program  that  its  development 
not  be  rushed. 

"I  firmly  believe  in  the  educational 
values  of  a  well  run  athletic  program  for 
women,  but  I  think  we  should  keep 
women's  athletics  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive." 

Jr  ears  of  exploitation  and  commercial- 
ism have  kept  women's  athletics  in 
America  under  wraps  until  1967  when 
the  first  women's  intercollegiate  gym- 
nastics tournament  was  held.  Skeptics 
have  predicted.  "It's  just  a  matter  of 
time  before  you're  going  to  be  playing 
in  bathing  suits." 

While  it  has  not  come  to  bathing  suits 
yet,  neither  has  an  alternative  to  the 
male  model  of  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion emerged.  Nineteen  seventy-one  saw 
the  inception  of  a  formal,  national 
women's  athletic  organization  compar- 
able to  the  NCAA:  the  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women. 
Initially  this  embryonic  organization  ex- 
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eluded  students  on  athletic  scholarship 
but  had  to  capitulate  after  a  court  suit 
was  brought  by  a  contingent  of  parents, 
students,  and  teachers  from  Florida. 
Lawyers  counseled  that  an  aversion  to 
athletic  scholarships  had  philosophical 
but  not  legal  merit.  The  incident  moved 
women's  athletics  closer  to  the  norm  es- 
tablished by  male  varsities.  Uncomfort- 
ably close  for  some. 

However  the  women's  basic  needs  in 
athletics  are  not  that  different  from 
those  of  their  male  counterparts.  Facili- 
ties seem  to  present  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  and  continued  improvements 
are  an  immediate  necessity  for  the  pro- 
gram's survival. 

Probably  the  greatest  hurdle  facing 
women's  athletics  at  Duke  is  the  lack  of 
a  good  indoor  facility.  The  present  Me- 
morial Gymnasium  on  the  East  Campus 
has  deteriorated  beyond  repair.  This 
building,  constructed  in  1922.  will  be  va- 
cated after  the  1974  calendar  year.  A 
new  facility,  the  subject  of  much  debate 
on  campus  recently,  is  in  the  planning 
stages  but  would  be  unavailable  for  use 
until  1977. 

At  present,  the  Educational  Facilities 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  all 
physical  facilities  on  campus  that  house 
educational  activities,  has  refused  to  con- 
sider any  other  plans  or  work  on  the  pro- 
posed gymnasium  until  the  Physical 
Education  Task  Force,  a  committee  des- 
ignated to  evaluate  the  present  athletic 
programs  for  both  men  and  women, 
has  at  least  been  empanelled.  The  EFC 
has  been  greatly  hindered  in  its  planning 
by  the  indefinite  future  of  the  physical 
education  program  and  by  having  to  wait 
for  a  report  from  the   PE  Task  Force. 


Consequently,  for  no  less  than  three 
years  the  women's  athletic  programs 
will  have  to  be  housed  in  whatever  space 
is  attainable  and  would,  more  than  like- 
ly, be  affected  by  the  inadequate  con- 
ditions available. 

If  constructed,  the  new  gymnasium 
will  have  a  three-fold  purpose:  to  serve 
recreation,  instruction,  and  women's  in- 
tercollegiate athletics.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide much-needed  dressing  facilities  for 
both  women  and  men.  The  general  lo- 
cation for  building  would  be  the  area 
where  Memorial  Gymnasium  is  present- 
ly standing,  an  area  convenient  to  the 
outdoor  facilities  and  the  residences  on 
East  Campus.  The  2.6  million  dollar 
structure  has  been  designed  to  include 
more  features  than  a  normal  gymnasium 
with  recreation  activities  accentuated. 
There  would  be  space  for  large  gather- 
ings; courts  for  volleyball,  basketball, 
badminton,  squash,  and  handball;  a 
swimming  pool;  table  tennis  and  billiards; 
a  short  order  food  center,  a  small  items 
counter,  and  a  lounge.  Until  a  new  build- 
ing can  be  completed,  however,  the 
women's  programs  will  have  to  be 
housed  in  temporary  facilities  with  a  few 
events  possibly  scheduled  in  the  Aquatic 
Center  and  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium. 

If  the  additional  financial  support  is 
forthcoming  and  the  new  gymnasium 
activity  center  is  completed  on  East 
Campus,  the  interest  and  success  of  the 
women's  athletic  program  should  soar. 


L  he  women's  intercollegiate  program 
became  a  part  of  the  overall  program  at 
Duke  in  1970  with  competition  in  eight 
sports.   Golf,  field  hockey,  volleyball. 


tennis,  basketball,  gymnastics,  swim- 
ming, and  fencing  are  included  in  the 
program  with  additional  teams  planned 
for  the  future.  At  present  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  women  are  com- 
peting in  intercollegiate  sports  with 
tennis  showing  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest. 

In  all  sports  Duke's  women  have  com- 
piled strong  records.  This  past  fall  the 
tennis  team  was  undefeated  at  5-0,  the 
volleyball  team  posted  an  8-2  mark  and 
walked  away  with  second  place  in  the 
North  Carolina  Intercollegiate  Cham- 
pionship, the  hockey  team  finished 
5-1-1,  and  the  swimming  team  scored 
3-3.  Duke's  opponents  have  included 
High  Point,  UNC-Greensboro  and 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  State,  Guil- 
ford, and  East  Carolina,  among  others 
from  the  region.  But  with  an  addition  of 
much-needed  facilities  and  budget  in- 
creases, the  women' s  teams  would  be  able 
to  travel  outside  the  North  Carolina 
area  and  face  other  teams  within  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference.  According  to 
Margaret  Duncan,  a  tennis  player,  and 
most  of  the  other  women  athletes,  com- 
petition in  the  Raleigh-Durham  area  is 
just  not  "stiff  enough." 

Barbra  Hicks,  a  junior  volleyball 
player  from  Stamford,  Connecticut,  sees 
great  value  in  the  women's  intercollegi- 
ate program  and  its  continued  improve- 
ment. 

"Our  programs  have  come  a  long  way 
at  Duke.  But  we  need  more  money  for 
travel,  equipment,  and  uniforms.  It 
seems  the  best  competition  for  us  is  out 
of  state." 

Jan  Disque,  a  top  basketball  player 
from  Jamestown,  New  York,  agrees  with 
Barbra  on  the  value  of  athletics  for 
women. 

"I  hope  the  increased  emphasis  on 
women's  athletics  is  a  trend,"  she  com- 
mented. "It  gives  you  the  closeness  of 
participating  with  a  group  and  gaining  a 
sense  of  team  spirit.  Once  you  have  the 
experience  of  competing,  you  want  to 
keep  doing  it.  New  and  improved  facili- 
ties would  create  more  interest  in 
women's  participation  in  athletics." 

Part  of  the  problem  is  education — 
educating  the  public  to  support  women's 
athletics  and  educating  women  athletes 
to  support  themselves. 

Duke's  women  have  joined  together 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  the  pro- 
gram and  have  formed  an  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  on 
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campus  in  which  one  woman  from  each 
sport  acts  as  representative  for  her 
group.  The  Association  meets  often  with 
such  officials  as  Carl  James,  director  of 
athletics  at  Duke,  to  define  ways  in 
which  their  individual  programs  may  be 
improved. 

"The  program  has  improved  and  is 
better  organized,"  remarked  sophomore 
swimmer  Debbie  Maw.  But  she,  like 
many  of  the  female  students  active  in 
sports,  still  feels  that  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
range for  use  of  most  of  the  facilities 
available  to  them,  like  the  new  Aquatic 
Center,  which  are  predominantly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  men's  program. 

Because  of  this  situation  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  highly  trained  staff,  several 
of  the  Duke  women  do  not  feel  that  their 
skills  are  being  taxed  in  the  same  way 
that  the  men's  skills  are. 

"We  are  really  behind  the  men's  pro- 
gram and  feel  at  times  even  more  em- 
phasis could  be  placed  on  athletics  at 
Duke,"  said  tennis  player  Ann  Davis. 
"We  would  like  to  see  more  support 
placed  on  the  entire  incollegiate  pro- 
gram and  see  the  women's  area  receive 
more  financial  assistance." 

X  he  physical  and  fiscal  dimensions  of 
women's  athletics  are  one  thing,  but  at- 
tutides  are  another.  Despite  the  fact  that 
until  recently,  female  sports  were  de- 
signed to  be  "ladylike,"  a  "jock"  image 
(or  fear  of  same)  haunts  many  students 
who  participate. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  the  women's  ath- 
letic program  would  enjoy  co-ed  physi- 
cal education  classes  but  feel,  due  to  the 
newness  of  the  intercollegiate  program 
and  their  lack  of  highly  trained  skills. 


true  competition  between  men  and 
women  at  Duke  is  out  of  the  question. 

"I  really  don't  think  men  would  en- 
joy competing  against  women  in  athle- 
tics," said  Margaret  Duncan. 

"The  difference  with  men's  and  wom- 
en's athletics  probably  is  the  skill  fac- 
tor," commented  Amy  Barrett,  a  sopho- 
more hockey  player.  "Men  use  both  skill 
and  physical  ability,  while  the  women 
rely  just  on  skill." 

Kristen  Drechsler,  a  sophomore  bas- 
ketball player:  "Women  participate  in 
athletics  for  the  skill  rather  than  the  phy- 
sical aspect.  It's  the  best  feminine  way 
for  women  to  exercise." 

Right  now  the  woman  students  do  not 
get  as  much  return  for  their  investment 
of  time,  energy,  and  ego  as  male  ath- 
letes do,  and  some  would  forego  the 
philosophical  questions  of  "separate  but 
equal"  in  order  to  secure  a  more  suc- 
cessful program. 

However,  reports  from  Washington 
say  that  a  recently  introduced  education 
bill  will  require  equality  between  men's 
and  women's  athletic  activities.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  number  of  coaches, 
scholarships,  expenses,  and  facilities 
would  have  to  be  equal  to  avoid  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

Duke  is  not  the  only  university  that 
would  ha  veto  take  drastic  act  ion  to  relieve 
inequality  if  the  bill  is  passed,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  HEW  are  in  the 
process  of  seriously  evaluating  the 
feasibility  and  effects  of  implementing 
the  measure. 

At  Duke  the  number  of  scholarships, 
for  example,  would  be  a  difficult  situa- 


tion to  adjust.  Carl  James  stated  that 
he  felt  the  women's  program  at  Duke  was 
not  yet  to  the  point  at  which  athletic 
scholarships  would  be  of  value  to  the 
students,  nor  could  the  present  women's 
intercollegiate  program  be  challenging 
enough  to  a  prospective  female  student 
deserving  of  such  a  scholarship. 

"We  have  no  business  carrying  wom- 
en's athletics  farther  than  the  students 
are  ready  to  go,"  James  commented. 
"First  we  must  meet  the  needs  of  our 
women  students." 

"Athletics  for  women  in  general  have 
come  along  way,"  commented  Amy  Bar- 
rett, "but  1  personally  would  not  like  it 
to  go  as  far  as  the  men's  program.  I 
don't  think  we  need  scholarships  for 
women.  The  girls  at  Duke  can  get  great 
value  out  of  participating  in  athletic 
contests,  but  they  would  never  receive 
the  attention  or  the  fan  interest  that 
comes  with  the  men's  program." 

Maybe.  But  a  carbon  copy  of  male 
athletics  would  be  no  more  satisfactory 
to  most  women  at  Duke  than  to  Amy 
Barrett.  Fan  interest  is  not  the  primary 
goal  of  an  athletic  program.  What  is 
the  goal  of  such  a  program  is  the  contri- 
bution and  participation  athletics  makes 
to  the  personal  growth  and  well-being  of 
all  college  students,  male  or  female. 

The  question  now  is — what  price  vic- 
tory? 

"The  men  were  down  that  road  first, 
and  they  made  every  conceivable  mis- 
take. Please,  dear  ladies,  don't  do  like- 
wise." 

-Margaret  Gibson 
Richard  Gianni ni 
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A  Gift  to  Sight 


Duke's  newly-opened  eye  center  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  South 
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I  ovember  8,  1973  was  a  special  day  for 
Duke's  Medical  Center:  the  dedication 
ceremonies  held  at  the  new  Eye  Center 
that  Thursday  culminated  more  than 
eight  years  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
a  cause. 

The  dedication  ceremony  held  two- 
fold pleasure  for  those  attending — the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  project  completed 
and  the  professional  excitement  over  new 
resources  finally  available  for  diagnosing 
and  treating  eye  diseases,  for  conduct- 
ing research  on  eye  disease  and  treat- 
ment, and  for  training  young  ophthal- 
mologists. 

An  eye  center,  with  the  resources 
and  facilities  to  serve  patients  from  all 
around  the  Southeast,  took  its  first  step 
toward  reality  when  Dr.  Joseph  A.  C. 
Wadsworth  arrived  in  Durham  in  1965. 
Wadsworth,  a  1939  graduate  of  Duke 
Medical  School,  left  a  successful 
opthalmology  practice  in  New  York  to 
return  to  Durham  as  a  professor  in  the 
newly-established  department  of  oph- 
thalmology. 

Later  that  year,  the  board  of  trustees 
gave  Wadsworth  a  go-ahead  to  conduct 
a  feasibility  study  on  a  proposed  eye 
center,  and  allotted  a  plot  of  land  adja- 
cent to  the  medical  center  complex  for  a 
building. 

Then  the  work  of  finding  money  be- 
gan. The  first  contribution  for  the  Duke 
Eye  Center  came  from  a  close-by  source: 
Dr.  Wadsworth' s  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha 
Wadsworth  Haley  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
donated  her  savings  to  help  her  father's 
drive  for  more  than  three  million  dollars. 
In  addition  to  a  $1.6  million  gift  from  the 
Kresge    Foundation,    gifts    came    from 


Miss  Augusta  Anderson,  Mrs.  George  G. 
Allen,  the  Bryan  Family  Fund,  Mr.  John 
Buchanan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Horna- 
day,  the  Pipkin  Foundation,  the  Lynn  R. 
and  Karl  E.  Prickett  Fund,  the  Grace 
Richardson  Fund,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
and  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation. 
The  senior  staff  of  the  Ophthalmology 
Department    also    contributed    heavily. 

All  the  funds  for  the  Eye  Center 
came  from  private  sources,  individual 
and  foundations.  No  government  or  tax 
money  was  used.  The  Kresge  gift  was 
the  largest  single  one  for  the  Center,  and 
Stanley  S.  Kresge,  chairman  of  the 
Foundation's  board,  was  in  attendance 
at  the  dedication  as  a  special  guest  of  the 
University. 

The  architectural  firm  of  Six  As- 
sociates of  Asheville,  North  Carolina 
was  chosen  to  design  the  new  facility. 
General  contractor  for  the  project  was 
the  Robert  H.  Pinnix  Company  of  Gas- 
tonia.  The  three-story  structure  was  de- 
signed in  the  neo-Gothic  style  of  other 
new   buildings    on    the    campus. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  de- 
voted to  research  laboratories,  suppor- 
ting equipment,  and  service  areas  includ- 
ing an  electron  microscope,  an  ophthal- 
mic x-ray  department,  a  laser  operat- 
ing room,  a  photography  department, 
conference  rooms,  and  an  animal  care 
facility. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  clini- 
cal space.  There  is  no  one  large  wait- 
ing room;  rather,  each  clinic  has  a  small 
area  adjoining  it  for  the  use  of  patients 
and  visitors.  Clinics  on  the  second  floor 
include  one  for  the  study  and  detection 
of  malignant  tumors  in  adults,  a  glau- 


coma clinic,  a  retina  clinic,  and  one 
especially  for  treatment  of  children. 
The  children's  clinic  is  outfitted  with 
equipment  to  examine  and  treat  congeni- 
tal eye  defects,  infantile  glaucoma,  and 
inherited  eye  tumors,  and  the  expanded 
capability  in  the  new  Eye  Center  has 
allowed  the  staff  to  double  the  number  of 
children  they  can  treat. 

The  second  floor  also  contains  office 
space  for  the  seven-member  ophthalmo- 
logy staff,  residents,  and  room  for  med- 
ical students  and  postdoctoral  associ- 
ates. There  are  facilities  for  the  fitting  of 
glasses  and  contact  lenses. 

Two  operating  suites  and  forty-three 
patient  rooms  occupy  the  top  floor.  Al- 
though the  rooms  are  intended  for  private 
occupancy,  there  is  an  extra  bed  in  each 
for  use  by  the  family  of  the  patients.  The 
practice  of  having  a  member  of  the  family 
stay  with  the  patient  is  encouraged,  espe- 
cially in  cases  involving  the  very  young 
and  the  elderly. 

"The  Eye  Center  was  designed  as  a  re- 
ferral center  to  examine  and  treat  pa- 
tients referred  from  physicians  through- 
out the  surrounding  areas,"  Wadsworth 
stated.  "The  majority  of  Eye  Center  pat- 
ients return  to  their  homes  to  be  treated 
locally,  with  the  referring  physician  forti- 
fied by  the  evaluation  obtained  at  the 
Eye  Center." 

In  cases  involving  more  serious  or  ad- 
vanced stages  of  eye  disease,  patients  are 
treated  at  the  Center.  Most  ophthalmolo- 
gists and  even  many  medical  centers,  do 
not  have  the  sophisticated  equipment  in 
their  offices  that  is  needed  to  care  for 
patients  suffering  from  ailments  such  as 
ocular  cancer:  the  equipment  is  so  ex- 
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pensive  and  so  seldom  used  that  it  is  only 
practical  to  have  it  in  a  referral  center 
that  can  serve  a  large  number  of  patients 
from  a  wide  geographical  area. 

People  at  the  Eye  Center  have  esti- 
mated that  it  will  serve  over  seventeen 
thousand  patients  each  year  with  one- 
third  of  the  patients  from  Durham 
County,  one-third  from  the  rest  of  North 
Carolina,  and  one-third  from  other  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

Training  eye  doctors  is  a  second  aspect 
of  the  Center's  work.  This  includes 
physicians  in  the  intensive  three-year 
ophthalmology  training  program,  stu- 
dents from  Duke  Medical  School,  and 
continuing  education  program  in  which 
practicing  ophthalmologists  return  to  the 
classroom  for  short  periods  of  time  to 
catch  up  on  the  latest  diagnostic  tech- 
niques and  research.  Continuing  educa- 
tion at  the  Eye  Center  will  take  on  in- 
creased importance  as  more  and  more 
states  require  that  practicing  physicians 
enter  a  continuing  education  program  in 
their  field  of  specialization. 

Interest  in  the  field  of  ophthalmology 
is  also  increasing:  the  Eye  Center  recent- 
ly had  ninety  applications  for  one  resi- 
dency position. 

Duke's  geographical  location-midway 
between  the  mountains  and  coast  in 
North  Carolina — provides  a  unique  re- 
source for  the  Center's  researchers.  The 
population  in  both  eastern  and  western 
North  Carolina  has  remained  stable 
through  several  generations,  so  that 
these  areas  offer  a  population  sample 
with  which  ophthalmic  researchers  can 
conduct  thorough  investigations  of  he- 
reditary and  familial  eye  diseases. 

Other  research  at  the  Center  will  in- 
clude testing  various  treatment  tech- 
niques for  ocular  disorders  that  do  not 
respond  to  surgery.  The  research  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Myron  L.  Wol- 
barst,  develops  new  surgical  instruments 
and  techniques  for  inner-eye  surgery, 
in  eluding  precision  instruments  that 
are  operated  by  high-frequency  sound. 
Original  research  is  under  way  to  trace- 
color  vision  sight  impulses  from  the  ret- 
ina to  the  central  nervous  system  to  de- 
termine the  causes  for  abnormal  impulse 
response. 

The  laser  instruments  at  the  eye  center 
are  used  in  all  three  areas — diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  research.  Investigations 
involving  the  safe  levels  of  laser  light  that 
can  be  tolerated  by  the  human  eye  are 
being  conducted  by  Duke  scientists  at  the 


Eye  Center.  The  results  of  their  experi- 
ments will  help  establish  national  safety 
standards  for  lasers'  role  in  medical 
technology. 

Wadsworth  has  written,  "As  the 
Southeast's  first  major  eye  center,  the 
Duke  Eye  Center  will  incorporate  and 


advance  the  best  and  most  sophisticated 
features  of  eye  centers  around  the 
country  and  the  world  in  its  in-patient 
and  out-patient  services,  in  its  teaching 
capacity  and  in  its  comprehensive  re- 
search program." 

-by  Man,'  Leaver 
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Lives  in  Progress 


To  See  the  Impact 

William  M.  Eagles.  '40.  M.D.  '43.  believes 
in  Kiwanis  as  "a  force  of  heart  involvement, 
of  heart  concern  through  which  every  man  of 
goodwill  can  make  a  personal  contribution 
to  world  betterment." 

With  this  belief,  it's  a  fitting  thing  that 
last  October  the  self-effacing  neurosurgeon 
from  Richmond.  Virginia  was  installed  as 
president  of  Kiwanis  International. 

The  medical  practice  Bill  Eagles  has  had  in 
Richmond  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  would 
be  enough  to  keep  any  man  busy:  but  he  does 
not  consider  his  Kiwanis  activity  an  "extra" 
effort.  For  Eagles.  Kiwanis  is  a  way  in  which 
he   can   fulfill    his   "obligation   to   society." 

"The  contribution  that  professionals  make 
in  their  work  is  not  enough,"  he  has  said. 
"They  should  also  contribute  to  society 
through  service  organizations  like  the  Kiwanis 
Club." 

Along  this  line  he  singled  out  his  own 
profession.  Doctors  do  not  appear  to  be 
joiners,  at  least  of  Kiwanis;  Eagles  is  only 
the  third  M.D.  ever  to  hold  the  international 
presidency.  "1  doubt  there  are  as  many 
physicians  in  service  work  as  there  should 
be,"  he  said. 

As  Kiwanis  president.  Eagles  oversees 
the  activities  of  220.000  Kiwanians  in  forty- 
three  countries,  as  well  as  those  of  seven 
thousand  members  of  Circle  K  college  clubs 
and  ninety  thousand  high  school  members 
of  Kiwanis-affiliated  clubs  such  as  Key 
and  Keyette.  In  the  officer  positions  he 
held  before  becoming  international  presi- 
dent. Eagles  estimated  that  he  spent  at 
least  forty  days  a  year  attending  meetings 
all  around  the  United  States.  Looking  at  the 
presidency,  he  noted.  "When  you  get  right 
down  to  it.  this  will  be  about  a  full-time  job." 

Eagles  began  his  Kiwanis  activity  in  1953 . 
when  upon  his  return  from  medical  study  in 
Sweden  he  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  Chester- 
field club  in  Richmond.  The  members  were 
impressed  with  his  talk — so  much  so  that  they 
asked  him  to  join.  He  did  so  immediately, 
and  "The  longer  I  stayed  in  it,  the  more 
impressed  I  became  with  its  activities." 

Evidently  the  club  became  more  impressed 


Bill  Eagles  and  friend  in  the  hobby  room  of  his  home 


Bob  McCullough 


with  him.  too.  After  only  three  years'  member- 
ship he  was  elected  president.  His  previous 
chairing  of  the  club's  inter-club  committees 
gave  him  a  good  overview  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  by  1961  he  was  district  governor. 
He  served  on  a  number  of  committees  at 
the  international  level,  and  in  1966  became  an 
international  trustee. 

This  year  Kiwanis  has  selected  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  for  special  emphasis — seek- 
ing ways  "to  bring  the  elderly  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  activity."  As  a  medical  man. 
Eagles  is  close  to  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
Far  too  many  people,  he  believes,  are  in  some 
way  abandoned  at  age  sixty  five:  Kiwanis' 
program,  as  Eagles  sees  it.  is  not  one  merely 
of  visits  to  nursing  homes,  but  an  active  one 
to  help  older  persons  return  to  or  continue 
meaningful  roles  in  society.  One  particular 
facet  of  this  is  enrolling  high  school  and 
college  members  in  working  with  the  elderly, 
so  that  young  and  old  can  learn  from  each 
other  and  overcome  the  artificial  "gap" 
between  generations. 


"Why  bother  to  prolong  life  if  the  later 
years  are  made  unlivable?"  he  wrote  in  an 
editorial  for  Kiwanis  magazine.  "We  can 
revive  the  attitude  that  the  later  years  are 
a  golden  time,  a  time  of  honor,  respect, 
and  feeling  at  home  with  the  world.  The 
premise  we  must  build  on  is,  if  older  people 
have  nothing  to  live  for,  then  the  young  have 
nothing  to  grow  up  for." 

Another  objective  that  Eagles  has  for  his 
year  in  office  is  growth  of  Kiwanis  mem- 
bership, which  will  enable  the  clubs  to  perform 
greater  service.  "We  must  get  members 
interested  in  giving  of  themselves  by  extend- 
ing Kiwanis  membership  to  many  more  good 
people  who  can  make  real  contributions," 
he  has  said.  It  is  the  individual  member  at 
the  grassroots  level  who  is  the  strength  of 
Kiwanis,  Eagles  points  out.  and  that  is  where 
the  spotlight  belongs. 

"If  I  can  help  the  men  of  this  organi- 
zation just  to  see  the  impact  Kiwanis  has 
had  on  the  world  and  how  great  an  impact 
it  can  still  have,  then  I'll  have  done  my  job." 
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Conservation  is  a  Thing  to  Grow  Up  With 


As  she  puts  it,  Pat  Whitacre  '58  "grew  up 
with"  conservation. 

"As  a  child.  I  explored  the  woods  that 
surrounded  my  home  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
My  parents  had  a  compost  heap  before  they 
were  fasionable.  and  surrounded  our  home 
with  native  shrubs  and  wild  flowers.  Rather 
than  cut  down  a  beautiful  oak  tree,  they  built 
our  driveway  around  both  sides  of  it.  My 
father  was  a  building  contractor  who  saved 
trees  even  though  it  might  have  been  easier 
and  cheaper  to  bulldoze  them  down." 

With  that  atmosphere  to  grow  up  in — in  a 
day  and  time  before  "ecology"  became  a 
cause  and  a  fad — it's  only  natural  that  conser- 
vation activity  has  come  to  fill  a  large  part  of 
her  adult  life.  Married  to  Robert  Whitacre  E 
'57,  mother  of  two.  her  work  has  had  an 
effect  in  her  home  community  of  Florham 
Park,  New  Jersey,  and  last  fall  she  was  recog- 
nized for  twelve  years  of  conservation  service 
when  the  New  Jersey  Audubon  Society  pre- 
sented its  1973  Conservation  Award  to  her. 

Mrs.  Whitacre's  public  activity  began  with 
her  organizing  a  project  to  build  a  rock  garden 
on  an  embankment  which  was  being  eroded 
behind  her  school — in  the  eighth  grade  (that 
also  started  public  recognition  of  her  work, 
when  her  part  in  the  job  led  to  her  receiving 
a  citizenship  award  at  graduation).  After  col- 
lege and  marriage,  wanting  her  children  to 
share  her  love  for  the  outdoors  even  while 
growing  up  in  suburbia,  she  began  taking 
them  to  the  woods  "as  soon  as  they  were 
steady  on  their  feet."  By  the  time  the  chil- 
dren were  three  and  four  years  old  she  had 
organized  a  children's  nature  club,  the 
Garden,  Nature,  and  Ornithology  Miniature 


Enthusiasts — "GNOMES" — the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  which  was  five. 

About  the  same  time,  she  was  working  with 
a  nature  club  for  150  fourth-  and  fifth-graders 
which  presented  monthly  nature  programs  for 
school  assemblies.  A  school  landscaping  pro- 
ject she  designed  won  a  grant  from  the  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation,  and  others  followed  for 
several  more  civic  beautification  projects  she 
put  together  over  the  next  few  years. 

Recognizing  her  interest  and  ability,  "a 
very  brave  mayor"  appointed  her  to  the  city's 
planning  board — the  first  time  a  woman  had 
sat  on  that  body.  Her  interest  in  government, 
latent  since  completing  her  political  science 
major  at  Duke,  had  been  stimulated  by  a 
course  in  municipal  planning,  and  it  began  to 
come  in  handy  when  she  had  to  deal  with 
authorities  insensitive  to  and  uninterested  in 
conservation.  One  result  of  her  maneuvering 
was  establishment  of  a  planning  board  con- 
servation committee,  which  has  conducted  a 
survey  of  vacant  land  in  Florham  Park  and  set 
up  a  glass  and  paper  recycling  program, 
proceeds  from  which  were  used  to  plant  a 
small  park  at  the  center  of  town. 

For  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Whitacre  has 
worked  at  the  Great  Swamp  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion Center,  a  facility  of  the  county  park  com- 
mission adjacent  to  the  Great  Swamp  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge,  where  one  of  he  col- 
leagues is  Marguerite  Dravo  Krieger  '45.  As 
"interpretive  naturalists"  there  they  work  with 
elementary  school  children,  stimulating  them 
to  discover  the  natural  world  for  them- 
selves and  helping  them  to  understand  what 
they  find. 

"We    tramp    through    woods,    field,    and 


Is  Geneva  All  That  Far  From  Right  Field? 

To  say  the  least,  Francis  L.  Dale  '43  has 
had  a  multi-faceted  career:  law.  publishing, 
baseball,  and  now  diplomacy. 

That  last  addition  came  about  in  January, 
when  Dale  was  sworn  in  as  United  States 
Representative  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva,  a  post  which  car- 
ries ambassadorial  rank. 

At  that  time,  Dale  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds  baseball  organization,  having  re- 
tired in  November  as  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.  He  is  also  on 
the  board  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  and  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellows. 

Married  to  the  former  Kathleen  Watkins 
'43,  who  was  elected  a  Duke  trustee  a  year 
ago.  Dale  has  made  his  home  in  Cincinnati 


since  1948.  when  he  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Frost  and  Jacobs.  He  had  earned  his  law  de- 
gree earlier  that  year  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  following  World  War  1 1  service  in  the 
Navy  with  an  anti-submarine  carrier  group. 
He  ended  his  military  duty  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  destroyer  U.S. S.  Pillsbury. 

A  native  of  Urbana.  Illinois.  Dale  is  a 
past  president  of  both  the  Cincinnati  and  Ohio 
state  bar  associations  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  Republican  Party.  He  became 
a  partner  in  his  law  firm  in  1953.  a  year  after 
his  association  with  the  Enquirer  began.  In 
1952.  when  the  McLean  estate  was  planning  to 
sell  the  paper.  Dale  headed  an  employee  com- 
mittee in  a  successful  effort  to  gain  com- 
munity-employee ownership.  In  1965  he  was 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the  paper, 
and  from  1967  unitl  last  year  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Reds  organization.  • 


The  face  of  a  lifelong  conservationist 


stream,  come  rain  or  shine,  with  children 
from  both  city  and  suburbia.  The  work  is  both 
challenging — as  when  a  girl  announces  at  the 
beginning  of  an  insect  lesson:  T  refuse  to 
touch  anything  ugly' — and  rewarding — as  you 
watch  a  previously  skeptical  youngster  light  up 
with  the  discovery  that  there  really  are  hun- 
dreds of  minute  animals  swimming  around  in 
the  dish  of  water  he  has  just  dipped  out  of  the 
pond. 

"Each  week  I  have  the  opportunity  to  reach 
about  150  different  children.  The  challenge  is 
to  implant  the  seed  of  conservation  conscience 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  natural  world  in 
the  two  hours  that  I  have  their  attention." 

The  Great  Swamp  itself  is  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  glacial  lake,  an  undeveloped  seven 
miles  sticking  out  of  the  wall-to-wall  people  of 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  area.  In  the  early 
'60's  it  was  selected  as  the  site  for  a  new 
airport,  but  local  residents  opposed  destruc- 
tion of  the  wild  land  and  privately  raised  funds 
to  buy  the  six  thousand  acres  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  a  wildlife  refuge  (the  GNOMES 
contributed  $2.67  from  selling  tomato  plants). 

"Now  when  I  have  groups  of  children  out 
in  the  Swamp.  I  enjoy  telling  them  that  with- 
out the  efforts  of  other  children  like  them,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  they  would  now  be  stand- 
ing on  a  runway  instead  of  a  beautiful  forest 
full  of  animals.  Then  I  suggest  that  they 
preserve  some  natural  areas  near  their  homes 
for  their  children  to  enjoy."  • 
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Books 


1  he  listing  below  includes  books  recently  published 
by  Duke  alumni  and  by  members  of  the  University 
community.  It  is  the  Register's  hope  that  these  list- 
ings will  be  of  interest  and  use  to  its  readers,  and  that 
readers  will  inform  the  Register  office  of  their  pub- 
lications-fiction, nonfiction,  drama,  or  poetry. 


Waldo  Beach,  professor  of  Christian  ethics  in  the 
Divinity  School:  Christmas  Wonder:  An  Anthology 
of  Verse  and  Song,  an  outgrowth  of  Beach's  hobby  of 
collecting  Christmas  poetry,  hymns,  and  carols.  Se- 
lections range  from  thirteenth-century  plainsong  to 
contemporary  blank  verse.  Published  in  October 
1973  by  Fortress  Press  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Paper- 
bound.  96  pages.  $3.95. 

Ruth  Friedberg  Erickson  and  John  Kennedy 
Hanks,  assistant  professor  and  professor,  respec- 
tively, of  music:  The  Art  Song  in  American,  Volume  II, 
a  recorded  anthology  on  twelve-inch  long-playing 
records  with  printed  notes  and  song  texts,  dealing 
with  the  art  song  in  this  country  since  the  early  nine- 
teen-fifties.  Published  in  January  1974  by  Duke  Press. 
$6.50 

Craufurd  D.  W.  Goodwin,  professor  of  economics 
and  officer  in  charge  of  European  and  International 
affairs  for  the  Ford  Foundation:  The  Image  of  Aus- 
tralia: British  Perception  of  the  Australian  Economy 
from  the  18th  to  the  20th  Century,  explores  how  the 
English  perceived  and  understood  the  structure  and 
operation  of  the  Australian  economic  system  from  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  until  the  present,  written 
in  a  jargonless  style  to  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 
Published  in  January  1974  by  the  Duke  Press. 
Hardbound.  255  pages.  $8.75. 

Mary  Glenn  Haskins  '53,  currently  a  substitute 
high  school  teacher  and  freelance  writer  in  Ohio: 
Half-Hour  Notice:  50  Mini-lessons  for  High  School 
Substitutes  gathers  fifty  self-contained,  prepared 
lessons  covering  all  areas  of  curriculum — English, 
history,  mathematics,  science,  art,  music,  govern- 
ment, foreign  languages,  and  sports — designed  to 
fill  one  hour  and  requiring  no  special  preparation 
or  equipment  not  commonly  found  in  a  classroom. 


Published  in  January  1974  by  Citation  Press  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Paperbound.  261  pages.  $4.95. 

Charles  E.  Johnson  R  '55,  formerly  Presbyterian 
chaplain  at  Duke  presently  teaching  preparatory 
school  in  Asheville,  N.  C:  London  Bridge  in  Arizona, 
a  short  novel  that  depicts  an  Easter  Weekend  crisis 
in  a  campus  chaplain's  life,  in  which  a  guilt-obsessed 
minister  has  to  confront  his  own  lack  of  faith.  With 
much  of  Duke  recognizable  in  the  story,  the  book  is 
dedicated  to  T.  S.  Eliot,  "who  knew  not  these  particu- 
lar guilts  and  sorrows."  Privately  published.  55  pages. 
Price  n.a. 

Wolfgang  K.  Joklik,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Microbiology  and  Immunology  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  microbiology  and  immunology,  and 
David  T.  Smith,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Microbiology  and  Immunology  (eds.).  Zinsser  Mi- 
crobiology (fifteenth  edition),  a  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  microbiology  and  immunology  at  the 
molecular  as  well  as  at  the  clinical  level.  A  standard 
text  for  medical  students  and  a  reference  text  for 
the  practicing  physician,  written  by  Medical  Center 
staff.  Published  in  December  1972  by  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts.  1120  pages.  $25.00 

Tempe  Newsom  Prouty  '37  and  Dorothy  New- 
som  Rankin  '33  (eds.):  Along  the  Silent  Ways, 
poems  by  their  father  Dallas  Walton  Newsom  '99, 
published  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  The  volume  contains  132  poems, 
unpublished  at  the  time  of  Newsom's  death  in  1949 
but  compiled  by  him  for  publication  under  this  title; 
and  is  designed  as  a  companion  book  to  Newsom's 
first  collection,  Song  and  Dream,  published  in  1922. 
Published  in  October  1973  by  Seeman  Printery,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  Clothbound.  202  pages.  $7.95. 

Thad  Stem  '38,  poet  and  essayist  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 
(with  Alan  Butler):  Senator  Sam  Ervin's  Best  Stories, 
a  rambling  interview  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Watergate  committee,  recollections  and  tales  from 
small-town  and  backwoods  Carolina  delivered  in  Er- 
vin's own  words  and  style.  Published  in  summer  1973 
by  Moore  Publishing  Company,  Durham,  N.  C.  144 
pages. 
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Camp   Director 

VIC   BUBAS 
Duke   University 


JOHN   HAVLICEK 
Boston  Celtics 


ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

WINGATE  COLLEGE 

WINGATE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(26  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  ON 

U.  S.  HIGHWAY  74) 


Ages  9  to  18 

(High  School  Graduates  Not  Eligible) 

June  16  through  June  29 

CAMPER  MAY  ATTEND  ONE  OR  TWO  WEEKS 

Vic  Bubas  and  Jeff  Mullins  will  be  at  camp 
every  day  to  supervise  all  activities. 


An  all-sports  camp  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  9 
and  18  years,  high  school  graduates  not  eligible.  The 
following  sports  will  be  included  in  the  program:  Foot- 
ball, Basketball,  Baseball,  Tennis,  Swimming,  Golf, 
Track  and  Weight-Training.  Campers  may  select  one 
to  three  sports  for  instruction,  but  may  change  any 
time  during  the  week.  The  sports  will  be  taught  by 
outstanding  coaches,  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  handle  young  men  and  patience  in  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  each  sport.  Boys  will  be  grouped 
according  to  ages  and/or  abilities. 


Asst.   Camp   Director 

JEFF  MULLINS 
Golden   State  Warriors 


WES   UNSELD 
Capitol   Bullets 


PISTOL   PETE  MARAVICH 
Atlanta   Hawks 


For  Information  &  Brochure,  clip  this  ad  and  send  to: 

VIC  BUBAS  SPORTS  CAMP 
P.  0.  Box  3812,  Durham,  N.  C.  27702 


Name. 


Address. 

City 

Age 


State. 


Number  of  Brochures  requested. 


DAVE  COWENS 

Boston  Celtics 
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13th  Annual 

DUKE  BASKETBALL  CLINIC 


THREE  SESSIONS:  June  9-14,  June  16-21, 
August  4-9. 

Guest  Stars  Include  Many  Former  Duke 
Greats 

Randy  Denton 
Gary  Melchionni 
Jeff  Mullins 
Steve  Vacendak 
Mike  Lewis 
Plus  Pro  Stars 

Doug  Collins  of  the  Philadelphia  76'ers 
Artis  Gilmore  of  the  Kentucky  Colonels 

•  Emphasis  Placed  on  Fundamantals 

•  Housed  in  Air-Conditioned  Dorms  on  the 
Duke  Campus 

•  Eat  in  the  Duke  Dining  Hall 

a  Swim  in  the  New  Two  Million  Dollar  Duke 
Indoor  Pool 

•  All  Activities  Held  in  the  Famed  Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium 

"For  ages  nine  and  older  (not  including  high  school  graduates). 

U  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

DUKES  DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27706 


\n    II 


Mike  Lewis 
Carolina  Cougars 


Jack  Marin 
Buffalo  Braves 


Jeff  Mullins  Gary  Melchinonni 

San  Francisco  Warriors  Phoenix  Suns 


Steve  Vacendak 
Converse  Rubber  Co 


Neill  McGeachy, 

Head  Basketball 

Coach  £  Camp  Director 


Please  clip  and  return  for  information  to: 


!       Duke  Basketball  Clinic 

P.  O.  Box  4704 
i       Duke  Station 
|       Durham.  N.  C.  27706 
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1  his  whole  country  has  become  galvanized  by  con- 
stitutional issues,"  observed  William  Van  Alstyne, 
William  R.  Perkins  Professor  of  Law,  tapping  his 
magenta-bowled  pipe.  Impoundment;  undeclared  war; 
impeachment — are  all  "con  law"  issues  and  "most  of 
these  things  have  not  been  significantly  explored  for 
decades." 

As  a  result,  Professor  Van  Alstyne,  a  specialist 
in  constitutional  law,  has  become  ever  more  publicly 
visible  as  a  consultant  to  both  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  national  government,  often  having  been 
contacted  by  "rival  sides"  of  an  issue. 

"It  may  be  that  the  position  I  have  on  these 
issues  doesn't  lend  itself  to  a  very  conspicuous  party 
pattern. 

"I  don't  have  any  affection  for  this  administration 
and  hope  that  the  President  is  removed  from  office.  But 
I  can't  help  coming  out  with  an  answer  which  in  some 
areas ,  such  as  executive  privilege ,  seems  to  favor  h im, " 
Van  Alstyne  said.  "It  seems  to  me  that's  essentially 
the  difference  between  someone  who  tries  to  be  an 
academician  and  someone  who's  merely  interested  in 
politics." 

Teaching  the  basic  course  in  constitutional  law  and 
a  seminar  in  the  federal  practice  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  Prof.  Van  Alstyne  enjoys  their  rich 
blend  of  "history,  philosophy,  contemporary  politics, 
hard  law  and  tough-minded  critical  thinking."  Within 
legal  education  constitutional  law  is  at  once  "among 
the  most  philosophic,"  butstillhas  "a  practical  twist." 

Balancing  then:  the  "esoteric"  with  the  "practical"; 
the  public  man  with  the  private  scholar:  how  does  he 
spend  his  spare  time?  "I  like  to  take  motorcycle 
trips  .  .  .  it's  just  pure  adolescent  escapism." 
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Somebody  one  time  said  that  a  school 
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Peering  In 


Kack  in  the  Nevernever  Time  of  the  'fifties,  the 
inimitable  Doctor  Isaac  Asimov  wrote  a  science-fiction 
story  called  "The  Fun  They  Had."  It's  about  school. 
It's  set  in  a  future  where  every  kid  has  his  very  own 
personally-programmed  robot  teacher,  right  in  the 
house  with  him,  and  there  aren't  any  schools  like  we 
know  them  at  all. 

Then  a  couple  of  kids  run  across  a  book  (an  ana- 
chronism: the  words  stand  still)  about  schools — ones 
like  they  used  to  have  in  the  good  old  days,  when  all  the 
kids  in  town  got  together  with  a  real,  live  people  for  a 
teacher,  and  played  in  the  schoolyard  and  could  help 
each  other  with  their  homework.  And  the  future  kids 
think  about  how  the  kids  in  the  old  days  must  have 
really  loved  it,  and  about  "all  the  fun  they  had." 

Doctor  A.'s  ironies  are  hallowed  old  fare  in  the 
realm  of  s-f  (popular  press  to  the  contrary,  only  the 
very  uninitiated  use  the  Newsweek-coined  term  "sci- 
fi").  This  writer  can't  recollect  ever  thinking  school 
was  much  fun;  or  recollect  anybody  else  who  did. 

The  article  that  starts  on  the  page  facing  is  about 
schools,  too.  There  isn't  a  whole  lot  of  irony  there;  nor 
much  humor.  But,  then,  things  nowadays  get  taken 
pretty  seriously  most  of  the  time  (as  soon  as  the 
"streaking"  fad  hit  the  wires,  yep,  sure  enough,  there 
was  some  Johnny-on-the-spot  sociologist  analyzing  the 
whole  thing;  with  a  straight  face,  no  less).  The  article 
has  its  happy  points  and  its  not-so-happy  ones,  but  the 
one  overriding  point  is  just  this — that  there  are  some 
folks  at  Duke  and  in  Durham  who're  actually — and 
"seriously" — trying  to  make  school  a  happy  place  to 
be;  and  they're  having  some  success  with  it. 

Maybe,  even  back  in  the  age  of  innocence  and 


crewcuts,  Doctor  A.  was  onto  something. 
The  fen  wouldn't  doubt  it  a  minute. 

1  alking  about  school,  one  of  the  Duke  community's 
number  has  just  recently  left  us  to  go  back  to  school. 
Ted  Minah,  for  twenty-eight  years  director  of  the  Duke 
dining  halls,  and  holding  two  degrees  already,  retired 
this  winter  to  become  a  fulltime  grad  student  in  philoso- 
phy at  that  school  a  little  way  down  the  road  on  the  Hill. 
Rogers  Hall  '74  contributed  a  report  on  Mr.  Minah' s 
past  and  future  that  appears  on  page  thirteen. 

Over  the  last  few  months,  a  bunch  of  journalists 
have  been  getting  together  at  Duke  to  do  some  talking 
and  some  philosophizing  about  their  profession.  Con- 
sidering how  much  space  the  press  gets  in  the  press 
these  days  and  times,  and  journalism's  recent  rise  as 
a  with-it  occupation  (even  when  it  doesn't  understand 
science  fiction),  it's  probably  a  good  thing  and  high 
time.  Press  coverage  starts  on  page  ten. 

As  long  as  you  aren't  Medusa,  taking  a  look  at  your- 
self from  time  to  time  can  be  an  interesting  and  enter- 
taining and  even  a  healthy  thing  to  do.  Starting  on  page 
seventeen,  we  offer  a  couple  of  looks  at  D.  U.  through 
outside  eyes — one  from  1925,  one  from  1973;  remem- 
bering where  we  came  from  and  seeing  where  we  are, 
appropriate  enough  in  this  Golden  Anniversary  year. 
History  prof  Bob  Durden,  who  ran  across  the  1925 
piece  while  researching  for  his  book  on  the  Duke 
family,  as  well  as  the  "Your  Bro,  Buck"  that  the 
Register  ran  last  time  around,  said  to  us  that  he  hoped 
he  wasn't  the  only  one  getting  into  a  "fiftieth  annivers- 
ary glow."  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  could  be  plumb  con- 
tagious. -J.W. 


Resources 


Enrichment  for  public  schools:  cold  theory  and  warm  bodies 


.L/ooking  west  you  could  see  the  tower 
of  the  Duke  Chapel,  'way  in  the  distance 
and  tiny.  Shift  around  about  fifty  degrees 
to  the  right  with  your  eyes  at  the  same 
level,  and  you'd  see  the  Central  Carolina 
Bank  Building,  off  down  town,  the  big 
CCB  letters  looking  out  over  Durham; 
dropping  your  eyes,  bring  them  home  as 
though  following  the  southward  course  of 
Roxboro  Street  for  about  a  mile,  and 
you'd  be  looking  right  ahead  and  one 
floor  down,  across  a  three-point  inter- 
section where  Roxboro  bumped  into  a 
schoolyard:  at  a  weatherbeaten  wood- 
sided  building  on  the  corner.  Squat, 
closed,  the  only  paint  on  it  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  painting  contractor  that  looked 
as  though  it  went  up  at  the  hand  of  some- 
one on  a  Saturday-night  spree  gone  wild 
with  a  spray  can:  facing  the  school,  right 
at  the  door. 

The  first  day  of  spring:  cool,  blust- 
ery, morning  rain  clouds  retreating  ahead 
of  wind  that  whipped  the  flag  outside  like 
punishment.  In  the  room  on  the  top  floor 
of  Whitted  Junior  High  School  the  air 
was  stuffy-warm,  and  the  light  spilling 
in  from  outdoors  became  a  yellow-tinted 
grey.  It  clashed  with  the  rugs. 

Those  rugs.  Purple,  yellow,  red 
stripes.  And  the  alphabet  cards  thumb- 
tacked  up  all  along  one  wall,  a  big,  bright 
color  photo  for  each  letter:  "A  is  for 
afro";  "B  is  for  beautiful";  "X  isforeX- 
tra-special."  Hey,  they  finally  got  some- 
thing besides  "xylophone."  A  couple  of 
tables  covered  with  magazines — literally 
covered — Popular  Mechanics,  Ebony, 
Boys'  Life,  McCall's. 

"Hey,  we  gonna  play  some  games?" 

A  big-eyed  girl  in  a  red  sweater  sat  in  a 
corner,  protected  by  a  blackboard  be- 
hind her  and  a  file  cabinet  at  her  side, 
watching.  Down  by  the  door  there  was  a 
display  on  a  bulletin  board:  photographs 
of  three  people  with  little  biography 
sheets  stapled  below  them,  Sam  Ervin  in 
the  middle.  Another  display  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room:   "Let  Reading  Be  Your 


Bag."  "Bag"  crayoned  on  a  big  super- 
market sack.  Book  and  magazine  covers 
tacked  up  around  the  words:  Boys'  Life, 
Jet,  Earl  the  Pearl,  Black  Stars,  Mother 
Goose  .  .  .  Mother  Goose? 

"Resource  Center" — that  was  what 
the  sign  on  the  door  said,  and  on  this 
Thursday  morning  it  was  housing  a 
"reading  center,"  under  the  "reading 
facilitation"  of  Leila  Vickers,  a  doctoral 
student  from  Duke.  The  reading  centers 
operate  in  Whitted's  resource  center  for 
most  of  the  day  on  Tuesdays,  part  of  the 
day  on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  At 
other  times  the  room  is  used  for  tutoring 
sessions  or  special  classes.  A  similar 
room  operates  at  Rogers-Herr  Junior 
High  in  another  part  of  town,  with  Duke 
student  Eugenia  Younge  as  "reading 
facilitator"  and  other  college  students 
as  tutors  and  aides. 

The  inter-class  changing  of  the  faces 
settled  to  eighteen  pupils  in  the  room, 
Mrs.  Vickers  and  a  couple  of  other  teach- 
ers. One  of  the  others  waited  for  a  tu- 
toring appointee  to  come;  the  other 
brought  out  a  word  game  and  showed  it 
to  the  four  kids  sitting  around  her  at 
one  end  of  a  long  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  At  the  other  end  another  four- 
some was  playing  a  game  by  itself.  In  the 
corner  where  the  big-eyed  girl  had  been 
a  group  was  on  another  game.  The  girl 
had  joined  the  ones  with  the  teacher, 
and  now  her  eyes  kept  roaming  around 
the  table,  watching. 

There  was  a  table  of  games  under  Sen- 
ator Sam,  with  names  like  "Password" 
and  "Phonetic  Quizmo"  and  "Anto- 
nyms." Mrs.  Vickers  was  going  from  one 
group  to  another,  stopping  for  a  moment 
with  each.  Three  boys  were  sitting  at  the 
magazine  table,  one  of  them  glancing 
from  one  corner  to  the  next,  chin  propped 
on  hand. 

"You  read  something  and  come  tell  me 
about  it,"  Mrs.  Vickers  told  him.  The 
others  went  on  by  themselves. 

It  was  loud  in  the  room.  I  remembered 


back — all  those  clandestine  desk-to-desk 
conversations,  dim  pindrop  hallways;  an 
old  retired  teacher  talking  pridefully  of 
the  classes  she  had  kept:  "I  never  heard 
one  peep  out  of  them."  It  wasn't  quiet  in 
the  resource  center.  Something  was  going 
on.  Even  the  big-eyed  girl  was  into  the 
game  now. 

The  teacher  held  up  a  card  and  showed 
it  around.  "'Extend.'  What  does  an  'ex- 
tension' cord  do?"  "Have  you  ever 
heard  of  the  word  'urban'?" 

"'Romantic.'" 

"That's  on  TV!" 

Two  groups  were  playing  Password 
and  they  were  making  most  of  the  noise. 
More  with  every  point.  Excited.  For 
real.  Maybe  not  quite  the  same  as  play- 
ing David  Thompson  against  John 
Lucas,  but  still;  they  were  keeping  score, 
all  right. 

'"Predict."' 

"That's  what  the  man  on  TV  says 
when  it's  gonna  rain." 

Keeping  score — over  words. 

The  reading  centers  were  originally 
set  up  to  be  remedial,  but  they've  been 
expanded  to  reach  gifted  children  and 
anyone  whose  teacher  thinks  he  can 
benefit.  The  resource  center  itself  was 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  this  semester, 
with  its  magazines  and  books  and  games 
and  displays,  and  posters  and  pictures 
and  the  bright  rugs  which  they  tell  me 
some  of  the  kids  find  more  pleasant  to  sit 
on  than  the  chairs,  which  have  to  have 
some  cheerful  effect  in  contrast  to  the 
dull  brown  of  worn  wood  flooring  and 
walls  painted  in  those  shades  of  institu- 
tional monotony  that  everywhere  mean 
School.  ("This  place  made  such  a  dif- 
ference," said  Ellen  Weig,  a  tutor  from 
Duke.  "Before  the  resource  center 
opened  we  only  had  a  part  of  the  guidance 
counselor's  office  to  work  in,  and  there 
was  nothing  there.  The  first  time  he  came 
in  here,  my  little  boy's  eyes  went  wide 
open  at  all  the  new  things  there  were.") 

Books — real  books,  about  real  things, 


real  people.  Earl  Monroe,  Earl  the  Pearl. 
And  real  magazines,  like  you  see  on  the 
rack  at  the  store. 

It  wasn't  very  far  across  the  street.  It 
wasn't  all  that  far  down  town. 

A  big,  very  overweight  boy  came  in 
and  stood,  hand  in  pocket,  waiting,  trying 
not  to  appear  as  out  of  place  and  uncom- 
fortable as  he  looked  like  he  felt.  He  was 
the  one  the  tutor  had  been  waiting  for.  She 
went  to  him  and  brought  him  to  the  maga- 
zine table  and  sat  with  him.  He  was  in  the 
seventh  grade.  His  voice  hadn't  changed 
yet  and  it  was  funny  to  suddenly  hear  it, 
so  unexpected,  that  child's  voice  coming 
from  that  body  grown  past  childhood. 

"I  want  to  help  you  learn  some  skills," 
she  told  him.  "I  want  you  to  come  here 
because  you  want  to." 

L  he  reading  centers,  the  resource 
rooms,  and  tutoring  are  three  facets  of  an 
endeavor  that  involves  a  great  many 
people  in  a  lot  of  ways.  Last  summer,  a 
formal  "enrichment  program"  for  the 
two  junior  highs  was  initiated  from  a  col- 
laboration between  Duke,  North  Caro- 
lina Central  University,  and  the  Durham 
city  school  system,  beginning  with  uni- 
versity students  acting  as  teacher  aides 
and  some  funding.  A  similar  effort  had 
earlier  gotten  underway  at  Lyon  Park 
Elementary  School. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  part- 
nership of  sorts  between  colleges  and 
public  schools.  College  students  observe 
and  intern  in  Durham,  public  school- 
teachers take  college  courses.  But  the  en- 
richment undertaken  this  year  is  more 
formal  and  direct,  and  on  a  larger  scale, 
than  anything  in  the  past. 

The  idea  originated  with  Duke's  Pre- 
sident Sanford,  whose  term  as  governor 
of  North  Carolina  was  characterized  by 
efforts  to  improve  and  expand  public  ed- 
ucation. Last  July,  Sanford  proposed  to 
the  city  board  of  education  a  plan  of  co- 
operation between  the  city  and  the  two 
universities  designed  to  "enrich"  the 
schooling  available  to  Durham's  youth. 

(Sanford  actually  had  made  an  offer  of 
some  kind  of  university  involvement 
with  area  public  schools  three  years  be- 
fore, but  was  dissuaded  by  plans  of  the 
Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  to 
establish  a  "demonstration  school"  at 
the  Research  Triangle  Park  between 
Durham  and  Raleigh;  but  cutbacks  in 
LINC's  funding  kept  the  school  from 
ever  opening.) 


An  advisory  committee  was  formed, 
with  Duke  religion  professor  Harry  Par- 
tin  as  its  chairman,  composed  of  mem- 
bers representing  the  universities,  the 
junior  highs  and  their  parent  constituen- 
cies, and  the  city  school  administration, 
"to  advise  the  principal  on  new  ap- 
proaches and  enrichment  projects  that 
could  be  sought  out  and  implemented." 

Bessie  McLaurin,  a  retired  teacher 
who  had  worked  with  programs  such  as 
Operation  Breakthrough,  was  hired  as 
coordinator  of  the  program,  talked  out 
of  retirement  by  Sanford  and  city  School 
Superintendent  Lew  Hannen.  Melvin 
Riggs,  an  NCC  administrator  who  once 
operated  a  "storefront  school"  for  drop- 
outs in  Detroit,  came  on  as  her  assistant. 

Dr.  Lucy  Davis,  of  education  and  psy- 
chiatry at  Duke,  has  been  the  faculty 
member  most  closely  involved  with  the 
program.  "It's  a  really  positive  thing," 
she  said,  "that  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities have  a  dialogue,  that  there  is  a 
sharing  of  vital  interest  among  profes- 
sional educators. 

"There  are  gaps  between  the  opera- 
tions of  schools  and  teaching  about  those 
operations.  This  program  brings  us  all 
together." 

"Duke  seems  to  be  anxious  to  do  all 
it  can,"  Mrs.  McLaurin  said.  Since  the 
program  began  she  has  kept  in  regular 
contact  with  Lucy  Davis,  as  well  as  San- 
ford and  Chancellor  John  Blackburn,  and 
visits  the  schools  daily. 

"If  the  teacher  aides  decide  to  be 
teachers,"  she  noted,  "they'll  have  a 
good  taste  of  what  teaching  is  all  about. 
And  the  universities  taking  part  are  lend- 
ing their  expertise  where  it's  been  needed 
for  a  long  time. 

"This  can  be  a  great  step  toward 
solving  some  of  our  problems,  and  if  they 
can  make  people  see  that  this  is  good, 
then  it  will  spread." 

Rogers-Herr  Principal  Ralph  Yokley 
concurs:  "There  is  tremendous  need  for 
interaction  between  universities  and 
public  schools.  The  universities  need  to 
know  from  us  what  the  shortcomings  are 
in  teacher  training,  and  we  need  their 
expertise  to  help  us  solve  our  problems." 

Teacher  aides  were  recruited,  at  NCC 
through  the  education  department  and  at 
Duke  from  volunteers,  the  work-study 
financial  aid  program,  and  senior  educa- 
tion majors  who  worked  as  aides  before 
practice  teaching.  Mrs.  McLaurin 
screened  each  prospective  aide,  then  the 
principals  made  actual  assignments. 


"Everything  was  cleared  through  the 
principals,"  Mrs.  McLaurin  stressed. 
"The  principals  are  the  ones  who  know 
the  teachers  best."  The  individual  teach- 
ers had  final  say-so  on  whether  any  stu- 
dent were  accepted,  and  aides  were  only 
assigned  to  teachers  who  had  first  re- 
quested them. 

' '  We'  ve  been  pleased  with  the  progress 
of  the  program,"  said  Whitted  Principal 
Howard  MacAllister.  "The  teachers 
have   expressed   satisfaction   with   it." 

Teachers  plan  with  the  aides,  bring 
them  completely  into  the  workings  of 
their  classes.  Aides  primarily  work  one- 
to-one  with  pupils  needing  particular 
help,  or  with  small  groups.  They  also 
help  in  arranging  special  projects  and 
carrying  them  out,  like  trips  to  museums, 
the  zoo,    or  to  watch  court  in  session. 

"Whatever  kind  of  activity  they  can 
come  up  with,"  MacAllister  put  it. 

The  offer  of  funds  and  aides  is  what 
the  program  has  grown  from.  Leila 
Vickers  and  Eugenia  Younge  began 
working  with  Mrs.  McLaurin  early  in  the 
fall,  and  students  from  a  reading  educa- 
tion course  were  brought  in  when  the  two 
principals  suggested  reading  as  a  specific 
need.  Deriving  from  that  was  the  idea  of 
the  resource  rooms,  conceived  as  "com- 
plementary stations"  to  the  traditional 
class.  A  project  in  science  was  instigated 
by  advisory  committee  members  Louis 
Quin,  a  Duke  chemist,  and  David  Martin 
from  education,  both  of  whom  have  chil- 
dren in  the  schools. 

"Louis  Quin  and  I  had  the  idea  of 
acquainting  the  science  teachers  in  the 
junior  highs  with  Duke  professors  who 
could  sit  down  with  them  and  talk  about 
their  concerns,"  Martin  said,  "and  with 
what  might  be  available  to  them  through 
Duke,  such  as  surplus  equipment,  people 
who  might  go  out  to  the  schools  as  guest 
lecturers,  or  who  might  bring  classes 
over  to  the  campus." 

They  initiated  conversations  with  the 
principals  and  teachers  along  those  lines: 
"We  needed  to  learn,  what  does  a  scien- 
tist in  a  university  have  to  say  to  a  science 
teacher  in  a  junior  high  school?" 

In  January  Martin  and  Quin  held  a 
"tour"  of  the  science  departments  at 
Duke.  "We  thought  of  it  as  more  than  a 
'tour,'  we  wanted  to  make  it  personal 
to  the  extent  that  each  of  the  teachers 
came  away  with  a  clear  idea  of  what 
there  was  at  Duke  for  him  and  his  stu- 
dents." 

They    went    from    Forestry    to    bio- 


chemistry,  and,  "We  found  that  given 
sufficient  financial  support  we  could  do 
a  great  deal.  For  example,  there  aren't 
any  rock  collections  in  the  science 
classes;  to  a  geologist  like  Orrin  Pilkey, 
this  was  unthinkable." 

After  the  tour,  one  Whitted  teacher 
called  Martin  and  reported  that  some  of 
his  pupils  had  decided  that  the  moon 
landings  were  a  hoax;  Martin  arranged 
for  an  astronomy-buff  physics  professor 
to  put  on  a  program  at  the  school  to  ex- 
plain why  Apollo  11  couldn't  have  been 
faked.  Quin  and  Martin  have  also  com- 
piled a  list  of  Duke  people  available  as 
resource  personnel — with  many  home 
phone  numbers. 

"There  was  something  quite  symbolic 
in  bringing  together  the  science  faculty 
and  the  science  faculties,"  Martin  said. 
"Symbolic  of  openness  on  the  part  of  the 
University." 

In  some  quarters  there  has  been  an 
adverse  reaction  to  such  efforts,  a  feel- 
ing that  the  universities  are  trying  to  take 
over  the  schools.  But  initiative  rests  with 
the  individual  schools  and  their  staffs, 
and  for  many  of  those  people  the  enrich- 
ment program  has  been  a  welcome  thing. 
One  Whitted  teacher  wrote  Martin  about 
the  tour  afterwards: 

It  was  a  great  experience  for  me,  and  one 
which  I  enjoyed  very  much.  It's  nice  to  know 
that  you  and  others  at  Duke  do  care  and  are 
truly  concerned.  I  just  wish  there  were  more 
ways  and  opportunities  of  combining  our  two 
forces,  not  only  in  the  field  of  science,  but  in 
all  problems  confronting  teachers  and  students 
alike.  The  brief  discussion  last  Monday  con- 
cerning the  one  chemistry  course  offered  for 
high  school  students  be  they  college  bound  or 
not,  is  only  one  example  of  the  frustrating 
and  unfulfilling  curriculum  found  in  the 
schools.  I  only  wish  there  were  some  way  we 
could  make  a  break  through  all  the  garble  and 
paraphernalia  and  revolutionize  the  system 
without  arousing  the  public  to  an  uproar. 
People  do  love  the  status  quo  .  .  . 

Suggestions  have  been  made  for  sim- 
ilar efforts  in  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities. Library  resources  are  being 
made  available.  Math  teachers  are  inter- 
ested in  a  project. 

"If  one  subscribes  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  human  potential  undeveloped," 
Lucy  Davis  stated,  "then  wherever  hu- 
mans are  in  their  formative  years  there 
are  infinite  possibilities." 

"This  whole  thing  is  just  beginning  to 
get  off  the  ground,"  Martin  commented. 
"Hopefully  it  will  be  continued." 

"When  one  is  dealing  with  human  be- 
ings," he  pointed  out,  "one  can't  expect 
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dramatic  happenings  overnight.  It's  been 
healthy — and  to  that  extent,  'successful.' 
But  one  has  to  limit  one's  expectations 
for  results  in  a  hurry." 

X  his  semester,  121  students  from  Duke 
and  NCC  have  been  involved  in  the 
program,  along  with  large  numbers  of 
faculty  members,  administrators,  and 
school  personnel.  More  important,  there 
are  1.054  junior  high  school  pupils  being 
touched  by  it;  and  indirectly,  a  com- 
munity of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
people. 

"Enrichment,"  said  Mrs.  McLaurin, 
"helps  any  child  in  need.  It  begins 
maybe  with  the  kitchen,  or  the  dining 
room,  or  the  janitor — an  enriched  en- 
vironment, good  food  to  eat,  a  clean 
place  to  eat  it.  Enrichment  begins  there 
and  runs  the  whole  gamut — all  the  way 
to  the  principal.  It's  different  in  every 
department,  touching  all  kinds  of  chil- 
dren." 

"Enrichment  infects  the  total  pro- 
gram," MacAUister  stated  at  Whitted. 
"The  main  point  is  to  build  self-esteem 
in  the  children,  to  get  them  to  want  to 
learn,  to  let  them  enjoy  a  taste  of  success 
every  day." 

But  why  an  enrichment  program? 
Does  it  imply  some  lacking  in  the  Dur- 
ham schools? 

"Consultation  isn't  necessarily  related 
to  any  lacking,"  Lucy  Davis  said. 
"Schools  that  really  go  after  help 
and  are  interested  in  ideas  aren't  dem- 
onstrating any  lacking  on  their  part. 
It's  a  very  positive  thing.  It's  very  posi- 
tive that  public  schools  and  universities 
have  a  dialogue." 

Indeed  so.  But  the  Durham  schools  do 
have  problems,  like  public-schools  every- 


where. And  in  recent  years,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Duke  faculty  have  become 
highly  disenchanted  with  the  education 
available  to  their  children  in  the  city 
system. 

More  than  three  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
a  private  school  of  Duke's  own  was  being 
passed  around  over  office  coffee  breaks 
and  Dope  Shop  lunches.  Last  May,  the 
Duke  administration  formally  proposed 
the  founding  of  a  demonstration  junior 
high  school,  one  that  would  be  open 
to  the  community  at  large  but  with 
preference  given  to  the  children  of  Duke 
employees.  After  three  hours  of  emo- 
tion-ridden debate  in  an  Academic 
Council  meeting,  the  proposal  was  set 
aside  for  "further  study,"  and,  with  the 
advent  of  the  enrichment  program  and 
the  passing  of  time,  the  idea  has  apparent- 
ly dropped  out  of  sight. 

The  controversy  of  last  spring  over  the 
Duke  school  did  not  stay  on  campus;  it 
was  reported  all  over  the  state,  and 
stirred  a  number  of  people  to  look  at 
Durham's  schools.  They  weren't  the 
first.  Several  years  ago,  after  a  court 
order  forced  Durham  to  reorganize  its 
school  districts  to  promote  racial  integra- 
tion, a  group  of  local  citizens  held  a 
series  of  community  workshops,  called  a 
"charette,"  to  discuss  school  problems 
and  formulate  solutions  to  present  to  the 
board  of  education.  (The  charette  re- 
ceived a  good  bit  of  publicity  for  its 
two  co-chairmen:  Ann  Atwater,  a  black 
activist,  and  C.  P.  Ellis,  head  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  Durham;  they  both  had 
children  in  the  city  schools.) 

The  term  applied  to  the  Durham 
schools  more  than  any  other  last  spring 
was  "deteriorating."  The  phenomenon 
of  "white  flight" — to  the  suburbs  or  to 
private  schools— has  occurred  in  Dur- 


ham,  and  along  with  it  a  decline  in  en- 
rollments, attention,  and  support. 

A  series  of  expose-type  articles  in 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald  last  Feb- 
ruary depicted  the  city's  schools  as  a 
"jungle"  of  bad  discipline,  of  assaults, 
harrassment,  thefts,  and  fear:  primarily 
along  racial  lines.  Response  in  the  letters- 
to-the-editor  column  was  heated,  filled 
with  the  inevitable  charges  of  racism  and 
sensationalist  journalism. 

In  the  aftermath,  those  stories  do 
appear  to  have  been  an  overstatement 
of  the  case.  One  Herald  writer — other 
than  the  individual  who  wrote  the 
articles — privately  admitted  that  the 
series  was  unfair  to  the  schools,  and 
overdramatized.  In  the  schools,  reaction 
generally  was  that  although  there  were 
incidents,  the  situation  was  hardly  as 
bad  as  the  paper  made  it  out  to  be. 
But  discipline  in  the  schools  is  a  touchy 
subject  when  raised  with  those  close  to 
them. 

According  to  graduate  student  Sandra 
Williamson  '72,  who  intern-taught  at 
Jordan  High  School  in  Durham  County 
and  is  now  a  tutor  at  Rogers-Herr, 
teachers  throughout  the  system  are  re- 
signing— many  of  whom  had  no  idea  of  it 
even  a  few  months  ago — because  of  poor 
discipline  and  a  pervasive  apathy  on  the 
part  of  their  pupils.  At  Rogers-Herr, 
"many,  if  not  most,  of  the  kids  are  read- 
ing at  a  fourth-  or  fifth-grade  level." 

Going  to  the  reading  center  is  a  point 
of  pride  for  many  pupils — "All  of  the 
kids  would  like  to  be  going,"  Mrs. 
Williamson  said,  "so  when  one  has  his 
turn  come  up  it  makes  him  feel  im- 
portant." But,  she  mentioned  one  case 
of  a  boy  after  several  visits  refusing 
to  go  to  the  reading  center  anymore; 
when  pressed  for  a  reason,  the  boy  said 
that  his  schoolmates  had  been  making 
fun  of  him  for  it. 

Marilyn  Wise,  a  freshman  from  At- 
lanta, is  a  teacher-aide  at  Rogers- 
Herr. 

"The  program  could  be  better,  but  it 
has  made  some  progress,"  she  said. 
"The  teacher-aides  have  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent duties.  The  major  one  is  to  help 
tutor  kids,  but  we  also  grade  papers, 
sometimes  actually  teach  the  class. 

"The  teacher  will  go  over  the  lesson 
in  class,  and  we  ask  if  anyone  didn't 
understand  and  if  someone  didn't,  we  go 
sit  down  with  him  and  go  over  it  again. 
Or  the  teacher  may  divide  the  class  to 
work  on  something  separately,  half  with 


the  teacher  and  half  with  the   aide." 

Miss  Wise  works  in  an  earth-science 
class  of  mostly  eighth  graders.  Besides 
a  job,   what   does   she   get  out   of  it? 

"One  of  the  good  things  is  when  one 
of  the  kids  comes  to  understand  some- 
thing that  maybe  he  wouldn't  have,  if  I 
hadn't  been  there  and  had  the  patience  to 
go  over  it  with  him  and  help  him — that 
makes  me  feel  good.  The  students  get 
attention  from  the  teacher  aides  that  they 
don't  at  home,  or  from  a  teacher  alone. 

"We're  closer  to  their  age,  so  they 
don't  see  us  as  authority  figures.  They 
see  us  sort  of  as  friends,  and  they 
respond  better  to  us  even  when  we  tell 
them  to  do  something.  They  don't  have 
the  sort  of  hostility  toward  us  that  they 
have  toward  authority." 

Charles  Maida,  a  junior  from  Coral 
Gables,  is  an  aide  to  a  math  teacher  at 
Whitted,  working  in  one  algebra  class 
and  several  basic  mathematics  classes. 

"It's  really  hard  sometimes,"  he  said. 
"Some  of  the  kids  are  really  far  behind. 
Some  of  them  are  even  having  trouble 
with  multiplication,  and  these  are  ninth 
graders.  You  sometimes  have  to  go  all  the 
way  back  and  practically  start  from 
scratch. 

"The  kids  are  at  such  varying  levels 
that  the  teacher  can't  work  with  the 
whole  group  at  once.  There  are  several 
aides,  so  the  teacher  uses  several  dif- 
ferent problem  sets  and  she  and  the  aides 
go  through  the  class  and  work  with  the 
kids  according  to  their  own  achievement 
levels.  Sometimes  a  student  will  under- 
stand something  one  day,  but  by  the  next 
he's  forgotten  it  and  you  have  to  start 
all  over  again. 

"The  kids'  attitude  is  poor.  They 
aren't  interested  in  doing  anything  in  the 
classroom  and  they  do  nothing  at  all  at 
home.  The  teacher  has  given  up  on  home- 
work." 

Why  does  he  think  that's  so? 

"They  get  no  motivation  at  home.  It's 
hard  to  put  this  .  .  .  many  of  their  par- 
ents probably  just  made  it  through  school 
themselves,  and  they  don't  motivate  their 
kids  at  all  to  succeed  in  school.  .  .  Kids 
just  have  to  be  pushed  to  learn.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  in  school." 

Discipline  is  a  problem,  according  to 
Maida,  but  on  the  keeping  classroom 
order  level.  "I  haven't  heard  of  any  really 
big  discipline  problems,  like  fights  be- 
tween teachers  and  students." 

Maida  is  an  accounting  major,  and 
doesn't  plan  to  make  teaching  his  career. 


"I  love  kids  and  I  like  working  with 
kids,"  he  said,  "doing  things  like  this. 
But  I've  had  a  job  ever  since  I've  been  at 
Duke,  and  with  working  fifteen  hours  a 
week  I  never  had  time  for  anything  like 
this.  But  now  they  have  the  work-study 
jobs  that  let  you  work  in  the  schools,  so 
now  I've  got  the  best  of  both  worlds — I 
have  a  good  job  that  I  like  and  I'm 
getting  paid  for  it. 

"It's  kind  of  sad.  I  think  I'd  be  an 
education  major  if  it  only  paid  more — but 
with  getting  married  and  having  a  family, 
you  have  to  just  sit  back  and  let  it  go  . . 

Mrs.  McLaurin  describes  herself  as 
"standing  back,  looking  at  the  whole 
thing,"  as  opposed  to  the  principals, 
caught  up  in  the  day-to-day  running  of 
their  schools.  But  she  and  they  have 
some  definite  thoughts  about  "enrich- 
ment," about  basic  learning. 

"Self-image  and  self-discipline  go  to- 
gether." Mrs.  McLaurin  said,  "and  there 
is  a  correlation  between  those  and  learn- 
ing. A  child  disciplines  himself  to  want  to 
use  educational  materials,  to  want  to 
learn.  He  sees  'someone  else  did  it,  so 
can  I'  and  something  develops  inside  him 
that,  with  repeated  success,  pushes  him 
up." 

Success  has  to  be  reaffirmed  every 
day,  as  MacAllister  pointed  out.  And 
that    is    a    major   part    of  enrichment. 

"Many  students  at  junior  high  age  are 
shy,"  MacAllister  noted.  "They  won't 
recite  in  front  of  their  peers  for  fear  of 
embarrassment,  but  they  will  when  we 
take  them  out  into  a  smaller  group  and 
give  them  individual  attention." 

"I  see  those  kids  wake  up  and  blossom 
and  I  wonder  how  they  ever  got  in  that 
group,"  Mrs.  McLaurin  said.  "I  was  just 
gratified.  They  aren't  going  to  do  any- 
thing until  they  find  they  can  do." 

A  teacher  has  commented,  "In  my 
class,  I  know  that  everyone  who  has  been 
exposed  to  the  program  has  come  back 
with  a  desire  to  learn." 

At  Rogers-Herr,  Yokley  recently  held 
a  PTA  program  oriented  to  the  enrich- 
ment efforts. 

"The  schools  are  definitely  trying  to 
work  with  the  parents,"  he  said.  His 
PTA  program  reported  on  the  cultural 
arts  project,  the  teacher  aides  and  tutors, 
the  reading  center,  and  "It  was  supposed 
to  be  over  at  nine  o'clock  and  they  were 
still  talking  at  twenty  to  ten." 

"All  of  us  play  a  part,"  Mrs.  McLaurin 
said.  "I  could  see  so  much  that  could  be 
done,  and  much  of  what  I'm  talking  about 
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can't  be  measured.  I'm  talking  about 
changing  attitudes — how  can  you  mea- 
sure that?" 

Reading  is  the  most  basic  skill  that 
schools  teach.  It's  essential  to  practi- 
cally every  later  endeavor,  so  essential 
that  it's  generally  taken  for  granted. 
But  it  shouldn't  be.  Reading  doesn't 
come  naturally,  and  according  to  Mrs. 
McLaurin  and  the  principals  it's  their 
biggest  single  problem. 

"For  junior  high  schools  to  do  their 
job  you  have  to  send  them  kids  who  can 
perform,"  Mrs.  McLaurin  stated.  "Too 
many  elementary  schools  are  just  baby- 
sitting." 

"Reading  doesn't  start  when  a  child 
shows  up  at  school  for  the  first  grade," 
Yokley  pointed  out. 

"What  we  have  here  is  a  reflection 
of  the  home,"  Mrs.  McLaurin  said. 
"And  we  can't  do  much  about  that." 

Perhaps.  But  perhaps,  also,  school 
children  will  carry  something  with  them 
when  they  go  back  home.  And  at  any  rate 
what  is  offered  them  now  is  bound  to 
have  an  effect  later,  on  another  genera- 
tion; what  is  in  evidence  at  the  present 
has  its  own  roots  in  generations  past. 

Junior  high  schools  occupy  a  position 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  schooling 
process,  and  what  they  can  do  for  their 
students  is  very  much  dictated  by  what 
those  students  have  already  acquired 
when  they  get  there,  from  kindergarten 
and  elementary  school.  "Enrichment" 
in  a  system  has  to  be  instituted  in  the 
lower  grades,  at  the  beginning;  and  sift 
through  to  the  top. 

Robert  Tyndall  was  born  and  raised  in 
Durham,  and  at  age  twenty-three  became 
principal  at  Lyon  Park  Elementary 
School.  In  two  years  there,  armed  with 
his  own  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  and 
with  a  healthy  dose  of  encouragement 
and  help  from  outside,  he  has  taken 
some  long  steps  in  making  the  school 
what  one  Duke  professor  calls  "A  de- 
lightful place  to  be." 

"Some  of  us  here  got  together  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  make  some  headway 
with  the  school,"  Tyndall  said.  "It  oc- 
curred to  us  that  there  were  organizations 
in  the  area  that  could  be  great  resources. 
We  were  told  that  no  one  was  interested 
in  helping,  or,  that  if  outsiders  did  come 
in  it  would  only  be  as  consultants,  or  that 
they  would  try  to  take  over  the  school. 
Well,  all  that  just  isn't  true." 
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Karate  exhibition  at  Lyon  Park 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  Tyndall  went  to 
see  Chancellor  Blackburn  at  Duke,  who 
was  "very  receptive"  to  the  University's 
involvement  at  Lyon  Park.  The  school 
was  awarded  a  $25,000  grant  from  Duke, 
along  with  $13,000  from  the  state  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  and  North 
Carolina  Central  offered  assistance  in 
kind. 

Robert  Pittillo  and  Henry  Sublett,  of 
Duke's  education  department,  came  into 
the  project  as  full-time  consultants.  They 
formed  an  advisory  consortium  of  Duke, 
NCC,  state,  and  city  officials,  with  Duke 
as  the  "principal  agent,"  to  coordinate 
and  mobilize  community  resources  and 
bring  them  into  the  school. 

"What  we're  doing  is  designed  as  a 
three-year  'initiating'  program,"  Tyndall 
said.  "It's  meant  to  show  that  regardless 
of  the  economic  or  educational  status  of 
the  surrounding  community  you  can  pro- 
duce   an    effective,    enjoyable    school. 

"There  are  three  elements  to  this: 
one  is  to  create  a  place  where  children 
can  experience  the  sheer  joy  of  learning 
and  of  being  alive;  another  is  their  ac- 
quiring some  basic  skills;  and  a  third  is 
making  it  possible  to  deal  with  those  chil- 
dren who  have  the  capacity  to  think,  con- 
template, where  the  child  can  be  given 
the  right  of  free  enquiry.  Restrictions 
are  normally  placed  on  a  child's  free 
enquiry — there  is  the  argument  that  ele- 
mentary-aged children  are  mentally  too 
immature  to  actually  think  for  them- 
selves. But  is  it  any  better  to  force 
them  to  accept  adult  norms  and  'truths' 
which  they  are  too  young  to  understand 
anyway?" 

Most  of  the  money  Lyon  Park  received 
went  for  salaries  and  into  "restructur- 
ing" the  building.  "The  money  was  sort 
of  a  catalyst  to  what  we  wanted  to  do." 

A  year  ago  at  Lyon  Park  there  were 
eight  classroom  teachers,  one  librarian, 
and  one  music  teacher.  Now  there  are 
those,  and  in  addition  nine  tutors  from 
Sublett's  "Social  and  Philosophical 
Foundations  of  Education"  course;  fif- 


teen teacher  aides  from  Duke,  four  aides 
from  NCC,  a  fulltime  science  teacher,  a 
"resource  coordinator,"  two  fulltime 
aides,  a  math  specialist,  and  a  reading 
specialist — and  a  nine-to-one  pupil- 
teacher  ratio. 

But  Tyndall  makes  a  major  point  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  personnel 
changes  as  a  direct  result  of  the  pro- 
gram. His  teachers  have  been  as  much  a 
part  of  the  innovations  as  anyone — or 
more  so.  A  two-week  workshop  was  held 
last  summer  before  school  opened  to 
familiarize  the  faculty  with  what  they 
would  all  be  trying  to  do. 

Sublett  said,  "What  we  felt  was  im- 
portant was  to  generate  a  program  that 
would  concentrate  on  every  child  individ- 
ually. We  wanted  to  make  Lyon  Park  a 
happy  place  to  learn." 

Lyon  Park  School  is  a  cheerful  place. 
The  walls  are  a  pleasant  off-white  color, 
blessed  change  from  usual  shades  of 
green  or  beige  which  always  darken  into 
uniformity  gloom  as  time  goes  on.  Walk 
in  the  front  door  and  right  ahead  is  a 
bulletin  board  display  "Spring  with 
Snoopy":  kids'  crayon  drawings  of  the 
Peanuts  dog  as  Joe  Cool  or  The  Famous 
World  War  I  Flying  Ace;  and  a  big  color 
poster  of  a  panda  bear. 

Tyndall' s  secretary  works  in  an  office 
where  another  panda  poster  hangs  on  a 
paneled  wall,  and  pasteboard  animals 
swing  from  the  ceiling — a  lion,  an  ele- 
phant, a  giraffe.  Two  half-glass  walls  look 
out  on  the  central  hallway. 

Hallway  walls  are  lined  with  pictures 
and  displays — everywhere  there's  some- 
thing to  look  at,  read — bits  and  pieces 
of  the  world,  offered,  outstretched  at 
each  turn.  What  was  a  library  of  half- 
empty  shelves  is  a  science  center,  with 
cubbyhole  displays  of  lab  equipment.  An 
empty  room  in  the  basement  is  a  work- 
shop, where  pupils  have  made  their  own 
footrules  and  yardsticks  (which  they 
later  used  on  a  project  to  measure  the 
area  of  their  schoolyard),  bookcases, 
and  geometrical  objects  to  learn  the  re- 


lationships  of  shapes.  Another  room  is  a 
reading  center,  literally  overflowing  with 
books,  magazines  (Children's  Activities, 
a  children's  edition  of  Reader's  Digest); 
even  miniature  study  carrels.  What  was 
an  auditorium  is  now  an  open,  carpeted, 
warmly  lit  "media  center,"  where  pupils 
can  read,  hear  tapes,  or  watch  films.  The 
auditorium  stage  has  been  made  into  a 
little  theatre.  There  are  plastic  table- 
cloths in  the  lunchroom,  and  on  each 
table  a  vase  of  bright  artificial  flowers. 

Changing  the  physical  environment  of 
the  school,  according  to  Tyndall,  was 
part  of  a  larger  process  of  changing 
the  methods  of  education  at  Lyon  Park; 
and  doing  it.  from  necessity  and  for 
illustrative  purposes,  on  as  limited  a 
budget  as  possible.  The  new  paint  job 
was  done  by  the  faculty,  pupils,  and 
parents,  and  much  material  has  come  by 
donation  or  been  made  by  the  teachers. 

The  consortium  had  certain  goals  for 
the  school,  one  of  them  being  "open 
education" — an  attempt  to  program  each 
child's  progress  individually  and  move 
away  from  a  strict  age-grade  pattern. 

"If  a  child  gets  to  the  third  grade 
and  he's  reading  on  a  first-grade  level 
you've  got  a  problem,"  Pittillo  pointed 
out.  "Or  if  a  child's  in  the  third  grade 
reading  at  fifth-grade  level.  'Open  educa- 
tion' puts  work  on  a  performance  basis, 
with  realistic  goals  for  each  child  that 
let  him  experience  some  success  every 
day." 

That  idea  again.  Sublett: 

"A  child  in  school  needs  success.  He's 
got  to  have  it  every  day.  He  wants  to  feel 
successful.  He's  got  to  feel  important." 

There  aren't  any  rows  of  little  desks  at 
Lyon  Park.  Rooms  are  spaced  off  into 
small  areas,  where  a  few  children  work 
with  a  teacher,  and  others  can  work  alone 
or  with  another  teacher  or  aide.  In  a 
science  class,  several  pupils  were 
raptly  dissecting  a  small  snake — while  the 
teacher  stayed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  looked  on  as  little  as  possible. 

Age-grade  groupings  are  being  re- 
placed by  "skill  groupings,"  Tyndall 
explained,  with  the  groups  dissolved 
once  a  skill  is  learned  and  the  pupils 
going  on  to  something  else.  Nine  or  ten 
skills  can  be  covered  in  the  course  of  a 
school  year. 

"We're  gearing  instruction  to  en- 
quiry," he  said.  And  apparently  getting 
results.  The  tested  reading  level  in  the 
third-  to  fifth-grade  grouping  has  risen 
by  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  Lyon 


Park  innovations  have  been  in  effect. 

Enquiry  has  also  moved  instruction  out 
of  the  confines  of  the  school.  A  group 
of  pupils  went  out  to  the  Raleigh-Durham 
airport  to  study  aerodynamics;  another 
group  built  and  fired  a  model  rocket  (with 
coverage  by  WTVD);  others  toured  the 
geology  department  at  Duke;  some 
people  from  the  Forestry  School  took  a 
group  out  to  the  Duke  Forest  for  several 
school  days;  firemen,  policemen,  and 
public  health  personnel  have  visited 
classes;  outside  people  have  been  invited 
in  to  conduct  programs  on  pottery  and 
karate. 

(The  latter  made  for  some  problems. 
Tyndall  pointed  out  a  spot  about  six 
feet  up  on  a  wall  where  somebody  play- 
ing Kung  Fu  left  his  footprints.) 

"Mr.  Tyndall — "  secretary  Judy  Smith 
said — "is  so  enthusiastic,  and  it's  con- 
tagious." 

Sublett  and  Pittillo  express  the  same 
sentiment.  And  Tyndall  is  still  full  of 
ideas.  Like  taking  some  kids  interested 
in  auto  mechanics  down  to  the  Charlotte 
Speedway  to  watch  crews  getting  ready 
for  a  race.  Or  maybe  some  half-day 
elective  courses.  Tyndall  taught  one  this 
year  on  air  pollution  that  included  taking 
his  students  up  on  top  of  the  Hill  Build- 
ing down  town  to  launch  weather  bal- 
loons. Or  a  center  through  which  parents 
could  check  out  equipment  such  as  film- 
strip  projectors  to  use  with  their  chil- 
dren at  home. 

Parents — what  do  they  think  about  all 
this  that's  going  on? 

"We  did  a  survey  that  showed  a  high 
level  of  respect  for  what  we're  doing 
among  the  people  in  the  school's  com- 
munity," Tyndall  said.  And  part  of  his 
program  is  involving  the  community  in 
the  school.  To  that  end,  he  has  instituted 
a  set  "telephone  hour,"  for  parents  to 
call  him;  distributed  a  brochure  describ- 
ing the  school's  program  ("Lyon  Park 
Elementary:  Learning  Oasis  through 
Foluntary  Efforts")  and  soliciting  vol- 
unteer help;  visited  parents  in  their 
homes;  made  available  to  them  copies  of 
the  complete  program  for  the  school;  in- 
cluded parents  on  a  committee  writing 
proposals  for  programs  at  the  school. 

"You  have  to  involve  the  parents,"  he 
said.  But  there  are  some  problems.  One 
time  a  boy  was  sent  to  Tyndall's  office 
for  pushing  smaller  children  around  in  the 
lunchroom,  and  Tyndall  called  the  boy's 
father  in.  "The  man  turned  to  the  kid 
and  said  'I'll  teach  you  to  push  around 


people  smaller  than  you  are!'  and  threw 
his  boy  up  against  the  wall.  So  sure 
enough,  he  was  teaching  him  just  that." 

Other  thoughts:  show  feature-length 
movies  such  as  2001,  and  form  a  film- 
evaluation  group;  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision system  with  which  students  could 
produce  their  own  programs;  a  "school- 
exchange"  arrangement  between  public 
and  private  schools  in  the  area. 

"We've  gotten  criticism  for  what 
we're  doing,"  Tyndall  admitted,  "people 
feeling  that  we're  trying  to  sever  our- 
selves from  the  city  system.  That's  just 
not  true.  Lyon  Park  is  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  city,  and  to  the  school 
system.  But  we  can  improve  our  own  pro- 
grams." 

For  next  year,  Duke  has  already  com- 
mitted a  grant  of  $20,000.  Tyndall's  en- 
thusiasm is  contagious.  And  Lyon  Park 
looks  and  sounds  like  it  would  be  a 
right  nice  place  to  go  to  school. 

.Americans  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  lives  in  school.  Most  people  enter 
adulthood  knowing  nothing  else,  no  other 
pattern  of  life  than  September-to-June, 
bell-to-bell,    classroom    to    homework. 

Schools  can  be  pleasant,  interesting 
places  to  be.  Lucy  Davis  was  right,  of 
course.  It  is  a  positive  thing  that  schools 
are  interested  in  ideas,  in  "enrichment." 
It's  a  positive  thing  that  the  universities 
and  the  schools  get  together  instead  of 
constructing  walls  of  paper  and  habit 
and  theory  and,  eventually,  resentments. 
It  was  a  positive  thing  when  a  black  mili- 
tant and  a  Kluxer  worked  together  to 
make  the  schools  better.  It's  a  positive 
thing  that  there  are  educators  like  Bob 
Tyndall  with  initiative  of  their  own  to 
seek  out  improvement  that  can  be  made 
and  seek  out  the  resources  to  make  it 
happen. 

The  schools  in  Durham  have  prob- 
lems. Lack  of  discipline  is  one;  the 
stories  in  the  paper  may  have  created 
an  overdramatic  impression,  but  there  is 
tension  there,  and  there  is  apathy  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  pupils — and  on  the 
parts  of  some  teachers,  officials,  and 
citizens;  and  fear  of  disturbing  the  status 
quo. 

Things  are  happening  for  the  schools, 
though.  The  city  Council  of  PTAs  is  sup- 
porting a  series  of  public  forums  on  the 
schools,  in  response  to  the  Herald 
stories.  The  interest  embodied  in  the 
charette  three  years  ago  has  not  died 
out. 


Duke  and  NCC  are  parts  of  the  Dur- 
ham community,  and  they  provide  re- 
sources that  can  be  of  great  value  to 
the  community,  particularly  to  the  public 
schools,  and  they  can  make  many  things 
available  and  possible  that  would  not 
otherwise  be.  The  universities  aren't 
riding  over  the  hill  to  the  rescue:  that 
wouldn't  be  their  prerogative  to  do  even 
if  they  wanted  to — in  Sublett's  phrase, 
the  universities  provide  "the  kind  of  help 
that  the  schools  see  they  need." 

"Enrichment"  takes,  among  other 
things,  work  and  money;  it's  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  have  a  mediocre 
school  than  a  good  one;  at  least  in  the 
short  run.  It  also  takes  recognition  that 
things  can  maybe  be  done  better  than 
they  have  been  done  before. 

Durham's  problems  are  not  unique  to 
Durham.  Inferior  schools  and  "white 
flight"  and  apathy  run  coast  to  coast. 
And  when  one  considers  "enrichment" 
of  public  education,  other  questions 
start  to  form,  ghostlike  out  on  the 
periphery. 

Is  compulsory  schooling  the  best  thing 
for  children?  Is  the  classroom  the  best 
model,  or  is  it  at  all  the  right  one? 
What  has  to  happen  to  schools  when  a 
society  and  culture  undergo  transition? 
What's  happening  in  Durham  has  hap- 
pened before,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  And  apparently  we 
haven't  learned  very  much.  In  working 
to  solve  the  problems  raised  by  stu- 
dent bodies  composed  of  often  ill-pre- 
pared and  uninterested  students,  educa- 
tors are  groping  in  the  dark. 

J  ohn  Joiner  is  a  soft-spoken  young  man 
who  looks  as  though  he  might  have  once 
played  a  good  tackle.  He's  a  senior  at 
NCC  currently  practice  teaching  at 
Whitted,  after  working  there  as  a  teach- 
er aide  last  fall. 

"I  enjoy  working  with  children,"  he 
said.  He  previously  had  worked  in  the 
community  and  with  Outward  Bound. 
We  were  sitting  in  the  Whitted  resource 
center,  middle  of  a  Friday  afternoon,  in 
a  couple  of  desks  in  a  corner  where  we 
could  be  unobtrusive  to  the  tutoring 
session  going  on  at  the  central  table. 

Joiner  started  at  Whitted  in  mid-fall, 
before  the  enrichment  program  was 
formally  begun  there.  He  had  read 
about  the  program  in  the  papers  during 
the  summer  and  had  decided  to  get  him- 
self   involved    on    his    own.    He    was 


practice  teaching  in  the  same  class  where 
he  had  been  an  aide,  working  with  a 
young  teacher — "very  young,  he's  only 
twenty-four" — in  social  studies. 

"I  started  to  work  to  improve  the 
kids'  self-image,"  he  said.  "Some  of  them 
had  been  showing  hostility  to  the  teacher 
and  to  themselves.  I  tried  some  rap  ses- 
sions, some  history  .  .  .  tried  to  fill  in 
where  the  teacher  thought  he  needed 
help." 

Mrs.  McLaurin  sat  down  with  us. 
Joiner  mentioned  a  problem  in  the  class, 
an  unexpected  kind  of  thing:  now,  with 
the  teacher,  two  interns,  and  two  aides 
working  in  the  same  class,  there  were 
actually  too  many  people.  They  got  in 
each  other's  way. 

"Now  you  tell  me  about  that,"  Mrs. 
McLaurin  said.  "Some  people  don't 
have  enough  help." 

She  looked  at  me.  "We  have  bugs  in 
the  program."  she  said.  "We  have  bugs, 
and  we're  working  to  get  them  out. 

"Why  do  people  want  to  tear  down? 
We  have  problems  in  the  program,  but 
we're  working  on  them:  but  people  come 
along  and  hear  about  your  problems,  and 
they  want  to  throw  the  whole  thing  out." 

She  gave  me  an  odd  look.  "He  did  a 
great  job  in  there,"  she  said,  looking  at 
Joiner. 

"Whatever  the  kids  learned,  was  be- 
cause of  having  their  self-image  raised." 
Joiner  said.  "The  program  is  good  if  you 
get  the  right  people  in  it.  People  inter- 
ested in  children.  And.  hopefully,  some 
of  them  will  go  on  to  be  education 
majors." 

When  Joiner  came  to  the  class,  four  or 
five  kids  a  day  had  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  class  to  the  guidance  counselor's 
office.  There's  none  of  that  now. 

"When  a  kid  has  a  problem,  if  you  can 
sit  down  and  discuss  it  with  him.  right 
then,  then  he  will  begin  to  work  along 
that  line.  Kids  have  problems,  they  need 
to  get  things  off  their  chests,  they  need 
someone  they  can  talk  out  their  problems 
with. 

"If  necessary,  forget  about  textbooks. 
You  can't  group  all  of  the  kids  together 
and  try  to  deal  with  the  situation  that 
way.  Each  child  is  an  individual  case." 

He  cited  his  own  youth  as  an  advan- 
tage. "I  have  a  better  understanding  of 
why  they  do  what  they  do."  And  he 
socializes  with  his  kids  outside  of  school, 
has  some  over  to  play  basketball  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  "Once  you  leave 
the  classroom  everyone  can  drop  their 


facades.  I  don't  like  being  called  'Mister 
Joiner."  I'm  too  young  to  be  'Mister 
Joiner."  I'm  much  more  comfortable  if 
they  call  me  'Jay,'  or  'J. J."' 

Joiner  plans  to  adopt  a  child  of  his 
own  once  he  is  working.  He  is  very  much 
dedicated  to  his  profession. 

"There's  too  much  theory  in  college," 
he  said.  "Being  an  aide  has  a  lot  of 
benefit  for  someone  who  is  going  to  stu- 
dent-teach. It  gives  him  the  chance  to  see 
practice    bump    heads    with    theory." 

"And  they  do  bump  heads,  don't  they. 
Mister  Joiner?"  Mrs.  McLaurin  said. 
"People  come  in  here  with  a  lot  of 
cold  theory.  In  here  we  have  warm 
bodies.  You've  got  people  to  deal  with. 

"It  takes  people  with  some  com- 
passion   and    some    common    sense." 

"You  have  to  come  out  of  your  adult 
world  and  get  into  a  child's  adult 
world."  Joiner  said.  "You're  role-play- 
ing, sure.  You  have  to  become  the  sort 
of  adult  that  the  child  expects  and 
needs." 

He  talked  about  how  he  had  told  the 
school  kids  about  his  own  family,  his 
"little  brothers"  among  kids  he  had 
worked  with  before.  "Once  they  became 
interested  in  my  personal  life,"  he 
said,  "once  they  saw  that  I  was  willing 
to  open  up  to  them,  then  they  were  ready 
to  open  up  to  me." 

"You  made  yourself  real  to  them," 
Mrs.  McLaurin  told  him.  She  looked  at 
both  of  us.  "So  many  people  are  walking 
around  that  aren't  real.  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  people  who  aren't  real. 

"Nothing  is  real  until  love  passes  from 
one  breast  to  another." 

We  all  stood  up  to  go,  and  at  the  cen- 
tral table  the  kids  with  the  tutor  looked 
like  they'd  never  noticed  us.  One  boy  was 
laughing  and  pointing  to  something  the 
tutor    held,    his    eyes    wide,    smiling. 

"We  have  our  problems,"  Mrs. 
McLaurin  said.  "You  know  about  that, 
don't  you  Mister  Joiner?  And  there  are 
things  that  we  can't  talk  about." 

We  went  out  into  the  hall  and  they 
went  one  way  and  I  went  the  other. 
Down  some  stairs,  toward  a  fenced-in 
parking  lot  behind  the  school.  On  a 
lower  hall,  three  boys  rushed  out  of  a 
doorway  just  as  I  went  by,  and  they  stood 
across  the  hall,  looking  back  into  the 
room  they  had  come  out  of. 

"She's  not  coming  out  here,"  one  of 
them  said.  "She's  scared  to  come  out 
here." 

-J.W. 


Meeting  the  Press 

Amalgamating  with  an  eye  toward  upgrading 


M.  he  Duke  University  Board  Room,  se- 
questered on  the  second  floor  of  Allen 
Building  has  seen  many  meetings  of  august 
bodies  in  its  time.  It  has  seated  count- 
less committees,  smoke-shrouded  Trust- 
ee gatherings,  administrative  lunch- 
eons, and  grilling  interviews,  all  held 
under  the  stern  gazes  of  Duke's  former 
presidents  whose  black  and  white  port- 
raits line  the  rich  paneled  walls. 

On  a  bright,  crisp  fall  day  this  past 
year,  however,  the  Board  Room's  era  of 
comfortable  complacency  came  sud- 
denly to  a  halt  when  sixteen  of  the  na- 
tion's top-flight  journalists  and  network 
newspeople  invaded  the  hallowed  cham- 
ber for  two  full  days  of  brainstorming 
with  several  of  Duke's  academicians. 
The  subject  was  one  of  the  most  salient 
and  topical  national  issues  of  the  day:  the 
Presidency. 

The  session  was  one  of  four  meetings 
of  the    Duke   Fellows   in  Communica- 


tions Program,  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Communication  Policy,  a  multi-discipli- 
nary unit  within  the  Institute  of  Policy 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs.  Supported 
by  a  $300,000  grant  from  the  John  and 
Mary  Markle  Foundation  of  New  York 
City  that  came  to  Duke  through  the 
"Epoch  Campaign,"  the  Communica- 
tions Center  conducts  research  in  the 
social  dimensions  of  the  American  com- 
munications system,  particularly  those 
aspects  susceptible  to  political  action. 

Within  the  Center,  the  fellows  pro- 
gram was  a  stab  at  getting  journalists  to 
take  a  rational,  objective  look  at  them- 
selves and  their  profession  in  its  public 
context. 

The  program  was  run  under  the  di- 
rection of  former  TV  newsman  Sander 
Vanocur,  who  resigned  from  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  in  1971. 
At  a  public  appearance  at  Duke  that 


year,  his  first  after  the  resignation, 
Vanocur  spoke  out  against  the  "passi- 
vity" and  so-called  "objectivity"  of  tele- 
vision news  coverage,  displeasure  with 
which  had  led  to  his  leaving  NBC.  Since 
1971,  Vanocur  has  been  a  correspondent 
for  the  National  Public  Affairs  Center 
for  Television  in  Washington  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

The  journalists  were  joined  by  five 
of  Duke's  best  and  brightest:  James 
David  Barber,  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department;  David  Lange,  as- 
sociate professor  of  law;  David  E.  Price, 
associate  professor  of  political  science 
and  policy  sciences;  David  Paletz,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science;  and  Lester 
Salamon,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  and  policy  sciences. 

The  all-star  nature  of  this  journalis- 
tic line-up  and  its  mass  congregation  at 
Duke  for  an  entire  weekend,  caused  one 
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of  the  participants  to  lament  that  "the 
biggest  news  story  of  the  year  could 
come  through  in  Washington  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  wouldn't  hear  about 
it  until  Monday  because  we  would  all 
be  in  Durham." 

The  original  purpose  of  the  program, 
however,  was  certainly  not  to  ensconce 
the  country's  leading  information  sources 
within  Duke's  neo-gothic  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  Barber,  who  initiated  the 
communications  fellows  program,  "The 
main  goal  is  to  bring  the  same  group  of 
journalists  to  Duke  at  the  same  time, 
not  primarily  to  exchange  gossip  or  even 
to  deal  with  the  hot  issues  of  the  day, 
but  to  reflect  on  larger  themes.  Caught 
up  in  the  immediate,  journalists  seldom 
get  the  chance  to  stand  back  and  see  in 
perspective  the  broad  trends,  the  in- 
herent values,  and  the  larger  possibilities 
in  the  events  they  monitor.  Yet  the  best 
of  them  have  the  insight  and  the  infor- 
mation to  contribute  to  such  higher  vis- 
ions. What  they  need  is  the  opportunity 
and  right  setting." 

The  opportunity  has  certainly  been 
there — four  times  this  past  year — and, 
according  to  the  journalists,  the  setting 
has  been  ideal.  In  fact,  for  those  who 
regularly  read  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
New  York  Times,  the  sight  of  a  Durham, 
N.  C.  dateline  has  become  commonplace 
after  the  fellows  program  weekends. 
Each  session  is  focused  on  a  central 
topic  or  theme,  around  which  substan- 
tive and  theoretical  discussions  are 
built.  The  first  seminar  concerned  "The 
Presidency,"  and  subsequent  sessions  ad- 
dressed "The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Nomi- 
nationsand  Elections,"  "The  Media  Man- 
agers," and  "The  Polls."  The  discussions 
were  open  to  a  limited  number  of  faculty 
members  and  students,  who  were  invited 
to  ask  questions  of  the  media  magnates 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  session. 

"We  are  trying  to  get  the  journalists 
to  think  philosophically,"  said  Barber, 
"and  to  look  at  national  events  in  a 
wider  perspective." 

This  objective  was  sought  through  the 
interplay  of  faculty  and  journalists  in 
discussion.  The  mixture  of  these  two 
viewpoints  produced  debate  which  struck 
close  to  the  core  of  current  issues,  ap- 
proaching the  issues  from  the  varied  per- 
spectives of  their  present  state,  their  de- 
velopment, and  their  future  possibilities. 

For  the  past  decade  or  so,  higher  edu- 
cation circles  have  resounded  with  the 
student-originated  accusation  that  uni- 


versity curricular  were  "irrelevant," 
that  college  courses,  faculty ,  and  environ- 
ment were  not  adequately  preparing 
them  for  "real  life."  [Notwithstanding 
that  nobody  ever  said  college  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  "preparation  for  real 
life."]  The  fellows  in  communications 
program  was  a  measure  taken  to  counter 
that  accusation  and  to  bring  those  who 
are  closest  to  the  nation's  genuine  prob- 
lems into  the  sometimes  musty  atmos- 
phere of  the  classroom. 

The  marriage  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
realistic  has  proved  to  be  a  successful 
union.  This  is  accomplished  to  no  small 
degree  through  the  structure  of  the  fel- 
lows' visits.  Each  two-day  meeting  be- 
gan with  a  morning  seminar  which  in- 
cluded only  the  fellows,  the  five  profes- 
sors, and  several  student  and  faculty  on- 
lookers. 

Limited  involvement  of  University 
people  in  the  seminars  was  necessary 
to  the  aims  of  the  program,  according 
to  Center  spokesmen  when  contacted  by 
the  Chronicle  (eventually  a  reporter 
from  the  student  newspaper  was  allowed 
in  to  cover  the  sessions). 

"With  wider  participation,  the  goals 
of  the  program  are  gone,"  noted  In- 
stitute Director  Joel  Fleischman.  Those 
goals,  which  may  eventually  include  a 
book  based  on  the  interactions  between 
professors  and  newsmen,  were  contin- 
gent upon  "continued  discussion  among 
the  same  people  on  the  same  issues," 
Fleischman  pointed  out. 

Barber  further  expressed  a  fear  that, 
with  an  audience,  the  journalists  would 
be  "performing"  rather  than  "dis- 
cussing." 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  would  be 
occupied  with  small-group  seminars  on 
less  broad  topics,  such  as  "The  Press' 
Coverage  of  the  South,  and  Southern 
History,"  "Stereotypes,  Attitudes  and 
Television  Network  News,"  and 
"Naderism  and  the  Consumer  Interest 
Movement." 

Those  gatherings  proved  to  be  forums 
for  give-and-take  among  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  the  two  or  three  fellows 
who  took  part  in  each  one. 

One  subject  which  never  failed  to  crop 
up  was  the  future  of  the  Presidency.  In 
the  small  seminars,  the  journalists  con- 
sidered the  question  with  a  wealth  of 
anecdotal  information  and  humor  garn- 
ered through  years  of  following  candi- 
dates on  the  campaign  trail.  The  stu- 
dents seemed  to  love  it.  In  response  to  a 


question  about  national  opinion  on  the 
Watergate  situation,  for  instance, 
George  Reedy  quipped  that  "if  you 
could  articulate  the  consensus  of  people 
today,  you  would  probably  come  out 
with  a  shriek!" 

The  journalists,  however,  are  not  as 
nervous  about  the  future  of  the  Presi- 
dency as  media  critics  might  suppose, 
and  they  are  able  and  willing  to  view  the 
current  Administration's  lack  of  credibili- 
ty as  a  phenomenon  for  which  the 
American  public  is  responsible  equally 
with  its  government. 

George  Will  of  The  National  Review 
told  his  journalistic  colleagues,  "Peter 
Drucker  has  written  a  book  about  this 
very  type  of  thing,  about  what  he  calls 
'flabby  government.'  In  it,  he  said  that 
'government  is  empowered  to  do  two 
things:  wage  war  and  ruin  the  cur- 
rency." Given  that  assumption  as  a  base, 
I  guess  I'd  have  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  expect  too  many  exotic 
achievements  out  of  their  government." 

Students  and  faculty  members  were 
surprised  also  to  discover  that  many  of 
the  journalists  viewed  the  Presidency  as 
an  office  of  very  little  coercive  power. 

"In  fact,"  stressed  Vermont  Royster, 
"I  would  bet  that  if  any  of  us  in  the 
newspaper  or  electronic  media  were 
elected  President,  we  would  be  very 
frustrated  by  just  how  little  power  we 
do  have.  Influence,  yes,  but  real  power, 
no." 

1  he  first  two  sessions  of  the  program 
included  a  large  question  and  answer 
period,  which  filled  Page  Auditorium 
and  gave  those  attending  an  opportunity 
to  talk  back — literally — to  their  television 
sets,  newspapers,  and  journals.  What 
came  out  of  this  public  speaking-out  was 
not  a  shriek,  but  a  concern  with  national 
events  and  for  the  current  tightrope  posi- 
tion of  the  journalistic  profession. 

Contrary  to  widely  accepted  opinion 
which  portrays  the  press  and  government 
as  two  teams  on  opposite  sides  of  a  line 
of  scrimmage,  the  fellows  demonstrated 
a  sincere  desire  to  examine  their  profes- 
sional roles  and  responsibilities,  and  to 
weigh  and  balance  their  admittedly  awe- 
some power  with  rational  and  consistent 
restraint.  Students  and  faculty  walked 
away  not  only  with  a  more  realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  roots  of  current  events,  but 
also  with  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
wide  spectrum  that  the  press  embodies. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  meetings 
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Patterson,  Vanocur,  Perry,  Reedy:  the  insight  and  information  to  contribute 


between  the  fellows  and  the  Duke  com- 
munity, several  receptions  and  social 
events  were  open  to  the  journalists  at  the 
invitation  of  student  living  groups  and 
organizations.  According  to  Haynes 
Johnson,  these  conversations  with  Duke 
students  were  the  most  productive  and 
illuminating  part  of  the  journalists'  ex- 
perience. 

"Working  in  Washington,  close  to  the 
pulse  of  news  events,"  he  said,  "leaves 
us  inevitably  out  of  touch  with  what  is 
happening  with  young  people  on  the  col- 
lege campuses.  Theirs  is  a  perspective 
we  could  use  more  often." 

Some  students  feel  similarly,  and  sev- 
eral have  arranged  to  pursue  independent 
study  projects  with  various  of  the  fel- 
lows. Jane  Albertson,  a  senior  majoring 
in  political  science,  feels  that  she  has 


made  lasting  friendships  with  many  of 
the  journalists. 

"I  have  been  doing  a  special  project 
which  concerns  journalistic  work,  and  so 
far  I  have  been  able  to  schedule  private 
conversations  with  three  of  them,"  she 
said.  "I  think  the  journalists  are  profit- 
ing from  the  interchange  too.  They  are 
all  looking  at  problems  more  philosophi- 
cally." 

In  return,  students  are  beginning  to 
think  more  ^practically  about  the  political 
structure,  the  influence  of  the  media, 
the  concept  of  power,  and  their  role  as 
citizens.  Although  Duke  has  no  journa- 
lism department,  Ms.  Albertson  feels 
that  the  fellows  program,  coupled  with 
course  work  and  outside  activities,  has 
supplied  her  with  a  useful  background 
for  a  career  in  journalism.  This  is  perhaps 


the  most  valuable  aspect  of  the  program 
— it  brings  the  opinion-making  realm  of 
the  news  media  into  the  classroom  and 
animates  it  in  a  manner  unequalled  by 
any  book,  article,  or  lecture. 

This  goal — the  amalgamation  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  with  an  eye 
toward  upgrading  public  decisions — is 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Policy  In- 
stitute. 

According  to  Fleishman,  "Education 
doesn't  have  to  require  students  to  choose 
between  narrow  steeping  in  one  dis- 
cipline on  the  one  hand,  and  vacuous 
amorphousness  on  the  other.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  both  excellent  and  practical, 
competent  and  useful." 

The  portraits  of  Duke's  past  presi- 
dents, almost  all  of  them  academicians, 
will  someday  be  joined  by  that  of  a  po- 
litician, Terry  Sanford,  whose  interest 
in  education  has  manifested  itself  in 
both  practical  and  academic  ways.  With 
the  invasion  of  people  such  as  the  fel- 
laws  in  communications,  the  Board 
Room,  like  the  University  itself,  has 
ceased  to  contain  only  the  ivory  tower, 
and  is  well  on  its  way  to  sheltering  the 
larger  world. 


I  he  newsmen  who  participated 
in  the  program  as  Duke  fellows  were 
Harry  Ashmore,  president  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions; David  Broder  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post;  Haynes  Johnson,  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post;  Ben 
Bagdikian  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review;  James  Perry  of  the  National 
Observer;  Suzannah  Lessard  of  the 
Washington  Monthly;  Tom  Wicker,  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
George  Will  of  the  National  Review; 
Jules  Witcover  of  the  Washington  Post; 
George  Reedy,  dean  of  the  Marquette 
Journalism  School;  and  Wallace  West- 
feldt,  producer  for  NBC  television  news. 
Also,  Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour- 
nal; Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Vermont  Royster, 
Kenan  Professor  of  Journalism  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill;  and  Edwin  Yoder,  editorial 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 

-  by  Susan  E.  Tifft 
Director  of  Publications 
Institute  of  Policy  Science  and  Public 
Affairs 
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Contemplating 

who  I  am 
and  what  I'm 

doing  here  " 

You  could  get  anything  you  want  at  Ted  Minah's  Restaurant 


A  he  Director  of  Duke  Dining  Halls  for 
twenty-eight  years  has  turned  student. 
After  nearly  forty  years  in  college  food 
services,  Ted  Minah  has  retired  to  take 
up  studies  in  philosophy. 

"I'm  taking  philosophy  of  religion  with 
Dr.  Adams  at  UNC,"  Minah  explained, 
having  just  come  from  his  class  sporting 
a  dapper  navy  jacket  along  with  his  white 
mustache. 

"1  don't  want  the  academic  credits," 
he  said.  "I  already  have  two  degrees — 
both  in  business.  I've  worked  in  colleges 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  this  is  my 
chance  to  be  educated.  I'd  like  to  take 
geology  because  I  like  hiking,  and 
history  and  more  philosophy  and  art 
history  and  music  appreciation.  I'm 
going  to  have  time  now  to  contemplate 
who  I  am  and  what  I'm  doing  here." 

Ted  Minah  turned  sixty-five  in  Janu- 
ary and  retired  after  a  notable  career  in 
food  service  at  Duke.  When  he  came  to 
Duke  in  1946,  the  New  Hampshire  native 
claimed  one  B.S.  in  business  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  another  from  the  newly  formed 
School  of  Hotel  Administration  at  Cor- 
nell. From  1932  to  1937  he  had  directed 
the  dining  halls  at  Brown  University 
and  Pembroke  College,  and  then  had 
worked  planning  and  managing  food  ser- 
vices in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 

After  the  war  Minah  worked  at  Yale 
for  several  months  and  then  came  to 
Duke,  where  the  situation  of  the  dining 
halls  was  anything  but  inviting.  Just 
before  the  war  food  service  had  deteri- 
orated so  badly  that  students  actually 
rioted  in  the  West  Campus  dining  halls: 
on  an  appointed  day  food,  trays,  plates, 
silverware  were  slung  at  the  walls  of  the 


Great  Hall.  The  war  had  temporarily  di- 
verted attention,  but  by  1946  something 
was  due  to  be  done. 

"When  I  arrived  in  January,  I  had  ten 
days  to  ready  a  plan  to  present  to  the  trus- 
tees!" exclaimed  Minah.  "A  plan  for  the 
next  fall  when  everyone  expected  a  flood 
of  returning  veterans." 

With  his  plan,  the  new  dining  hall  di- 
rector began  the  innovations  that  would 
be  the  hallmark  of  his  career  at  Duke.  On 
West  Campus,  he  instituted  cafeterias 
and  a  cash-based  meal  system  which  in- 
cluded a  credit  alternative  for  bills  to 
be  sent  home  to  students'  parents. 

"We  were  the  first  college  in  the  coun- 
try to  try  the  credit  system.  My  col- 
leagues thought  I  was  out  of  my  mind," 
laughed  Minah.  "They  thought  I'd 
never  get  the  payments."  But  annual 
losses  on  the  system  have  averaged  less 
than  $250. 

Minah  changed  the  East  Campus  sys- 
tem from  waited  tables  to  cafeteria, 
with  unlimited  seconds  for  the  board 
plan  students. 

The  changes  allowed  him  to  offer  a 
selection  of  foods  instead  of  a  single 
menu  for  each  meal,  the  first  time  a  col- 
lege had  offered  freedom  of  choice  in  its 
dining  halls. 

On  his  arrival  Minah  also  faced  a  need 
for  changes  in  the  kitchen.  "On  West, 
the  employees  had  had  little  experience 
and  no  training,"  he  explained.  "So  I 
brought  in  a  woman  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  set  up  classes  for  the 
employees.  Then  we  tested  them.  Those 
people  that  we  trained  have  formed  the 
core  of  our  staff.  Now  we  send  all  our 
cooks  to  culinary  arts  school  in  New 
York.  We've  been  very  fortunate  in  the 


quality  of  our  employees  at  every  level. 
Up  to  1967  we  had  less  than  five  percent 
turnover." 

Bill  Jones,  special  functions  manager 
at  the  dining  halls,  "got  into  the  food 
racket"  with  Minah  at  Brown,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  war,  has  been  working  for 
him  ever  since.  Jones  explains  his  former 
boss'  success  with  employees  by  talking 
about  his  qualities  as  an  employer. 

"He  was  honest  and  fair — and  that's 
about  all  a  guy  needs.  He  treated  every- 
body alike.  He's  the  type  of  boss  you 
could  talk  to.  He  was  never  too  busy,  and 
he  listened  while  you  talked.  That's 
rare." 

Minah  also  worked  with  student 
employees,  and,  indeed,  instituted  stu- 
dent workers  in  the  dining  halls. 

"We  took  the  position  that  student  em- 
ployment could  have  educational  applica- 
tion, and  we  tried  to  make  it  so,  offering 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  the 
dining  halls.  And  we  made  the  student's 
work  schedule  conform  with  his  aca- 
demic and  social  schedule.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve a  student  should  have  time  for  a  full 
social  life,  too." 

Replacing  Cafeteria  A  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Inn  in  1967  has  been  the  most  dra- 
matic change.  The  dining  halls  director 
had  had  the  idea  for  a  large  snack  bar  long 
before,  but  priorities  such  as  the  Gilbert- 
Addoms  and  Graduate  Center  cafeterias 
consumed  the  available  funds. 

"We  needed  a  place  for  a  snack  bar,  a 
place  to  keep  open  at  night  with  an  at- 
mosphere for  sitting  and  talking,"  said 
Minah.  "And  we  needed  to  provide  food 
from  nine  a.m.  to  midnight  for  those 
people  on  an  irregular  schedule,  those 
who  didn't  eat  during  cafeteria  hours." 
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The  Cambridge  Inn  was  just  the  thing. 
Known  as  the  "C.I.,"  it  is  a  favorite 
place  for  a  study  break  or  a  mid-after- 
noon snack,  although  full  meals  are  also 
available  there.  The  campus  radio  station 
is  aired  in  the  long  gothic  hall,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  relaxed.  A  wooden  plaque 
over  the  doorway  sets  the  tone:  Venite 
ad  me  omnes  qui  stomacho  laborabis  et 
ego  restaurabo  vos  ("Come  unto  me  all 
ye  whose  stomachs  cry  out  in  anguish  and 
I  will  restore  you."). 

Minah  has  designed  the  facilities  at  all 
twelve  Duke  dining  halls.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  Blue  and  White  Room's 
"scramble"  cafeteria.  This  system  origi- 
nated in  commercial  establishments  in 
the  Midwest,  and  Minah  visited  several 
scramble-type  facilities  and  profited  from 
their  mistakes.  By  the  time  he  started 
designing  a  system  for  Duke,  in  which 
patrons  would  not  line  up  but  would  go 
directly  to  the  counter  which  served  the 
food  they  wanted,  he  had  discovered 
certain  minimum  physical  requirements: 
like  a  lot  of  space.  While  the  scramble 
system  does  confuse  a  few  parents  and 
new  freshmen,  it  does  the  job  of  serving 
huge  numbers  in  a  short  time — like  three 
thousand  for  a  normal  noon  meal. 

Minah  credits  much  of  his  can-do 
record  to  administrative  support.  He 
especially  lauds  Sol  Brower,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Business  at  Duke  during  Minah's 
early  years.  "If  he  was  convinced  that  I 
was  on  the  right  track,"  Minah  declared, 
"he  would  get  things  done."  The  retired 
director  also  has  praise  for  President  San- 
ford:  "He  understands  the  dining  halls' 
problems,  and  made  myjobinthelastfew 
years  easier." 

In  managing  the  dining  halls,  Ted 
Minah  has  tried  to  be  responsive  to  stu- 
dent wishes.  In  the  1950's  he  noticed  that 
fraternities  had  begun  to  develop  attach- 
ments to  certain  tables. 

"I  wanted  to  formalize  that  arrange- 
ment, so  I  met  with  the  Interfraternity 
Council,  and  we  drew  up  the  ground  rules 
for  fraternity  tables,"  Minah  chronicled. 
"The  dining  halls  would  provide 
plaques  and  would  retain  ownership  of 
the  tables.  Next  the  independent  resi- 
dential houses  asked  for  tables — York 
and  Lancaster  were  first.  Then  the  sorori- 
ties. Soon  we  ran  out  of  space  in  the 
Great  Hall  and  so  began  appropriating 
tables  in  the  Gothic  Hall  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Inn.  Now  groups  like  the  Afro- 
American  Society  and  the  Bicycle  Club 
have  their  own  plaques  and  tables." 


Someones  in  the  kitchen  with  Minah 

In  1971,  Minah  called  a  referendum  on 
East  Campus  in  response  to  complaints 
about  the  board  system.  When  students 
voted  the  continuation  of  the  board  plan 
by  a  significant  margin,  the  director 
offered  a  choice  between  the  full  twenty- 
one-meal  board  and  a  fifteen-meal  board 
to  the  students. 

Up  until  about  a  year  ago  the  dining 
halls  provided  an  important  element  in 
any  Duke  snowstorm.  "We'd  save  all  our 
old  trays  and  put  them  out  for  kids  to  use 
for  sledding,"  recalled  Minah.  Regretful- 
ly, he  admitted  that  all  the  old  trays  are 
gone  now  since  none  were  returned,  so 
the  dining  halls  have  begun  to  dread  those 
snows  for  the  losses  of  expensive  new 
trays  that  they  bring. 

Minah's  position  has  also  involved 
him  in  practical  controversies  with  stu- 
dents. During  the  activism  of  1968  some 
Duke  students  along  with  a  union  organ- 
izer began  to  press  for  the  unionization  of 
the  dining  halls'  employees.  "I  was  for 
a  union,"  said  Minah.  "I  wanted  my  em- 
ployees to  have  what  was  bestforthem." 
But  he  did  not  like  the  tactics  of  the  union 
organizer. 

A  strike  was  called  for  dining  hall 
workers  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Uni- 
versity to  terms.  Minah  intended  to  close 
the  dining  halls  on  West  Campus  but  to 
keep  the  East  Campus  facilities  open. 
"There  had  been  some  bombings  and 
threats  around  town,  and  I  didn't  want 
the  girls  out  on  the  streets  for  meals,  as 
paternalistic  as  that  may  sound." 

A  day  or  so  before  the  strike,  Minah 
received  a  call  from  a  student  who 
wanted  to  keep  the  Blue  and  White  Room 


open  as  a  symbol  of  opposition  to  the 
unionizers.  Minah  indicated  that  he 
would  need  quite  a  few  volunteers  to 
keep  the  cafeteria  open.  At  the  time 
appointed  for  the  strike  the  unskilled 
workers  walked  off  the  job  while  cooks 
and  bakers  stayed,  and  250  student  vol- 
unteers came  in  to  keep  services  operat- 
ing. 

In  1968  the  union  was  defeated,  but 
several  years  later  a  union  for  dining 
hall  employees  was  quietly  organized  and 
exists  today.  "I  wanted  the  employees  to 
have  a  union,"  declared  Minah.  "I 
wanted  them  to  have  an  identity,  to  feel 
important.  They  have  to  have  power.  We 
all  have  to  have  power." 

The  lettuce  boycott  of  1972  also  caught 
the  dining  halls'  director  up  in  political 
controversy.  The  United  Farm  Workers 
called  a  nation-wide  boycott  of  all  but 
UFW  lettuce — which  was  scarce.  After  a 
good  deal  of  student  protest,  Minah 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  result  of  a  student 
referendum.  Several  student  referen- 
dumsfollowed.  While  The  Chronicle  criti- 
cized Minah  for  balking  at  the  boycott, 
one  student  who  talked  with  him  com- 
mented, "I  thought  he  seemed  con- 
cerned about  the  students'  nutrition." 

On  announcing  Minah's  retirement, 
the  once-critical  Chronicle  editorial- 
ized that  it  was  '  'heartening  to  find  people 
who  care  very  deeply  for  what  they  are 
doing."  The  editorial  continued,  "Al- 
though we've  argued  with  Minah  in  the 
past,  it  is  more  than  appropriate  to  say 
thanks  to  him  for  all  his  efforts  ..." 

Involvement  with  the  students,  he 
said,   "despite  the  fact  that  I've  been 
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involved  in  many  controversial  things, 
has  been  the  fun  part  of  my  job,  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  working  with  a 
hotel  where  I'd  make  a  lot  of  money." 

But  dealing  with  students  has  been 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg;  his  primary 
concern  has  been  buying,  preparing,  and 
serving  food.  Recent  food  shortages  have 
made  planning  and  buying  particularly 
important. 

''We  planned  meals  through  menus 
that  were  made  up  thirty  days  in  ad- 
vance," explained  the  retired  director. 
"And  we  had  seasonal  cycles,  certain 
foods  that  we  would  emphasize  during  a 
season." 

Such  planning  practices  enabled  the 
dining  halls  to  weather  the  meat  shortage 
without  cutting  back  severely  on  beef. 
"We  got  wind  of  the  coming  shortage 
that  summer  and  bought  ahead  in  June," 
said  Minah.  "It  was  expensive,  but  we 
were  stocked  when  the  shortage  came." 

The  dining  halls  have  also  tried  to  use 
"natural"  foods  insofar  as  possible. 
"Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  baked 
our  own  bread.  While  we  gave  this  up, 
our  bread  is  natural  bread,  that  is,  it 
doesn't  have  sodium  propinate,  a  pre- 
servative, in  it.  And  we  have  avoided 
buying  foods  with  additives,  the  nitrites 
and  nitrates,"  explained  Minah,  who  is  a 
registered  dietician. 

Another  large  problem  in  college  food 
services  is  planning  for  numbers.  Minah 
had  to  worry  about  more  than  the  possi- 
bility of  a  few  extra  mouths  at  dinner; 
his  clientele  could  vary  by  as  much  as  a 
thousand  at  a  meal. 

"We  used  historical  records  that  we 
kept  to  project  the  number  to  prepare 
for  each  meal.  Also,  we  prepared  in  small 
quantities  and  would  be  preparing  while 
we  are  serving.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  dining  halls'  business  is  cash,  so  num- 
bers for  a  meal  can  vary  a  lot.  But  I  think 
Duke  has  the  highest  participation  of  stu- 
dents in  its  cash  dining  halls  of  any 
college  in  the  country." 

Perhaps  part  of  the  Duke  dining  halls' 
success  is  their  careful  attention  to  vari- 
ety and  to  student  favorites.  "We've  de- 
veloped recipes  from  all  kinds  of  sources 
— from  hotels,  from  my  navy  work,  from 
gourmet  cookbooks.  We  were  constantly 
eliminating  things  that  didn't  go  and  de- 
veloping new  dishes.  It's  amazing  how 
students  will  try  new  dishes,  even  cas- 
seroles that  don't  look  too  suspicious!" 

Although  students  seem  to  like  a  wide 
variety  of  foods,  Minah  was  able  to  pick 


out  some  particular  favorites.  "Well, 
yogurt  was  a  big  seller,  but  we  can't 
take  any  credit  for  that.  And  salads 
always  went  well,  and  we  found  fried 
chicken  to  be  an  all-time  favorite.  Oh, 
and  our  soups  were  universally  popular," 
said  Minah.  "The  secret  of  our  soups 
was  that  the  dining  halls  have  a  central 
butcher  shop  so  we  had  bones  and  all  to 
make  good  stock.  Then,  too,  we  followed 
recipes  strictly  and  didn't  just  throw 
in  anything." 

Directing  Duke's  dining  halls  also 
meant  planning  and  serving  many  special 
banquets  and  dinners.  Minah  remembers 
the  biggest  of  these  special  affairs  as  the 
banquet  to  honor  Dr.  W.C.  Davison, 
founder  of  the  Duke  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal School.  "It  was  a  'black  tie' 
dinner  for  a  thousand  people  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Pediatricians  from  all  over  the 
world  were  to  be  there,"  recalled  Minah. 
"We  had  to  install  kitchens  in  the  gym 
and  train  our  employees.  Everything  was 
timed  down  to  the  minute." 

Bill  Jones  also  remembers  this 
grandiose  dinner  and  the  very  involved 
preparations.  "Mr.  Minah's  got  to  take 
all  the  credit  for  it,"  he  states.  "The 
only  thing  I  saw  broken  was  one  plate, 
and  that  was  during  the  clean-up." 

For  his  ability  to  handle  such  problems 
with  grace  and  efficiency  Minah  has 
received  considerable  attention.  His 
articles  on  food  services  for  College  and 
University  Business,  Institutions,  In- 
plant,  and  Food  Management  have  made 
the  Duke  dining  halls  a  model  in  the  col- 
lege food  services  community,  and 
Minah  himself  has  received  several 
notable  awards,  the  most  impressive 
being  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  National  Association  of  College 
and  University  Food  Services  in  1967. 
Minah  was  the  first  recipient  of  that 
award,  which  was  renamed  in  his  honor 
just  last  year. 

Duke  has  also  added  to  Minah's 
laurels.  On  his  retirement  President 
Sanford  announced  the  establishment 
of  an  endowment  fund  in  his  name,  to 
provide  scholarships  for  student  workers 
in  the  dining  halls,  and,  according  to 
Sanford,  "honor  Minah's  long  and  out- 
standing service  to  both  town  and  gown 
communities  in  areas  of  nutrition  and 
health,  civic  affairs,  and  gracious 
dining." 

Now  that  Minah  has  retired,  he  will 
also  have  more  time  for  his  family. 
Widowed  last  summer,  Minah  lives  with 


his  daughter  Michelle  who  is  auditing 
art  courses  at  Duke.  His  twin  sons  are 
both  married:  Galen  is  an  instructor  in 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Glenn  is  getting  his  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  And  three 
young  ladies  have  joined  the  family, 
Minah's  grandaughters. 

But  Minah  is  not  ending  his  work  in 
food  services  altogether.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  consultant  to  colleges  around 
the  country,  and  now  will  be  consulting 
internationally  as  a  partner  of  Inter- 
national Hospitality  Advisors,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  eighteen  Cornell  Hotel  School 
classmates  which  plans  to  conduct  feasi- 
bility studies  and  work  with  financial 
institutions  that  invest  in  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

"We  are  the  only  group  of  this  kind 
whose  members  have  been  through  a  de- 
pression, so  we  really  have  something  to 
offer,"  explained  Minah.  "We're  all 
retired,  but  young  and  active  enough  to 
want  to  keep  working,  only  at  our  own 
pace." 

The  group  includes  executives  such 
as  Paul  L.  Grossinger  of  Grossinger 
Resort  Hotels  and  Ichiro  Inumera  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo.  Of  the  eigh- 
teen, seventeen  have  made  a  million 
dollars  or  more;  "I'm  the  only  one  that 
hasn't!"  laughed  Minah.  The  Advisors 
recently  completed  plans  for  a  school  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  they  plan  to  put  any 
profits  into  a  fund  for  the  Cornell 
Hotel  School. 

Minah's  continued  consulting  com- 
bines with  his  studies  to  make  a  truly 
active  retirement,  if  indeed  it  is  that. 
Minah  takes  coffee  breaks  with  his  new 
classmates,  eagerly  discusses  the  philo- 
sophical concept  of  "sensory  ex- 
perience," and  generally  gives  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  begun  a  whole  new 
career  in  learning. 

"I  have  to  spend  about  four  times  as 
much  time  studying  as  the  kids;  I  haven't 
been  in  school  for  a  while,  and  I'm 
rusty,"  Minah  explained  with  obvious 
enthusiasm  for  the  added  effort. 

Minah's  philosophy  of  retirement  is 
hardly  one  of  rest  and  getting  away  from 
it  all.  With  an  excited  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
he  contends,  "Since  I  have  about  ten 
more  years  life  expectancy,  I  figure  that 
every  year  that  I've  got  left  is  worth  six- 
and-a-half  times  what  my  earlier  years 
were." 

-by  Rogers  Hall  '74 
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Seeing  Ourselves 

.T  orty -eight  years  separate  the  composition  of  the  two  articles  that  follow. 
Neither  one  was  written  for  this  magazine,  neither  one  was  written 
with  a  Duke  audience  in  mind. 

Which  makes  them  unusual  and  of  a  particular  interest  in  a  publica- 
tion produced  by  and  for  the  Duke  community.  The  world  of  the  Univer- 
sity can  rather  often  seem  enclosed  and  self-sustaining;  what  one  hears 
or  reads  about  Duke  usually  comes  from  a  Duke  source,  and  more  often 
than  not  is  directed  at  people  with  specific  Duke  ties — sports  pages 
and  Monitor  discoveries  notwithstanding. 

Still,  D.U.  does  exist  and  function  as  part  of  a  greater  world,  and 
from  time  to  time  institutions  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  Campus  wall 
have  troubled  to  cast  an  eye  our  way  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the 
Methodist  Flats.  What  follows  on  the  next  twelve  pages  are  a  couple  of 
reports  back,  by  and  for  the  outside:  one  written  for  a  New  York  news- 
paper in  1925,  when  Duke  University  was  still  a  dream  on  paper  and  West 
Campus  was  still  a  pine  forest;  the  other,  written  last  fall  for  Change 
magazine,  puts  a  very  realized  Duke  squarely  in  the  context  of  the  nine- 
teen-seventies.  The  two  views,  separated  by  nearly  half  a  century,  make 
a  nice  contrast  between  vision  and  reality  (as  well  as  between  their  two 
different  eras  of  history  and  between  the  attitudes  toward  college  then 
and  now);  and  the  contrast  implied  between  where  we  came  from  and 
where  we  are  is  appropriate  now  as  Duke  comes  up  on  its  golden  anni- 
versary. 

The  first  article  was  sent  over  by  history  professor  Robert  Durden, 
who  discovered  the  Stallings  story  while  researching  his  book  on  the 
Duke  family.  Durden's  introduction  serves  to  set  the  newspaper  account 
in  the  context  of  the  nineteen-twenties  and  a  university's  birthing  pangs. 
The  second  was  written  by  Nashville  freelancer  John  Egerton,  who  spent 
some  time  on  campus  last  fall  and  published  his  impressions  in  the  edu- 
cation journal  Change  in  December. 

Admittedly,  the  day-in-and-day-out  association  with  Duke  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  working  here  does  breed  a  certain  myopia;  and  the 
idea  of  Duke  in  the  mind  of  a  former  student  is  highly  personal  and  sub- 
jective: so  a  view  of  our  institution  through  an  outside  pen  does  offer 
some  different,  maybe  refreshing  perspectives.  Dissolution  of  the  dicho- 
tomy between  the  "real  world"  and  the  groves  of  academe  is  a  big  thing 
in  education  these  days  anyway;  so  maybe  it's  a  good  time  for  taking  a 
look  at  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

-Ed. 
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^Mediaeval  City  of  Learning  to  Arise' 
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hen  James  B.  Duke  announced  in 
December,  1924,  the  creation  of  the 
Duke  Endowment  it  was,  naturally 
enough,  front-page  news  across  the 
nation.  Perpetual  trusts  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  of  that  magnitude — 
$40,000,000  to  start  with  and  approxi- 
mately doubled  in  less  than  a  year  by 
the  terms  of  Duke's  will — were  not 
everyday  occurences.  The  South  es- 
pecially had  never  known  such  a 
princely  benefaction.  The  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  Methodist  churches 
and  preachers  that  were  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  endowment  were  all 
located  in  the  two  Carolinas,  and  many 
stunned  observers  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  looked  on  in  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  envy  and  amusement.  After  all, 
self-styled  sophisticates  of  the  1920's 
laughed  with  Henry  L.  Mencken  and  his 
sardonic  American  Mercury  about  the 
South  as  the  "Sahara  of  the  Bozart,"  the 
land  of  lynchings,  Ku  Kluxers,  and  laws 
against  the  teaching  of  Darwinian  evolu- 
tion. 


A  1925  glimpse  of  Duke  University 
By  Robert  F.  Durden 

The  new  Duke  University,  as  the  most 
visible  of  the  Duke  Endowment's  bene- 
ficiaries as  well  as  the  recipient  of  the 
largest  amount  of  money  each  year,  at- 
tracted a  vast  amount  of  national  atten- 
tion. President  William  Preston  Few,  his 
associates  in  the  administration,  and  the 
University's  news  bureau  labored  dili- 
gently to  present  the  facts  and  keep  the 
record  straight,  but  it  was  uphill  work. 
While  many  of  the  stories  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  new  Duke  University 
that  was  being  created  around  the  Old 
Trinity  College  were  patronizing  in  tone, 
even  more  of  them  were  careless  about 
the  truth.  One  New  York  paper, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  university 
received  only  thirty-two  per  cent  of 
the  endowment's  annual  income,  and 
that  amount  only  after  sizable  de- 
ductions were  made,  declared  wildly 
that  Duke  University  was  "thinking 
over  the  best  ways  to  use  its  $80,000,000 
endowment."  Another  metropolitan 
daily,  in  even  greater  confusion,  hailed 
Duke    as    the    "richest-endowed    uni- 


versity in  the  world." 

President  Few  struggled  valiantly. 
"I  am  trying  my  best  to  keep  it  all 
straight,"  he  informed  one  alumnus  in 
1925,  "and  I  am  trying  my  best  to  see 
that  nothing  goes  into  the  building  of 
this  new  institution  that  will  not  be  true 
and  abiding  in  its  power  for  good."  Few 
never  lost  his  faith  and  optimism  about 
the  ultimate  outcome,  but  four  years 
later  he  declared  to  the  same  alumnus: 
"While  I  am  something  of  a  reformer,  I 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  keeping  straight 
the  facts  in  newspapers  even  as  they 
affect  Duke  University." 

Few,  Vice  President  Robert  L. 
Flowers,  and  others  gave  many  hours  to 
visiting  newsmen.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  of  those  visitors  came  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1925,  not  long  after  James 
B.  Duke  had  died  on  October  10,  1925. 
While  work  had  already  begun  on  the  re- 
making of  the  old  campus  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  construction  of  the  new 
Georgian  buildings  there,  nothing  had 
been  done  on  the  just-acquired   "new 
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"We  halted  under  a  group  of  tall  green  pines,  and  stood  in  a  natural  cathedral  carpeted  in 
brown  needles  .  .  ."  The  Chapel  site,  1925. 


land"  where  the  Tudor  Gothic  buildings 
would  be  started  in  1927  and  occupied  in 
the  fall  of  1930. 

The  visiting  journalist  was  Laurence 
Stallings,  and  his  story  on  Duke  Uni- 
versity, reproduced  below,  appeared  in 
the  New  York  World  on  December  6. 
1925.  A  novelist  and  playwright  as  well 
as  a  reporter,  Stallings  became  best 
known  for  the  play  What  Price  Glory, 
which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
Maxwell  Anderson  and  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1924.  A  native  of  Macon, 
Georgia,  and  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  Stallings  probably  did  not  feel 
himself  on  such  strange  and  alien  ground 
at  Duke  as  did  some  of  the  visiting  news- 
men. While  he  made  a  few  errors  in  his 
story,  he  painted  a  vivid  picture  of 
William  P.  Few  and  captured  sympatheti- 
cally a  dramatic  moment  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Trinity-Duke. 

One  significant  flaw  in  Stallings' 
generally  sound  account  was  his  asser- 
tion that  President  Few  had  for  Duke 
University  more  money  than  King  Midas 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  Such  was  not, 
alas,  the  truth.  James  B.  Duke,  acting 
on  ideas  first  presented  to  him  by  none 
other  than  William  P.  Few,  had  proposed 
an  ambitious  program  for  the  new  uni- 
versity. With  fewer  and  poorer  alumni 
than  Princeton,  for  example,  Duke  Uni- 
versity was  to  include  schools  of  medi- 
cine, law,  divinity,  and  one  or  two  other 
branches  that  Princeton  University,  with 
all  of  its  resources,  did  not  attempt.  Few 
and  his  associates  were  jubilant  about  the 
great  opportunities  that  had  been  given 
to  them.  When  J.  B.  Duke  died  before  his 
great  plans  for  Duke   University  were 


barely  launched,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  painful  cost-cutting  and  bud- 
get-balancing ensued  for  the  university. 
The  fountains  and  large  lake  on  the 
campus,  for  example,  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  article  and  that  had  been  en- 
visioned by  J.  B.  Duke  and  shown  in  the 
preliminary  plans,  had  to  be  eliminated 
in  the  years  ahead.  And  there  were  more 
important  sacrifices  than  those,  too, 
though  Few  did  not  yet  know  of  them  as 
he  talked  with  Laurence  Stallings. 

The  interest  that  Stallings  displayed 
in  the  biological  sciences  at  Duke  re- 
flects the  fact  that  earlier  in  1925  the 
country  had  witnessed  the  famed  Scopes 
trial  in  Tennessee.  There  Clarence 
Darrow  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  de- 
bated not  only  that  state's  law  against 
the  teaching  of  Darwinian  evolution  but 
the  Bible  and  various  other  subjects. 
Contrary  to  the  impression  that  one 
alumnus  of  Trinity  College  gave  to 
Stallings,  fundamentalists  and  anti-Dar- 
winians were  very  much  alive  and  kick- 
ing in  North  Carolina  in  the  1920's.  Few 
himself  candidly  raised  the  question  in 
1925  in  this  fashion,  both  in  private 
letters  and  public  statements:  "Is  our 
constituency  wise  enough  and  good 
enough  to  produce  a  soil  and  atmosphere 
that  will  sustain  a  great  university  and 
one  worthy  of  Mr.  Duke's  wonderful 
gifts?  Our  people  and  their  leaders 
must  make  answer  in  the  great  and 
eventful  years  that  are  just  ahead  of  us." 

As  Stallings'  concluding  paragraph 
indicates,  he  clearly  believed  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  posed  by  Few  lay 
in  the  affirmative.  Fortunately,  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  half  century  suggests 


that  the  visiting  journalist  was  correct. 
Stallings'  story  follows  below. 

1  he  President  of  Duke  University 
led  me  to  a  high  hill  and  showed  me  the 
kingdoms  of  the  mind.  With  his  aids  he 
led  me  through  a  primeval  forest  of  oak 
and  hickory,  over  rolling  land  serried  by 
deep  ravines,  until  we  had  come  to  the 
chief  eminence  of  a  plateau  rising  some 
450  feet  above  sea-level.  We  halted  under 
a  group  of  tall  green  pines,  and  stood  in 
a  natural  cathedral  carpeted  in  brown 
needles,  flanked  by  a  natural  fringe  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  of  azalea  and 
sweet-shrub  and  redbud,  of  dogwood  and 
sycamore.  One  heard  only  the  wind  and 
the  small  wood-sounds,  and  the  drum  of 
a  frightened  quail. 

"Here,"  said  the  President,  "will  rise 
the  chapel,  with  its  tower  battlement  250 
feet  above  the  ground."  The  party  raised 
its  head  to  a  fifty-foot  pine  and  strove  to 
conjure  an  image.  "Gothic,"  someone 
said.  "Early  Gothic,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "The  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  just 
about  the  period.  We  have  such  height 
and  mass  that  we  will  be  simpler  in  detail 
than  the  Harkness  Tower  at  Yale." 

The  engineer  and  the  architect  spread 
a  great  blue-print.  "No  use,"  I  said. 
"Can't  take  it  all  in  at  once  anyway." 
They  rolled  the  map  up  again.  "No," 
said  the  President,  "no  man  can  take  it 
all  in  now.  But  five  years  hence,  and  it 
will  be  reality." 

A  Mediaeval  City  Soon  to  Arise 

I  looked  down  the  plateau  into  a  deep 
ravine,  which  would  be  a  curving  lake  in 
1930,  a  mile  and  a  half  of  curving  water. 
A  cascade  would  go  tumbling  down  from 
the  chapel  fountain.  Beyond  the  ravine 
lay  the  Cornwallis  road,  a  narrow,  deep- 
cut  trace,  aisled  in  forestry,  along  which 
once  sloped  the  brown  muskets  and  royal 
busbies  [fur  caps]  of  the  Redcoats,  trek- 
ing  north  to  Yorktown  and  the  grand 
finale  of  some  rebellious  colonies.  The 
land  lay  still  the  same,  some  of  the  very 
trees  for  witnesses,  with  the  identical 
wind-stirred  silences.  Here  too  had  lain 
Yankee  patrols,  screening  the  ravagers  of 
Georgia  while  Sherman  rode  into  Dur- 
ham for  Johnston's  sword  and  the  shabby 
finale  of  another  struggle  of  rebellion. 

The  architect  waved  his  magic  hand, 
and  traced  the  mediaeval  city  which  will 
flank  the  mass  of  the  great  chapel,  a  city 
rising  from  a  plateau  of  4,000  acres, 
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which  will  be  yellow  and  white  and  red  in 
the  spring  blossoms  of  azalea  and  dog- 
wood and  redbud,  and  polychromatic  in 
the  hues  of  fall.  I  stood  wondering  while 
the  architect  named  the  various  schools 
— education,  law,  religion,  natural 
science,  applied  science,  engineering, 
liberal  arts,  letters — until  he  had  said 
biology. 

My  paper  would  want  to  know  all 
about  biology  at  Duke  University.  "Can 
you  give  me  some  idea  of  its  equip- 
ment?" He  studied  a  moment.  "Well," 
said  the  architect  finally,  "you  know  of 
the  wonderful  Baker  Lab.  at  Cornell? 
Maybe  it  cost  a  bit  more  than  a  cool 
million.  This  one  here,"  he  pointed  to  a 
dense  grover  under  the  pines,  "will  stand 
at  about  two  cool  millions,  and  maybe  a 
little  over."  He  went  on  to  show  how  the 
various  abbeys  and  schools  would  mass 
in  support  of  the  chapel  tower — a  pro- 
phetic grouping,  I  thought. 

I  wanted  a  contrast,  to  scale  the  size 
of  the  plant  to  be  finished  in  five  years. 
The  engineer  spoke.  "Princeton  is  the 
finest  of  university  plants,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  it  represents  $12,000,000.  This 
one — Duke — will  represent  twenty-two 
millions  in  the  new  plant  on  both  cam- 
puses at  the  end  of  five  years"... 

Catch  for  a  Catch 

Trinity,  and  now  Duke,  is  the  property 
of  the  two  Methodist  Conferences  sitting 
in  North  Carolina,  one  in  the  east  and  one 
in  the  west.  It  is  controlled  by  trustees, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  self-perpetuating. 
The  other  third  are  named  by  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  first  two-thirds  are  rat- 
ified by  the  conferences.  There  is  the 


catch,  if  there  is  a  catch,  in  the  hopes  of 
complete  freedom  for  Duke. 

James  Buchanan  Duke  was  too  long 
used  to  having  his  way,  and  he  did  not 
propose  to  subordinate  his  great  venture 
to  any  meeting  of  churchmen.  His  great 
bequest  is  held  by  the  Duke  Endowment, 
which  has  its  separate  trusteeship,  and 
composed  of  his  friends  and  associates. 
This  foundation  can  check  and  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  university  trustees. 
If  the  fact  that  the  university  trustees  are 
in  majority  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
church  is  a  catch  in  the  proceedings,  then 
the  Duke  Endowment  contains  a  catch  to 
offset  the  influence  if  ever  fanatical  days 
appear.  Money  can  be  withheld.  Simple. 
Sane,  Effective. 

But  let  us  be  fair  to  the  Methodist  Con- 
ferences. Trinity  has  no  coercion,  no 
troubles,  no  suggestion  of  monkey  legis- 
lation. The  brethren  have  not  provided 
the  money;  they  have  not  raised  a  theo- 
logical row.  The  department  of  biology  at 
old  Trinity,  with  it  co-ordinate  groups, 
was  held  by  staff  boasting  Ph.D.'s  from 
Wisconsin.  Chicago,  Michigan,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Columbia.  Back  of  faculty 
honors  appear  such  place  names  as 
Lausanne.  Munich.  Berlin,  Sorbonne. 
etc.  There  is  a  diversification  of  cultures, 
of  racial  strains,  of  national  character- 
istics. 

Duke  University  inherits  from  its  alma 
mater  a  declaration  of  intellectual  free- 
dom which  is  unique  in  American  college 
annals.  It  was  promulgated  in  1904 
[1903],  following  a  terrible  faux  pas  by 
John  Spencer  Bassett,  then  of  its  faculty 
and  now  head  of  the  history  department 
at  Smith  College.  Dr.  Bassett,  at  that 
early  time,  expressed  the  belief  publicly 


and  ex  cathedra  that  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton was  the  greatest  man  produced  in  the 
South  since  the  death  of  Gen.  Robert 
Edward  Lee  of  Virginia. 

There  was  a  hell  of  racial  fury  follow- 
ing this  pronouncement,  and  oratory 
swept  cyclone  fashion  through  the 
gathering  places  of  the  South.  There  was 
instant  demand  for  Dr.  Bassett's  head. 
The  professor  offered  his  resignation. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  admittedly  of  the 
belief  that  Dr.  Washington  was  NOT  so 
distinguished,  yet  declined  to  accept 
his  resignation.  Part  of  the  declaration 
of  1904  [1903],  which  is  the  ark  of  the 
Duke  University  covenant,  is  worth  the 
quoting: 

"We  believe  that  society  in  the  end  will 
find  a  surer  benefit  by  exercising  patience 
that  it  can  secure  by  yielding  to  its  resent- 
ments. The  search  for  truth  should  be  un- 
hampered and  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
free.  Liberty  may  sometimes  lead  to 
folly;  yet  it  is  better  that  some  should 
be  tolerated  than  that  all  should  think 
and  speak  under  the  deadening  influence 
of  repression. 

"A  reasonable  freedom  of  opinion  is  to 
a  college  the  very  breath  of  life:  and  any 
official  throttling  of  its  teachers  would 
destroy  their  influence,  and  place  upon 
the  college  an  enduring  stigma  ...  It  is 
the  business  of  the  college  to  provide  for 
young  men  the  material,  the  knowledge 
and  the  training  to  form  and  defend  their 
own  opinions  .  .  .  While  it  is  idle  to  deny 
that  the  free  expression  of  wrong  opin- 
ions sometimes  works  harm,  our  country 
and  our  race  stand  for  the  view  that  the 
evils  of  intolerance  and  suppression  are 
infinitely  worse  than  those  of  folly  ...  It 
were  better  that  Trinity  should  suffer 
than  that  it  should  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
coercion  and  intolerance." 

One  of  the  trustees  who  signed  this 
document  is  now  President  [Chairman] 
of  the  present  Board  of  University 
Trustees.  He  is  Joseph  G.  Brown,  also 
President  of  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Raleigh. 

"If  you  want  to  know  anything  about 
Duke,"  he  said,  "go  to  Dr.  Few,  the 
President  over  there.  I  stand  by  any- 
thing he  does,  and  so  will  the  board."  I 
went  first  to  S.  Wade  Marr,  retiring  head 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  which  names 
the  final  third  of  the  trustee  personnel, 
and  a  young  man  who  paid  the  highest 
personal  income  tax  in  the  Raleigh  roster. 
"Of  course,  Mr.  Brown  won't  let  any  one 
stampede  him  into  intolerant  ideas,"  he 
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said.  "His  feet  have  been  on  the  ground 
since  the  day  he  was  born  ....  The  Ten- 
nessee Evolution  Law?  I  imagine  that  he 
grins  when  he  thinks  of  it;  the  same  as 
every  one  else  in  North  Carolina  ....  But 
you  see  Dr.  Few." 

A  Professor  in  the  Harvard  Tradition 

Dr.  William  Preston  Few  is  a  tall, 
angular  man  with  the  beard  of  Lincoln 
and  a  habit  of  silences,  rare  both  in  a 


Southern  Highlander  and  in  a  college 
President.  He  was  Dean  of  Trinity  when 
the  trustees  delivered  their  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  he  has  been  President  for  fifteen 
years.  He  received  an  A.B.  from  the 
small  Southern  college  of  Wofford  and 
then  went  to  Harvard.  There  he  fell 
under  the  spell  of  Santayana,  James, 
Childs,  Kittredge  and  the  masters  who 
made  Harvard  great  in  the  nineties.  He 
became  a  professor  of  English  in  the 
Harvard  tradition,  with  Emerson  as  the 
founder  god. 

"We  do  not  want  anything  'bigger  and 
better,"'  he  said  with  a  shrug.  "It  was 
Mr.  Duke's  idea  that  2,000  undergradu- 
ates was  the  limit  of  the  university's 
reach,  even  when  we  reach  the  peak  of 
our  income.  Then  a  thousand  graduate 
students,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  woman 
undergraduates  in  a  co-ordinate  college 
such  as  Harvard  maintains  in  Radcliffe, 
would  finish  our  work.  We  are  de- 
termined not  to  have  a  big  educational 
mill  here." 

Dr.  Few  seemed  in  no  hurry.  "Fac- 
ulty?" he  queried  to  a  query.  "We  have 
the  nucleus  of  a  faculty  now.  When  our 
various  schools  and  departments  are 
founded,  all  we  can  do  is  to  ask  the  best 
men  in  the  country  to  come  here." 

I  wanted  to  gauge  him.  "Your  idea  of 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country?"  I 
asked.  "Well,"  he  said  after  some  re- 
flection, "I'd  say  that  would  be  a  matter 
of  purpose.  If  a  university  wanted  a  great 
master  of  law.  Dean  Pound  of  Harvard 
would  be  my  idea  of  greatness." 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  draw  out 
this  university  President,  for  he  was  in 
an  ideal  position.  He  did  not  want  for 
more  money  than  Midas  dreamed  of,  he 
was  under  no  whip  to  outline  a  pros- 
pectus, or  to  shout  of  a  new  vision. 
James  Buchanan  Duke,  having  talked 
with  him  fifteen  [six]  years  of  this  in- 
tangible thing,  had  left  him  an  El  Dorado 
and  his  blessing.  He  did  not  even  want 
publicity. 

Evidently  the  great  Duke  Buck  was 
certain  of  his  choice  of  a  man;  and  he  had 
been  certain  through  a  lifetime  of  gauging 
executives.  Had  he  so  willed,  the  Duke 
might  have  dropped  his  money  twelve 
miles  over  the  woods  into  the  lap  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  first  State  university  in  the  New 
World  and  the  present  cultural  centre  of 
the  New  South.  "He  did  not  suggest  call- 
ing the  university  by  his  name,"  said  Dr. 
Few.   "I  was  responsible  for  that  in- 


clusion in  the  contract.  There  were  six 
Trinity  colleges  in  America.  We  would 
have  changed  anyway.  I  thought  it  right 
that  we  changed  to  Duke." 

Distrusted  Control  by  the  State 

The  original  Duke  endowment  was  in 
two  parts.  Firstly,  about  twenty  millions 
were  set  aside  for  the  plant  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, which  Horace  Trumbauer  of 
Philadelphia  was  to  design  architectur- 
ally as  one  unity  embracing  all  the  col- 
leges. The  Olmsteads  of  Brookline  were 
retained  to  landscape  the  site.  The 
founder  expressed  the  determination  to 
make  the  university  as  perfect  in  detail 
as  his  New  Jersey  estate. 

He  had  planned  to  emphasize,  it  is  said, 
the  colleges  of  natural  science,  of  applied 
science,  of  law,  of  education,  of  liberal 
arts,  of  religion,  and  of  medicine.  The  en- 
dowment for  maintenance  was  set  at 
$40,000,000,  with  the  added  residue  of  his 
estate  at  death.  Of  this  original  bequest, 
twenty  per  cent  of  its  income  was  to  be 
poured  back  in  to  the  original  fund  until 
the  amount  reached  $80,000,000.  It  is  said 
that  this  amount,  with  the  residue,  will 
be  realized  within  ten  years  or  less. 

Of  this  final  amount,  Duke  University 
proper  receives  only  one-third  [of  the] 
income.  The  two-thirds  are  parceled 
among  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  institu- 
tions and  purposes.  Hospitals  for  white 
and  for  Negro  patients,  schools  for 
both  races,  county  schemes  [country 
churches?],  retirement  funds  for  broken 
down  preachers,  [funds]  for  orphanages 
are  listed.  But  the  greater  amount  of  it  is 
applied  to  centre  upon  a  $6,000,000  hos- 
pital which  will  be  part  of  the  university 
medical  centre.  Evidently  the  fame  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  which  is  of  first-water 
brilliancy  in  the  South,  had  influenced 
the  founder's  vision  here. 

Unquestionably,  had  he  left  his  money 
to  the  State  University  his  plans  would 
have  matured  more  quickly.  But  he  loved 
Trinity,  and  he  distrusted  State  con- 
trolled institutions.  I  haven't  a  doubt  that 
he  knew  his  own  mind,  was  sure  in  his 
purpose,  chose  the  harder  way  because 
he  was  used  to  it  since  childhood.  There 
isn't  much  doubt,  either,  that  a  great 
institution  will  rise  upon  that  plateau, 
one  tolerant  and  filled  with  wisdom.  As 
for  the  time  needed,  you  may  write  your 
own  guess,  and  remember  that  Oxford 
was  great  within  200  years  after  its 
founding.  We  move  much  more  quickly. 
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leace  has  descended  like  a  mellow 
autumn  on  the  Gothic  campus  of  Duke 
University.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  over, 
the  draft  has  been  abolished,  and  18- 
year-olds  can  vote.  Women  and  blacks 
are  gaining  a  larger  role  in  the  affairs  of 
the  university,  and  students  have  a  voice 
in  its  administration  and  governance. 
There  are  coed  dorms,  and  a  beer  par- 
lor in  the  Union,  and  parietal  restrictions 
have  been  relaxed.  Neither  pay  nor 
parking  is  a  serious  problem  for  the 
faculty,  and  old  alums  are  still  buzzing 
about  the  football  team's  near  upset  of 
mighty  Tennessee  in  the  season  opener. 
On  the  oak-canopied  quadrangles  that 
flank  the  mall,  students  and  faculty  chat 
and  stroll  and  even  study  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  tranquility.  Every  afternoon  at 
five,  the  50-bell  carillon  in  the  chapel 
tower  softly  chimes  a  day-ending  medley 
of  songs.  And  out  in  the  parking  lots, 
bumper  stickers  proclaim  that  "Jesus  is 
Lord"  and  "Nixon's  the  One." 

A  religious  awakening  of  sorts  has 
made  Jesus  a  BMOC  at  Duke,  as  else- 
where in  academia,  and  a  political  reve- 
lation has  made  Nixon  (law  class  of 
1937)  a  bete  noir  even  at  his  alma  mater. 
But  the  most  talked-about  man  at  this 
prestigious   North   Carolina   university 


is  a  fifty-six  year  old  lawyer  named 
Terry  Sanford.  He  has  been  Duke's 
president  since  the  spring  of  1970,  and 
by  all  accounts  he  is  the  one  person  most 
responsible  for  the  university's  peace 
and  progress  since  then.  There  are  some 
who  believe  he  will  be  Nixon's  successor 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Sanford  has  not  concealed  his  interest  in 
that  possibility — he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  1972. 
Others,  recounting  his  achievements  at 
Duke,  praise  him  as  a  sort  of  academic 
miracle  worker.  "He  turned  cokes  into 
beer,"  said  one  campus  wag,  "so  what's 
to  keep  him  from  making  wine  out  of 
water?" 

Sanford  artfully  dodges  the  political 
speculation.  As  for  the  praise  of  his  ad- 
ministration, he  seems  at  times  em- 
barrassed by  it.  "Changes  were  coming 
to  Duke  anyway,"  he  says,  "and  it's 
not  proper  for  me  to  take  credit."  On 
other  occasions,  he  reacts  with  self-de- 
precating humor:  "I  told  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  when  he  of- 
fered me  this  job  that  I  didn't  have  sense 
enough  to  be  president  of  Duke,  and  his 
reply  was,  T  know  that,  but  I've  al- 
ways admired  your  luck.'  " 

Whatever  the  explanation — miracles. 


luck,  or  administrative  skill — Sanford  is 
clearly  doing  something  right.  The  sur- 
face peace  so  obvious  to  a  campus  visitor 
conceals  some  tension  and  ferment — 
some  of  it  also  traceable  to  Sanford.  And 
that  combination  of  consensus  and  con- 
tention makes  Duke  seem  like  an  excit- 
ing place  to  be.  "Duke  is  a  smug,  tweedy 
place  being  shaken  up  by  Sanford,"  one 
of  its  newer  professors  says.  "They're 
trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  like 
it — I  think  they're  about  to  decide  they 
do." 

Duke  has  always  aspired  to  be  a  great 
national  university,  and  some  of  its 
divisions  have  been  outstanding  by  any 
measurement.  As  private  universities 
go,  it  is  young — 1974  is  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary— but  it  has  had  the  resources 
to  attract  some  eminent  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  in  such  fields  as  medicine, 
law,  and  the  life  sciences,  only  a  dozen 
or  so  institutions  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  its  peers. 

But  as  a  private  school  that  aspires  to 
national  excellence.  Duke  has  also  been 
characterized  by  a  flaw  common  to  in- 
stitutions of  its  kind.  Preoccupied  with 
its  pursuit  of  scholarly  approbation,  its 
interest  in  the  commonplace  affairs  of 
ordinary    people    and    institutions    has 
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been  limited  and  ephemeral.  It  would 
not  be  an  indefensible  exaggeration  to 
argue  that  the  more  erudite  and  refined 
the  university  community  became,  the 
less  it  seemed  to  care  about  or  to  offer 
the  city  of  Durham,  or  North  Carolina, 
or  the  South,  or  the  nonacademic 
populace  anywhere.  In  the  scholarly 
stratosphere,  notions  of  public  service,  of 
practicality,  of  applied  skill,  of  engage- 
ment in  society's  daily  battles  have  typi- 
cally been  shunned  and  scorned;  and 
notwithstanding  some  notable  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  the  Duke  community 
has  followed  that  pattern. 

So  over  the  years,  Duke  has  evolved 
in  Ivy  League  fashion  to  a  state  of  clas- 
sic contradiction.  On  one  hand,  it  is  a 
national  resource,  an  institution  of  great 
prestige  and  of  the  highest  caliber,  a 
breeding  ground  for  the  kind  of  scholar- 
ship and  leadership  that  has  made 
America  great.  And  on  the  other,  it  is  a 
city  of  the  privileged — an  elite,  exclusive, 
remote  institution  that  only  the  wealthi- 
est can  afford,  only  the  most  verbal 
can  qualify  for,  and  only  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultured  can  feel  comfortable 
in. 

That  contradiction  was  painfully 
evident  in  the  upheavals  that  shook 
American  higher  education  in  the  1960s. 
Universities  everywhere  were  caught 
between  the  desire  to  be  above  the  bat- 
tle and  the  demand  that  they  be  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Nor  was  Duke  exempt.  For 
two  years  beginning  in  1968,  the  uni- 
versity experienced  a  succession  of  crises 
that  included  a  sit-in  at  the  president's 
home,  a  student  boycott  of  classes,  and 
a  takeover  of  the  administration  build- 
ing. 


Near  the  tail  end  of  that  traumatic 
period,  Terry  Sanford  succeeded 
Douglas  Knight,  who  joined  the  long 
casualty  list  of  academic  administrators 
who  couldn't  cope  with  the  contradic- 
tion. In  the  eyes  of  many,  Sanford  was  a 
risky  choice  at  best.  To  begin  with,  he 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Duke's  prestigious  state- 
supported  rival  in  Chapel  Hill,  twelve 
miles  from  Durham.  A  progressive 
Democrat,  he  had  been  governor  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Kennedy-John- 
son era.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  politi- 
cian, not  a  scholar.  A  senior  member  of 
the  Duke  faculty  recalls  having  grave 
reservations  about  his  appointment: 
"Putting  a  great  university  in  the 
hands  of  a  politician  seemed  to  me  a 
perilous  course  of  action." 

The  Sanford  administration  will  be 
four  years  old  this  spring.  If  it  can  be  said 
to  have  pursued  a  single  objective  above 
all  others,  that  objective  has  been  to 
mitigate  the  contradiction  between  aca- 
demic eminence  and  social  usefulness. 
Sanford  firmly  believes  that  Duke  can 
be  at  or  near  the  top  of  anybody's  list  of 
great  universities,  public  or  private,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  actively  engaged  in 
seeking  and  applying  solutions  to  the 
nation's  problems.  Not  everybody  at 
Duke  agrees,  and  some  think  that  basic 
contradiction  can  never  be  resolved. 
Without  a  doubt,  it  hasn't  yet  been  re- 
solved, and  some  manifestations  of  it 
arouse  deep  feelings  of  ambivalence 
even  in  the  optimistic  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community. 

Nevertheless,  many  people  at  Duke 
seem  to  sense  that  they  are  there  at  a 
very  special  time  in  the  university's  his- 


tory, a  time  of  fundamental  change.  Most 
of  them  don't  try  to  verbalize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  time.  They're  uncomfort- 
able with  words  like  "peace"  and  "pro- 
gress," and  they  shrink  from  calling  it 
anything  so  grand  as  a  golden  age;  they 
seem  content  simply  to  be  a  part  of  it,  to 
enjoy  it,  to  let  it  happen  and  make  it  hap- 
pen— whatever  "it"  turns  out  to  be. 

A  he  creative  ferment  so  evident  at  Duke 
now  is  not  without  precedent  in  the  uni- 
versity's brief  history.  There  have  been 
people  there  before  who  made  big 
things  happen,  not  the  least  of  whom 
was  James  Buchanan  Duke,  a  farmer's 
boy  who  made  a  fortune  in  cigarettes 
and  electricity  and  put  $40  million  of  it  in 
an  endowment  fund  that,  among  other 
things,  created  Duke  University  out  of 
what  had  been  little  Trinity  College. 

"Buck"  Duke's  father,  Washington 
Duke,  turned  a  post-Civil  War  pittance 
into  a  multimillion-dollar  monopoly — the 
American  Tobacco  Company — and  Buck 
went  on  from  there  to  make  another  for- 
tune in  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment. The  elder  Duke  is  said  to  have 
remarked  once  that  "there  are  three 
things  I'll  never  understand:  electricity, 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  my  son  Buck."  But 
Buck  must  have  understood  something 
of  his  father,  because  he  emulated  his 
business  acumen  and  his  philanthropy. 
And  when  he  created  the  Duke  endow- 
ment, he  stipulated  that  Trinity  College 
could  get  about  one  third  of  the  income 
from  it  only  if  it  agreed  to  change  its 
name  to  Duke — as  a  memorial  to  his 
father. 

Trinity  had  had  an  interesting  history 
of  its   own,   tracing   back   to   Brown's 
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Schoolhouse  in  1838.  It  was  a  Methodist 
college  that  played  in  the  South's  first 
football  game  (1888),  had  the  first  fe- 
male graduates  in  North  Carolina  ( 1878). 
and  admitted  the  first  foreign  student 
(1880),  a  Chinese  youth  named  Yau-Ju 
Soong,  two  of  whose  granddaughters  be- 
came famous  as  the  wives  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Trinity  also 
enrolled  Cherokee  Indian  students  in  the 
1880s,  and  it  came  into  the  twentieth 
century  with  a  feisty  spirit  of  custom- 
busting  and  academic  freedom.  It  had  a 
professor  in  1903  who  courted  a  lynching 
by  declaring  in  writing  that  Booker  T. 
Washington  was  "the  greatest  man. 
save  General  Lee,  born  in  the  South  in  a 
hundred  years";  and  in  response  to  the 
furor  that  caused,  the  college  trustees 
voted  eighteen  to  seven  to  defend  the 
professor's  freedom  of  expression.  They 
were  emboldened  by  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  college  president,  John 
Kilgo,  who  was  fond  of  saying  things  like 
"Trinity  shall  be  free,  tho'  all  the 
bishops,  preachers,  politicians,  and  wild 
women  of  the  earth  decree  otherwise," 
and  "We  want  truth  if  it  brings  war.  We 
want  truth  if  it  brings  destruction." 

Washington  Duke  had  been  one  of 
Trinity's  principal  benefactors  for  thirty- 
five  years  when  his  son  created  the  Duke 
Endowment  in  1924.  Within  six  years 
the  university  had  built  a  Gothic  campus 
of  limestone  and  volcanic  rock  in  Dur- 
ham, rebuilt  the  old  Trinity  campus  a 
mile  away,  opened  schools  of  di\  inity 
and  medicine,  organized  a  graduate 
school,  and  awarded  its  first  Ph.D.  de- 
grees. Washington  Duke  didn't  live  to 
see  it,  nor  did  Buck,  but  the  university 
and  all  the  other  beneficiaries  of  the  en- 


dowment— colleges,  hospitals.  or- 
phanages, churches — still  prosper  from 
their  generosity.  The  endowment,  which 
as  a  separate  trust  is  the  nation's  third 
largest  charitable  foundation,  is  now 
worth  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 
The  university  gets  approximately  one 
third  of  the  annual  income  from  it. 

Through  the  Depression,  the  war  years 
and  the  postwar  college  boom,  Duke 
had  a  few  distinguished  professors  and 
departments  and  about  five  thousand 
students,  but  it  was  better  known  for  its 
football  teams  than  for  its  academic 
standing.  As  late  as  1954.  it  was  accept- 
ing more  than  half  of  its  applicants  for 
admission.  Their  median  scores  on  the 
College  Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT)  were  not  much  higher  than 
1.000,  and  it  cost  them  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  to  go  to  school  there. 

About  that  time  Duke  began  to  move 
for  a  place  in  the  academic  inner  circle, 
and  current  statistics  indicate  how  much 
it  has  changed.  The  university's  endow- 
ment, including  its  portion  of  the  Duke 
family  trust,  now  totals  some  $234  mil- 
lion— only  a  dozen  higher  education  in- 
stitutions in  the  country  have  more — and 
endowment  income  exceeds  $12  million  a 
year,  half  of  it  from  the  separate  fund 
created  by  the  Dukes.  Faculty  salaries 
have  risen  to  the  top-level  grades  as 
listed  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and  no  more  than 
fifteen  universities  pay  their  professors 
more.  The  university's  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  law  may  be  among  the  ten  best  in 
the  country  -whatever"best"means-and 
many  people  at  Duke,  in  and  out  of  the 
medical  school,  insist  that  it  is  without 
peer.  There  is  an  applicant  pool  of  close 


to  eight  thousand  for  1,100  places  in  the 
freshman  class,  while  the  median  SAT 
score  for  those  who  matriculate  is  above 
1,300.  And  the  increased  demand  for  a 
Duke  education  has  come  about  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  one  is  now 
almost  $5,000  a  year — so  high,  in  fact, 
that  a  whopping  ninety-two  per  cent  of 
its  5.300  undergraduates  come  from 
families  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$12,000  a  year.  Graduate  and  profes- 
sional-school students,  some  3,300  in 
all,  are  similar  both  in  their  selectivity 
and  their  socioeconomic  status. 

Put  all  that  together  with  an  1,100- 
member  faculty  that  includes  some 
bona  fide  academic  superstars,  a  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  of  better  than  eight  to 
one,  a  superb  2.4-million-volume  library, 
a  student  population  of  about  nine  thou- 
sand, and  an  operating  budget  that  ex- 
ceeds $125  million  a  year,  and  you  have 
the  makings  of  a  university  that  can 
compete  with  the  very  best. 

vJr  look  at  it  another  way:  remember 
that  the  student  body  is  two-thirds  male, 
ninety-five  per  cent  white,  and  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  upper  middle 
class,  with  family  incomes  of  $20,000  a 
year  and  up.  Remember  that  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
from  outside  North  Carolina,  and  more 
than  half  are  from  outside  the  South.  Re- 
member that  fewer  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  freshman  class  had  SAT  scores  be- 
low 1,100 — and  that  twenty  years  ago 
the  median  score  for  all  freshmen  was 
lower  than  that.  Put  that  together  again, 
on  a  campus  buffered  on  the  east  by  the 
fifty-acre  Duke  Gardens  and  on  the  west 
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by  the  six  thousand-acre  Duke  Forest, 
where  almost  half  the  faculty  live  in  a  re- 
stricted residential  development.  Set  it 
all  down  in  a  textile-mill  and  tobacco- 
factory  city  of  100,000  people,  and 
about  forty  per  cent  of  them  black  and 
considerably  more  than  half  of  them  earn- 
ing less  than  $9,000  a  year,  and  you  have 
the  makings  of  a  university  existing  in 
splendid  isolation  from  the  workaday 
world. 

That  is  the  contradiction  Terry  Sanford 
inherited.  Its  many  manifestations  can 
be  symbolized,  perhaps  too  simplistical- 
ly,  by  a  series  of  words:  town  versus 
gown,  teaching  versus  research  versus 
public  service,  academic  versus  nonaca- 
demic,  graduate  versus  undergraduate, 
public  versus  private,  national  versus 
regional  versus  local,  faculty  versus  ad- 
ministration versus  students.  Those 
whose  overriding  concern  is  for  na- 
tional academic  renown  tend  to  push 
in  one  direction;  those  whose  concept  of 
education  is  based  on  democratic-equali- 
tarian-utilitarian  impulses  are  inclined  to 
move  in  a  different  direction.  Sanford. 
politician  that  he  is,  seems  to  thrive  on 
the  tension  between  the  two.  He  thinks 
in  terms  of  compromise,  of  consensus: 
excellence  and  usefulness — like  bread 
and  circuses,  or  guns  and  butter. 

"When  I  came  here,"  he  says,  "I 
know  that  some  of  the  people  who  think 
of  Duke  as  a  national  institution  were 
concerned  that  I  would  try  to  narrow  its 
focus  to  a  state  and  regional  level.  I  see 
no  conflict,  though.  Duke  has  always 
been  less  provincial  than  Yale  or  Harvard. 
But  we've  needed  to  do  more — we  hap- 


pen to  be  in  the  South  and  in  a  position 
to  make  more  of  a  contribution.  We 
have  to  concern  and  involve  ourselves  in 
local  problems.  They're  really  national 
problems  anyway:  things  like  race  re- 
lations and  urban  growth  and  environ- 
mental policy."  On  his  first  day  in  office, 
Sanford  went  down  to  the  Durham  city 
hall  to  call  on  the  mayor  and  other  public 
officials,  and  he  pledged  not  forget  the 
university's  "fundamental  responsibil- 
ities" to  the  city,  the  state,  and  the 
South.  At  the  same  time,  he  let  it  be 
known  that  he  did  not  intend  for  Duke's 
academic  reputation  to  suffer.  He  said  in 
his  inaugural  address: 

It  is  not  enough  for  Duke  University  to  aspire 
to  be  the  best — the  best  of  what?  Rather  it 
is  for  Duke  University  to  be  unique,  with  its 
own  talents  and  strengths,  in  its  own  setting, 
with  its  own  history  and  heritage.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  seek  for  ourselves  a  homoge- 
nized pattern  of  the  half-dozen  great  private 
universities  of  the  nation,  of  which  we  are 
one,  or  that  we  try  to  "catch  up"  or  follow 
any  university,  no  matter  what  its  prestigious 
position.  Simply  to  do  as  some  other  uni- 
versity does,  to  teach  as  it  teaches,  to  operate 
as  it  operates,  to  accept  it  as  our  model, 
would  make  our  best  success  but  a  carbon 
copy.  We  strive  to  be  Duke  University,  an  in- 
stitution using  to  the  fullest  its  own  peculiar 
resources  and  creative  capabilities. 

In  the  same  address,  Sanford  made  it 
clear  that  in  his  view,  excellence  and  use- 
fulness were  not  incompatible.  "Lead- 
ership suggests  service,"  he  said,  "and 
creativity  suggests  contributions  to 
mankind,  and  I  call  these  the  greatest 
goals.  We  do  not  abandon  the  high  aca- 


demic standards  of  achievement,  excel- 
lence, and  scholarship  by  applying  our 
talents  to  the  ills  of  mankind  .  .  .  Nor  do 
we  abandon  contemplative  scholarship 
when  we  seek  to  put  our  thoughts  and 
knowledge  into  action." 

By  the  force  of  his  own  personality, 
Sanford  has  begun  to  change  some  pat- 
terns of  behavior  thought  to  be  immut- 
able, and  the  effect  on  the  university 
community  is  salutary.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

•  Faculty  relations.  In  what  could  be 
dubbed  a  "Terry  and  the  Pirates"  search 
operation,  the  university  has  aggressive- 
ly sought  the  best  professors  its  consid- 
erable resources  could  attract.  James  D. 
Barber,  the  new  chairman  of  the  politi- 
cal science  department,  and  Joel  Fleish- 
man, director  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  came  re- 
cently, both  of  them  from  Yale.  The  uni- 
versity has  long  had  an  impressive  roster 
of  academic  superstars — physiologist 
Daniel  Tosteson,  pathologist  Thomas 
Kinney,  psychiatrist  Ewald  Busse,  phys- 
icist Walter  Gordy,  botanist  Paul  Kra- 
mer, and  zoologist  Daniel  Livingstone 
are  half  a  dozen  of  a  much  larger  number 
who  could  be  mentioned — and  there  is 
every  indication  that  Duke  is  attracting 
and  keeping  prized  faculty  as  much  as  it 
ever  did.  Said  one  senior  professor: 
"You  couldn't  ask  for  better  circum- 
stances. Duke  has  always  had  the  re- 
sources to  be  a  great  university,  and 
at  times  and  in  parts  it  has  been.  The 
medical  school  and  the  life  sciences 
have  been  superb,  and  on  occasion  so 
have  the  law  school  and  some  of  the 
arts    and    sciences    departments.    But 
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greatness  has  been  mostly  an  aspiration. 
Now,  suddenly,  the  whole  institution 
seems  to  be  taking  off.  Sanford  has  made 
that  phenomenon  possible."  Whatever 
pockets  of  resentment  or  alarm  accom- 
panied Sanford's  arrival,  they  have  not 
generated  a  vocal  opposition.  "I 
thought  he  would  try  to  make  this  a  base 
for  his  political  ambitions,"  one  profes- 
sor said,  "but  he  hasn't.  The  man  really 
works  at  being  president." 

•  Student  relations.  "I  try  to  be  ex- 
tremely visible  when  I'm  not  away  from 
the  campus,"  Sanford  says,  and  to  hear 
students  tell  it,  he  is.  One  said  he  could 
see  Sanford  more  easily  than  he  could 
some  of  his  professors.  Once  a  week 
about  fifty  students  are  randomly  se- 
lected to  sit  down  with  the  president 
over  soft  drinks  and  cookies  to  talk 
about  their  mutual  concerns.  And  not  in- 
frequently, students  are  invited  to 
the  Sanford  home — all  freshmen  go 
there  at  least  once  during  their  first  year. 
Virtually  every  committee  and  board  of 
the  university  now  has  student  repre- 
sentation, and  students  who  once  de- 
manded decision-making  power  can 
sometimes  be  heard  to  complain  that 
too  few  students  are  willing  to  fill  the 
positions  they  have  won.  Sanford  has 
been  known  to  intercede  for  highly  quali- 
fied students  who  have  been  denied  ad- 
mission, and  on  one  occasion  he  arbi- 
trarily created  a  new  policy  by  instruct- 
ing the  admissions  staff  to  admit  any 
applicant  who  had  graduated  at  the  top 
of  his  high  school  class.  Blacks  still 
make  up  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment,  and  residents  of  the 
state  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  but  the 


numbers  of  blacks  and  North  Carolin- 
ians in  the  student  body  have  been  in- 
creasing for  the  past  three  years.  "San- 
ford has  opened  this  place  up  in  a  lot  of 
ways,"  said  John  Cranford,  managing 
editor  of  The  Chronicle,  Duke's  daily 
newspaper.  "He's  generally  very  popu- 
lar with  the  students." 

•  The  trustees.  Over  the  years,  the 
thirty-six-member  board  of  university 
trustees  has  evolved  from  a  homogene- 
ous group  to  a  more  representative  one. 
As  one  top  administrator  put  it.  "The 
board  used  to  be  top-heavy  with  rich,  old, 
white  men:  now  it  includes  five  women, 
one  black  man.  and  two  recent  gradu- 
ates elected  while  they  were  still  stu- 
dents." Among  the  female  members  are 
Nancy  Hanks,  a  Duke  graduate  and 
now  chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Arts,  and  Mary  D.B.T.  Semans,  the 
only  board  member  from  the  Duke  fami- 
ly. Working  committees  of  the  trustees 
also  include  faculty  and  student  members. 
The  chairman,  John  A.  McMahon,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, has  been  appointed  since  Sanford 
became  president.  "The  board  used  to 
speak  for  the  university,"  a  faculty  mem- 
ber recalls.  "Now  Sanford  does.  He  has 
their  complete  support  and  confidence." 

•  Employee  relations.  The  pay  and 
working  conditions  of  Duke's  nonaca- 
demic  employees  were  a  burning  issue  in 
some  of  the  turbulent  protests  of  the  late 
1960s.  In  spite  of  increased  unionization 
and  other  improvements,  the  issue  is  still 
not  fully  resolved.  With  a  total  work 
force  of  nearly  9,000  people,  Duke  is  by 
far  the  largest  employer  in  Durham,  and  it 
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can  expect  to  have  continued  problems 
for  that  reason  alone.  Sanford  has 
brought  a  personal  approach  to  the  rela- 
tionship that  was  not  there  before,  and 
he  has  also  implemented  an  affirmative 
action  plan  for  equal  opportunity  that 
has  significantly  improved  the  status  of 
women  and  blacks.  The  percentage  of 
women  (sixty  per  cent)  and  blacks 
(thirty  per  cent)  in  the  total  work  force 
has  not  changed  appreciably  since  1969, 
but  they  are  far  better  represented  in  the 
higher  paying  jobs  than  previously. 
And  in  employment  as  in  admissions, 
Sanford  has  not  been  shy  about  helping 
folks  out:  in  behalf  of  one  persistent 
young  man  who  was  having  trouble  find- 
ing a  job  on  campus,  he  humorously  but 
pointedly  told  the  personnel  director, 
"If  you  can't  find  anything  for  him,  I 
have  a  job  in  mind — yours."  The  young 
applicant  suddenly  found  his  services 
were  in  demand. 

•  Fund  raising.  In  what  has  come  to  be 
the  single  most  time-consuming  and  es- 
sential task  of  virtually  all  private  uni- 
versity presidents,  Sanford  has  displayed 
the  skill  of  a  master.  Having  run  for  and 
served  in  high  public  office,  he  knows — 
in  a  way  that  most  scholar-presidents 
cannot — the  intricate  subtleties  of  the 
fine  art  of  finding  money.  Duke  was 
running  an  annual  budget  deficit  of  $1 
million  when  he  got  there;  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  ended  in  June  1972,  the  uni- 
versity was  back  in  black  ink  by  a  com- 
fortable margin.  In  a  current  campaign 
to  raise  $162  million,  the  university 
placed  a  16-page  advertising  supple- 
ment in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  and 
its  high-minded  theme  was  not  "money 
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for  Duke"  but  support  for  '"our  free-est 
enterprise" — independent  colleges  and 
universities.  "The  crucial  and  potentially 
overwhelming  challenges  which  con- 
front the  American  future  cannot  be  con- 
tained without  the  contributions  which 
we  can  expect  only  from  our  independent 
colleges  and  universities,"  wrote  San- 
ford  in  the  supplement.  "They  have 
both  the  facilities  and  the  freedom  to  re- 
spond to  those  challenges  without  inhibi- 
tion, deference,  apology,  ransom,  or 
compromise." 

On  a  more  personal  level,  one  Duke 
faculty  member  seeking  a  grant  for  a 
special  program  in  his  department  told 
how  Sanford  hosted  a  party  for  a  foun- 
dation executive.  At  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  charmed  and  flat- 
tered executive  had  all  but  promised  to 
make  the  grant,  the  faculty  member  sig- 
naled to  Sanford  that  the  successful  en- 
counter could  be  brought  to  a  close. 
Turning  to  the  foundation  man  with  a 
smile,  Sanford  said,  "Well,  they  tell  me 
we  can  let  you  go.  We  had  a  man  in  here 
from  GE  last  week,  and  it  was  after 
midnight  before  we  got  him  on  the 
hook."  With  that  kind  of  disarming  un- 
orthodoxy,  Sanford  has  attracted  more 
private  money  to  Duke  than  ever  before 
in  its  history. 

If  he  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
new  spirit  of  optimism  at  Duke,  and  for 
much  of  the  attention  the  university  gets 
outside  the  campus,  Sanford  is  by  no 
means  the  only  source  of  its  strength,  as 
the  record  shows  and  he  himself  is  quick 
to  point  out.  The  faculty  had  superstars 
long  before  he  came.  The  Perkins  Li- 
brary had  its  thousands  of  rare  books 
and    manuscripts,    its    first   editions   of 


Frost  and  Byron,  its  Whitman  collection 
and  its  substantial  collections  of  French 
and  Italian  literature  and  Southern 
Americana.  The  Duke  University  Art 
Museum,  with  its  Brummer  Collection  of 
medieval  and  Renaissance  sculpture 
and  art,  was  already  there.  So  were  the 
phytotron,  the  nuclear  structure  labora- 
tory, the  hyperbaric  unit,  and  the  marine 
sciences  laboratory — all  rare  and  highly 
specialized  facilities.  Sanford  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  take  command  of  an  in- 
stitution already  recognized  for  its  ex- 
ceptional qualities,  and  his  own  stature 
has  been  enhanced  by  his  association 
with  Duke,  as  Duke  has  profited  from  his 
presence. 

X> ut  for  all  his  personal  charm  and  ad- 
ministrative skill,  Sanford  is  not  a 
miracle  maker,  and  Duke  is  not  putty  in 
his  hands.  Some  of  the  least  attractive 
characteristics  of  the  university  seem  at 
times  most  resistant  to  change.  Take  the 
town-gown  relationship,  for  example. 
Despite  Sanford's  pledge  of  cooperation 
and  the  concrete  examples  that  have  fol- 
lowed it,  Duke  and  Durham  still  go  to- 
gether about  as  well  as  caviar  and  col- 
lard  greens.  Durham's  young  people  lack 
the  money  and  the  academic  prepara- 
tion to  go  to  Duke.  The  university  is  like  a 
self-sufficient  walled  city;  many  of  its 
faculty  live  in  the  isolation  of  the  Duke 
Forest,  and  even  the  edges  of  the  cam- 
pus are  remote  from  any  social  or  com- 
mercial proximity  to  the  town.  There 
should,  however,  be  one  clear  plus  for 
university-community  relations:  the 
Duke  Hospital  treats  thousands  of  Dur- 
ham County  patients  each  year — most  of 
them  indigents — and  last  year  the  hos- 


pital sustained  a  $6.5  million  deficit  in 
so  doing.  But  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ments have  refused  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation by  helping  to  make  up  the  deficit, 
and  more  bad  feeling  results. 

One  of  Durham's  most  prominent 
business  executives  who  has  been  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  university  finds 
fault  on  both  sides  and  thinks  most  of  it 
is  inevitable.  "Durham  is  a  manufactur- 
ing town  dominated  by  tobacco  interests 
and  a  large  out-of-town  ownership," 
he  said.  "It's  a  provincial  community, 
and  Duke  is  an  international  institution. 
Nobody  is  going  to  overcome  those  dif- 
ferences completely — not  Sanford  or 
anyone  else.  There  are  so  many  little  scab 
pickers.  The  merchants  accuse  the  uni- 
versity of  not  buying  from  them.  The  uni- 
versity responds  that  the  merchants' 
prices  aren't  competitive.  The  Duke 
people  have  complained  loudly — and 
rightly — about  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  but  a  lot  of  towns- 
people say  the  schools  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  if  so  many  Duke  parents  hadn't 
abandoned  them  for  private  schools." 

Another  Durham  resident,  freelance 
writer  Elizabeth  Tornquist,  bluntly  criti- 
cizes, and  praises,  the  university.  "Duke 
Forest  is  a  ghetto,"  she  says.  "The  fa- 
culty is  kind  of  vulgar,  but  they  live  well. 
They're  elitist,  and  scornful  of  grits, 
and  hung  up  on  high-class  consumerism. 
I  understand  why  townsfolk  despise 
them — so  many  of  them  are  despicable." 
But  they're  not  all  bad,  she  says.  "They 
have  a  splendid  laboratory  school  oper- 
ated by  the  psychology  department.  It's 
for  ages  three  through  the  third  grade, 
and  it's  mostly  for  Duke  children,  but 
there  are  a  few  outsiders.  My  daughter 
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goes  there,  and  there  are  a  few  blacks." 
Surprisingly,  the  existence  of  that  lab- 
oratory school  hasn't  caused  a  ripple, 
either  on  the  campus  or  in  the  com- 
munity: apparently  no  one  thinks  of  it  as  a 
Duke  escape  hatch  from  public  educa- 
tion. But  a  more  recent  proprosal — that 
the  university  set  up  a  private  junior 
high  school — split  the  university  com- 
munity as  deeply  as  any  issue  has  since 
Sanford  arrived,  and  it  drove  another 
wedge  between  Duke  and  Durham. 

The  proposal  apparently  originated 
with  Chancellor  John  Blackburn  and  was 
intended  to  provide  an  alternative  for 
Duke  families  whose  children  attended  a 
junior  high  school  that  had  become  ma- 
jority-black. It  would  be  a  demonstra- 
tion school,  Blackburn  said,  and  would 
eventually  encompass  all  twelve  grades. 
He  didn't  discuss  the  proposed  school  in 
advance  with  local  school  authorities  or 
even  with  the  chairman  of  the  university's 
own  department  of  education.  And  a  few 
days  before  it  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
academic  council — a  sort  of  faculty 
senate  at  Duke — Chronicle  editor  Ann 
Pelham  wrote  about  it  in  a  front-page 
story.  An  uproar  ensued;  the  council, 
after  more  than  two  hours  of  acrimon- 
ious debate,  voted  not  to  support  the 
proposal  "at  this  time,"  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  further  study. 
"You  could  not  listen  to  that  debate," 
said  one  faculty  member  afterward, 
"and  come  away  with  any  real  hope  that 
difference  between  the  university  com- 
munity and  the  city  can  be  resolved." 
The  Durham  schools  are  now  majority- 
black,  and  more  than  half  of  Duke's  fa- 
culty— some  say  as  many  as  eighty  per 
cent — send    their    children    to    private 


schools. 

The  Chronicle  reported  that  Presi- 
dent Sanford  favored  the  Blackburn 
plan,  but  Sanford  tells  it  differently. 
"I've  never  liked  demonstration 
schools,"  he  says.  "I've  wanted  us  to 
help  public  education  for  a  long  time, 
and  a  few  years  ago  I  went  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  education  and  the 
local  superintendent  proposing  that 
Duke  furnish  support  to  a  few  Durham 
schools.  I  wasn't  looking  for  a  better 
break  for  Duke  children — I  wanted  typ- 
ical schools,  where  we  could  try  some 
truly  experimental  things  and  see  if  we 
could  make  a  contribution.  They  turned 
the  idea  down.  Now  that  this  other  pro- 
posal has  come  up,  I've  renewed  my  of- 
fer to  the  local  school  system,  and  it's 
been  eagerly  accepted.  I  neither  ac- 
cepted nor  rejected  the  private  school 
proposal — I  just  kept  my  options  open — 
but  if  it  had  come  to  me  for  a  final  de- 
cision, I  wouldn't  have  supported  it." 

(The  junior  high  issue,  incidentally, 
is  not  the  only  one  on  which  The  Chroni- 
cle and  the  administration  have  crossed 
swords,  but  in  spite  of  their  differences, 
Sanford  and  the  paper's  editors  seem  to 
have  a  mutual  respect.  One  faculty 
member  praises  the  paper  as  "the  con- 
science of  the  campus,"  and  not  a  few 
people  around  the  campus  say  it  is  al- 
most the  only  sign  of  a  spunky  spirit  in  the 
student  body.) 

A  he  debate  on  this  issue  in  the  uni- 
versity family  made  it  clear  that  the  clas- 
sic contradiction  facing  Duke  and  many 
other  universities — call  it  excellence 
versus  usefulness,  elitism  versus  plural- 
ism, detachment  versus  engagement,  or 


whatever — cuts  through  the  university's 
history  as  well  as  across  contemporary 
philosophical  lines.  The  manifestations 
of  that  contradiction  are  many.  It 
shows  up  in  the  preoccupation  of  many 
academics  with  the  Cartter  ratings  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  while 
others  are  determined  to  attract  a  more 
heterogeneous  student  body.  It  shows  up 
in  the  desire  of  some  senior  faculty 
members  to  concentrate  on  their  re- 
search and  the  work  of  a  few  graduate 
students,  while  others  want  to  teach 
and  counsel  undergraduates.  It  shows 
up  in  the  academic  pecking  order  that 
makes  physicists  contemptuous  of  engi- 
neers, and  psychologists  condescending 
toward  educationalists.  It  shows  up  in 
the  carping  criticism  some  faculty  mem- 
bers whisper  against  a  new  depart- 
ment— the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs — because  it  is  practi- 
cal, utilitarian,  contemporary,  and  inter- 
disciplinary. 

It  shows  up,  too,  in  the  university's 
administration  of  the  Duke  Forest  resi- 
dential development.  Since  the  1930s, 
lots  have  been  sold  there  at  cost  to  cer- 
tain faculty  members  and  administrators, 
their  eligibility  determined  by  rank,  in- 
come, and  tenure.  Though  departing 
owners  aren't  required  to  sell  their 
homes  only  to  university  personnel,  no 
more  than  a  dozen  nonuniversity  families 
live  there  now.  And  until  1968,  when 
historian  Samuel  DuBois  Cook,  the  uni- 
versity's first  black  professor,  moved  in, 
the  Duke  Forest  homes  were  "protected" 
from  blacks  by  restrictive  convenants  in 
the  deeds.  Three  black  families  live 
there  now. 

The  experiences  of  the  black  profes- 
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sors  and  students  who  have  followed 
Samuel  Cook  into  Duke  afford  one 
final  example  of  the  classic  contradic- 
tion. The  university  in  recent  years — and 
particularly  since  Terry  Sanford  came — 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  ex- 
punge racism  from  its  ranks.  In  the  hir- 
ing of  faculty  and  staff  and  in  the  re- 
cruitment of  students,  there  is  con- 
crete evidence  to  prove  that  affirmative 
action  at  Duke  is  more  than  just  talk — 
blacks  are  being  hired  and  promoted, 
and  they  are  being  recruited  and  ad- 
mitted and  graduated. 

But  black  faculty  members — perhaps 
a  dozen  in  all — and  the  fewer  than  four 
hundred  black  students,  are  still  a  tiny 
minority  in  the  university  community, 
and  for  many  of  them,  the  psychological 
pressures  of  life  at  a  place  like  Duke  are 
heavy  and  taxing.  "The  black  students 
who  come  here  recognize  that  Duke  is  one 
of  the  finest  academic  institutions  in  the 
country,"  said  C.  G.  Newsom,  acting 
dean  of  black  affairs,  "but  I  think  every 
one  of  them  is  ambivalent  at  times  about 
being  here.  There  has  been  progress, 
there  have  been  improvements,  yes — but 
there's  a  long  road  still  to  be  traveled." 

Newsom's  predecessor,  Harold  Wal- 
lace, resigned  last  summer,  saying  that 
the  university's  commitment  to  blacks 
had  begun  to  fade  with  the  decline  of 
protest.  He  cited  inadequate  financial 
aid  and  supportive  services  for  black  stu- 
dents, and  reduced  funding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Black  Studies,  as  examples 
of  the  diminishing  commitment. 

Samuel  Cook  first  joined  the  Duke  fa- 
culty in  1966.  He  is  the  only  black  full 
professor  there  now,  and  one  of  two  with 
tenure.  "Things  have  changed,  sure,"  he 
said.  "The  black  students  are  a  much 
more  diverse  group  than  the  handful 
who  were  here  when  I  came.  They're  more 
abrasive,  more  direct,  and  their  confi- 
dence is  growing  with  their  increasing 
numbers.  There  is  a  great  sense  of  com- 
munity among  them — a  togetherness 
that  many  whites  still  don't  understand, 
and  react  to  defensively.  On  a  personal 
level,  one  to  one,  I  think  blacks  and 
whites  get  along  here  pretty  well.  But  the 
fear  of  rejection  is  still  strong,  and  so  is 
the  impulse  of  exclusion.  The  black  stu- 
dents won  some  concessions  from  the  uni- 
versity— the  black  studies  department, 
the  dean's  office — but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  institution  takes  those 
commitments  seriously." 

Sanford  asserted  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress that  "we  will  make  this  campus  a 
model  for  a  renewed  and  a  far  better 
society."  He  says  now  that  the  univer- 


sity "can  be  a  community  where  people 
aren't  preoccupied  with  race.  We're  not 
there  yet.  How  far  away  are  we?  I  don't 
know,  but  we  have  the  potential  and  the 
obligation  to  achieve  it.  Wishing  won't 
make  it  happen.  We  have  to  make  it 
happen." 

i3o  Duke  moves  on,  trying  to  be  both 
excellent  and  useful.  It  clears  some  hur- 
dles gracefully  and  trips  clumsily  over 
others.  In  spite  of  its  unfinished  busi- 
ness and  its  lingering  problems,  it's 
dominated  now  by  a  mood  of  expect- 
ancy. In  noticeable  and  impressive  ways, 
it  is  changing — too  fast  for  some,  too 
slow  for  others,  but  changing  nonethe- 
less. Without  a  doubt  it  is  an  academic 
center  of  real  distinction,  and  it  appears 
to  have  the  resources,  the  leadership, 
and  the  imagination  to  do  whatever  it 
chooses  to  do  extremely  well. 

Its  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  is  a  case  in  point.  Under 
the  direction  of  Joel  Fleishman,  the  in- 
stitute is  developing  a  comprehensive 
program  that  is  very  nearly  the  antithe- 
sis of  traditional  university  education. 
Concerned  with  practical  solutions  to 
contemporary  problems  rather  than  with 
long-range  basic  research,  it  is  multi- 
disciplinary,  rather  than  narrowly  specia- 
lized. It  takes  students  out  into  the  com- 
munity and  brings  a  variety  of  practi- 
tioners onto  the  campus.  It  has  its  own 
curriculum,  its  own  faculty,  and  its  own 
degree  programs,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate.  The  institute's  faculty  are 
tied  to  other  units  of  the  university 
through  joint  appointments,  and  its  stu- 
dents work  and  study  in  groups  under  the 
supervision  of  faculty-practitioner  teams. 
The  institute  is  like  a  department  of  the 
university,  but  it  is  also  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  old  departmental  sys- 
tem and  consequently  a  threat  to  that 
system. 

Sanford  loves  it.  "Problems  don't 
divide  themselves  into  disciplines,"  he 
says.  "People  have  to  be  able  to  cross 
lines."  Not  all  the  faculty  share  his  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  nay-sayers  are  in  a 
dwindling  minority. 

Fleishman,  the  chief  architect  of  the 
program,  has  left  its  detractors  no  sta- 
tionary targets  to  shoot  at.  "Duke  can't 
be  a  public  service  institution  on  a 
scale  with  a  school  like  Wisconsin,"  he 
says,  "but  we're  uniquely  qualified  to  do 
it  selectively,  and  we  can  build  an  in- 
structional program  around  it  that  is 
based  on  sound  scholarship.  We're  in- 
terested in  methodologists  and  theorists 
who    also     understand     the     practical 


nature  of  public  policy.  The  tragedy  of 
university  research  has  been  its  failure 
to  put  new  knowledge  to  work,  to  con- 
nect it  with  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved." 

A  team  of  students  in  the  institute 
has  evaluated  the  competing  applica- 
tions for  Durham's  cable  television 
franchise  and  is  now  drafting  a  model 
CATV  ordinance  for  the  city.  Others  are 
working  on  utilities  rate  cases  and  on  the 
impact  of  industry  location  decisions. 
Fifty  interns  worked  last  summer  in 
Washington  in  various  jobs  related  to 
public  health  policy,  and  forty  others 
were  engaged  in  similar  capacities  in 
North  Carolina.  Concentrating  in  seven 
areas  of  public  policy — criminal  justice, 
health,  energy,  urban  service  delivery, 
education,  communications,  and  inter- 
national economic  policy — the  institute 
is  completely  redesigning  the  structure 
and  substance  of  university  instruction. 
It  concerns  itself  not  only  with  theory, 
method,  and  application,  but  with  ethics 
and  values  and  effective  considerations  in 
public  policy  as  well.  "They're  making 
education  relevant  to  the  world,"  ob- 
served one  Duke  professor  in  admiration 
— a  statement  some  of  his  colleagues 
make  with  alarm. 

A  new  oral  history  program  created 
in  the  same  spirit  of  engagement  got 
rolling  this  year  with  the  support  of  a 
foundation  grant.  Influenced  by  the 
early  success  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  other  ideas 
for  new  programs  and  fresh  approaches 
are  beginning  to  surface.  Imagination, 
encouraged  by  leadership,  is  looking  for 
resources.  "I  see  my  job  as  keeping  the 
atmosphere  clear  for  new  ideas,  for 
boldness,"  says  Sanford. 

So  the  wheels  are  turning.  Duke 
University  could  have  gone  on  being 
considered  "one  of  the  half-dozen  great- 
est private  universities  in  America"  with- 
out turning  a  finger.  It  has  everything 
the  evaluators  look  for  and  count— the 
SAT  scores,  the  Ph.D.s,  the  research 
papers,  the  library  volumes,  the  appli- 
cant-matriculant ratio,  the  physical  plant, 
the  money.  Duke  will  not  lose  interest 
in  the  things  the  academic  world  values, 
and  it  will  not  assume  a  reckless  disre- 
gard for  the  sacraments.  But  apparently 
it  is  not  going  to  be  complacent,  either. 
It  is  not  going  to  remain  forever  domi- 
nated by  whites,  or  males,  or  elitists.  If  it 
can  bring  together  its  resources,  leader- 
ship, and  imagination,  Duke  can  be  what- 
ever it  wants  to  be,  and  as  good  as  it 
wants  to  be.  It  can  even  be  excellent. 
And  useful  too. 
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Lives  in  Progress 


Sharing  an  Alternative  for  the  Rest  of  Their  Lives 


The  Drs.  Tipton — Isabel  Ph.D.  '34  and  Sam 
Ph.D.  '33 — have  left  their  separate  teaching 
careers  behind  them  and  have  embarked  upon 
a  new  field — this  time  an  interest  they  share. 

The  husband-wife  team  (he  is  a  zoologist  and 
she  a  physicist)  retired  almost  two  years  ago 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  "turn  a 
hand"  at  being  fulltime  ornithologists  along 
the  Carolina  coast. 

Not  many  people,  or  marriages  for  that 
matter,  have  what  it  takes  to  begin  over  again, 
especially  after  what  could  be  considered  an 
already  full  lifetime.  But.  the  Drs.  Tipton  are 
not  most  people. 

Their  "laboratory"  completely  surrounds 
them  in  a  home  located  fifty  feet  above  a  salt 
water  tidal  marsh  on  Oak  Island .  Tall  lime  oaks 
and  holly  trees  envelop  the  two-story  abode 
placing  their  bird  subjects  practically  at  finger- 
tip. The  cypress  board  and  batten  fortress  is  a 
product  of  Dr.  Isabel's  design,  but  until  she 
drew  the  plans  for  the  Carolina  house,  Isabel 


Tipton  never  had  an  occasion  to  use  her 
graphics  training. 

The  Tiptons  are  very  busy  with  their  bird 
studies  and  even  though  "retired"  they  have 
managed  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  body 
of  literature  on  several  species. 

"We  have  found  living  here  at  Long  Beach 
everything  we  anticipated.  In  the  fall  of  1972 
we  set  up  a  banding  station  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bird  Banding  Laboratory  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  1973  we  put  bands 
on  907  birds  of  fifty-two  species.  Some  of  these 
birds  live  around  here  summer  and  winter  and 
are  in  the  nets  every  month  of  the  year.  Others 
are  here  just  for  the  winter  and  another  group 
come  for  the  summer  to  nest.  Most  of  the  winter 
residents  spend  the  summer  considerably  north 
of  here-many  of  them  nest  in  Maine  and  Can- 
ada. So  it  has  been  a  great  thrill  to  have  some 
twenty  of  the  birds — purple  finches,  myrtle 
warblers,  fox  sparrows,  etc. — that  we  banded 
last  winter  back  with  us  again  this  winter.  Now 
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we  are  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  the 
summer  residents,  especially  the  painted  bun- 
tings, on  which  we  are  planning  several  studies . 

"During  late  April,  May,  and  June  we  make  a 
fairly  precisely  engineered  Breeding  Bird  Sur- 
vey to  determine  the  birds  that  nest  in  this  area. 
The  results  of  our  1973  survey  have  been  pub- 
lished \r\ American  Birds.  No  such  study  of  land 
birds  has  been  made  in  this  region  before.  In 
fact  we  have  the  only  banding  station  in  south- 
east North  Carolina." 

Their  first  interest  in  birds  began  in  1939  when 
they  were  living  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  affiliated 
with  Ohio  State  University .  A  free  night  course 
in  ornithology  was  offered  for  a  specified 
number  of  people,  but  their  friends  needed  two 
more  to  fill  the  quota.  The  Tiptons  were  those 
two. 

"We  got  baby  sitters  at  five  in  the  morning, 
a  rather  unusual  hour  for  sitters,"  recalled 
Mrs.  Tipton,  "and  we'd  set  out  with  our  bird 
food  and  binoculars  wearing  tall  boots  and 
heavy  jackets.  Those  December  mornings 
were  cold  but  it  was  great  fun!" 

Dr.  Sam  continued  his  interest,  but  with  the 
children  and  her  work  Dr.  Isabel  left  the  birds 
for  her  own  pursuits. 

Joe,  the  youngest  of  the  Tipton  children,  was 
just  a  toddler  when  she  began  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee;  now  he  is  a  Knoxville 
attorney.  Hiram,  the  middle  son,  is  also  an 
attorney  for  the  legal  department  of  Tennessee 
Eastman  Corporation. 

The  oldest  son,  Sam  Jr.  '62,  graduated  from 
medical  school  at  Tennessee  and  is  now  pur- 
suing further  studies  of  family  medicine  in  San 
Francisco.  Jennifer,  the  only  daughter,  is  a 
lighting  and  set  designer  in  New  York  who  does 
productions  for  the  City  Center 'sJoffrey  Ballet 
Company;  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet  produc- 
tions in  Copenhagen,  and  according  to  Mrs. 
Tipton,  "is  still  lighting  up  the  world": 
she  designed  the  lighting  for  the  Paul  Taylor 
Company  which  performed  at  Duke  in  Febru- 
ary and  her  latest  rave  notices  were  received 
for  lighting  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val staging  of  The  Tempest. 

The  Tipton  children  learned  rather  early  that 
BOTH  mom  and  dad  were  doctors  when  a  tele- 
phone caller  asked  for  Dr.  Tipton.  One  of  the 
boys  ran  practically  the  length  of  a  football  field 
to  summon  dad  only  to  find  that  the  Dr.  Tipton 
wanted  was  mom.  From  then  on  they  checked 
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on  "which"  doctor  first. 

The  Tiptons  were  both  Ph.D.s  when  they 
were  married.  They  met  while  attending  grad — 
uate  school  at  Duke. 

"In  my  family,"  Dr.  Isabel  explained,  "one 
did  not  marry  until  one  was  a  Ph.D."  She  still 
feels  that  a  woman  should  find  her  educa- 
tion— going  as  far  as  possible — taking  a  course 
with  real  substance,  developing  her  potentials 
to  the  fullest  before  marriage. 

"Be  yourself  before  you  become  a  wife  and 
mother,"  she  emphasizes.  "There  are  many 
"dull'  years  in  the  child-bearing  stage  or  retire- 
ment years  when  you  need  inner  resources." 

Dr.  Isabel  Tipton  has  long  championed  the 
women's  lib  causes.  "I  didn't  know  it  was 
women's  lib  then,"  she  remarked.  "I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  a  women  should  enter  any 
field  that  she  so  chooses.  That  she  should  de- 
velop all  her  resources.  There  are  the  physical 
limitations,  of  course;  you  have  to  be  sensible 
about  that.  But  a  woman  can  be  successful  in 
any  career.  No  one  ever  told  me  I  couldn't  do 
anything  I  wanted  to  do,  be  anything  I  wanted 
to  be.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  family  that  be- 
lieved in  its  women." 

Both  of  the  Drs.  Tipton  have  had  their 
successes.  Dr.  Isabel  reached  full  professor- 


The  Brian  Administration 


At  the  ripe  old  age  of  thirty-one.  Dr.  EarlW. 
Brian,  Jr.  M.D.  '66  has  already  got  a  distin- 
guished career  behind  him.  Secretary  of  the 
California  Health  and  Welfare  Agency,  he  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  expanding  area  of  health- 
care delivery,  combining  his  desire  for  a  medi- 
cal career  with  an  interest  in  American  govern- 
ment and  a  fundamental  belief  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

After  working  his  way  through  medical 
school  by  selling  cars  and  furniture ,  Brian  went 
west  to  an  internship  at  Stanford,  where  his 
political  interests  led  him  to  work  on  the  1966 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
Later,  he  secured  appointment  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  California  Social  Welfare 
Board — an  appointment  which  was  abruptly 
interrupted  by  his  Uncle  Sam.  After  two  years 
in  the  Army,  including  one  with  the  First  Air 
Cavalry  in  Vietnam  where  he  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry.  Brian  came  back  to 
California  and  was  named  director  of  the 
state's  department  of  health  services — at 
twenty-eight  the  youngest  department  director 
in  the  state's  history,  shouldering  what  a  Mod- 
esto newspaper  called  "the  largest  most  cost- 
ly— and  probably  most  controversial — prac- 
tice in  the  state." 

Under  Brian's  administration,  the  depart- 
ment undertook  a  number  of  experimental  proj- 
ects to  test  new  methods  for  making  health 
care  for  efficient  and  less  expensive.  Not  con- 


tent to  stay  within  the  existing  system,  Brian 
undertook  a  complete  revamping  of  the  state's 
"Medi-Cal"  public  health  program,  and  as 
Health  and  Welfare  Secretary  last  year  initi- 
ated an  overall  restructuring  of  the  agency — a 
move  which  became  a  primary  focus  of  the 
Reagan  administration  with  innovations  for  en- 
suring quality  care  for  all  citizens ,  formation  of 
community  manpower  centers  to  aid  the  un- 
employed, restructuring  the  criminal  correc- 
tions system  and  the  rehabilitation  system  for 
juvenile  and  first-time  offenders,  and  stream- 
lining fiscal  controls  to  lessen  error,  fraud ,  and 
inefficiency  in  public  health. 

As  result  of  his  work,  responsibility  for 
major  social  programs  has  been  placed  at  the 
community  levei.  Under  his  direction,  Cali- 
fornia has  phased  out  the  state  mental  institu 
tions  and  their  "warehousing"  system  of  care 
for  the  retarded  and  mentally  ill.  His  work  in 
California  has  drawn  the  attention  of  national 
civic  and  humanitarian  organizations,  and  of 
the  U.S.  government.  The  Jaycees  named  him 
one  of  America's  "Ten  Outstanding  Young 
Men"  for  1974.  and  Washington  has  solicited 
his  counsel  in  national  health  and  welfare  re- 
forms. 

On  the  side,  Brian  has  also  had  a  success- 
ful time  as  an  enterpreneur  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  published  The  Cycliphase  Investment 
Technique,  aprogrammed  text  for  prospective 
investors.  • 


ship — not  many  women  have  attained  this 
position.  "In  fact,"  she  treated  it  lightly,  "in 
the  wake  of  the  pressure  now  being  put  on  uni- 
versities by  the  government  under  the  women 's 
rights  movement,  I  was  offered  a  position  at 
MIT.  Seems  they  have  no  women  with  full  pro- 
fessor status  in  physics.  This  is  a  great  time 
for  women  who  are  prepared  ..." 

Dr.  Carl  Morgan,  a  former  Duke  University 
classmate,  got  Dr.  Isabel  quite  involved  in  a 
health  physics  research  project  for  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  He  called  to  see  if 
she  would  be  interested  in  doing  a  library  re- 
search problem  for  them.  She  would.  But  the 
problem  developed  into  a  twenty-year  research 
project,  under  the  auspices  of  ORNL,  involv- 
ing the  positions  of  various  elements  in  the 
body  as  they  related  to  radiation  strength. 
She  worked  with  autopsy  specimens  col- 
lected throughout  the  world  and  in  so  doing  not 
only  solved  her  own  problem  but  found  trace 
elements  fatal  in  heart  diseases,  thereby 
making  herself  a  pioneer  in  both  heart  re- 
search and  radiation. 

Dr.  Sam,  who  was  made  head  of  the  zoology 
department  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has 
also  worked  in  conjunction  with  ORNL — his, 
to  study  the  influence  of  thyroid  hormones  on 
intercellular  structures  which  furnish  energy 
for  tissue  growth. 

But  now  there's  a  middle  ground;  another 
phase  of  their  lives  together.  The  breeding 
bird  surveys  on  which  they  are  working  will 
show  how  the  population  of  birds  changes  over 
the  years  as  more  houses  are  built  along  the 
Carolina  coast  and  the  Long  Beach  vicinity; 
that  is  a  vari table  barometer  for  man's  environ- 
There  has  been  no  competition  between 
them;  each  is  proud  of  the  other's  accomplish- 
ments. Are  two  Ph.D.s  in  one  family  too 
much?  "No,"  said  Dr.  Sam,  "it  just  means 
each  of  us  it  smart  enough  to  know  when  to 
give  in..." 

As  for  cooperation,  there  is  plenty  example 
of  that  in  Isabel  Tipton's  letter: 

"...We  hope  this  is  what  you  wanted  to 
know. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Isabel  Tipton 
(typed  by  Sam)  9 
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Ecological 
Capitalism 

Despite  four  years  at  Duke  and  a  recent  grad- 
uation. Dan  Kirk  '72  has  led  a  rather  diverse 
career.  As  manager  of  Durham's  Regional  Re- 
cycling Inc . ,  he  and  plant  organizer  Walt  Rein- 
hardt  '73  have  provided  the  first  step  in  an  effort 
to  clean  up  the  community .  At  a  time  when  pol- 
lution grows  and  man  consumes  more  natural 
resources  than  ever  before,  a  serious  problem 
becomes  obvious.  Where  homo  habilis  is  con- 
cerned, time  is  no  longer  the  natural  healer. 

Restoring  ecological  balance  takes  a  com- 
mitment to  find  new  directions  out  of  man's 
consumeristic  rut.  But  more  importantly  it  re- 
quires a  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  get 
things  done. 

"By  the  end  of  my  senior  year  at  Duke  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  been  around  the  world  and  back 
through  time,"  Kirk  explained.  "I  had  taken 
courses  in  nearly  every  discipline  available;  I 
had  been  involved  in  various  campus  and  com- 
munity activities  including  student  govern- 
ment, varsity  activities,  tutoring  and  counsel- 
ing in  Durham's  Edgemont  community,  poli- 
tics, and  a  fraternity. 

"I  had  gone  through  attitude  changes  that 
often  left  me  wondering  if  I  really  had  any 
sense  of  direction  at  all:  and  I  had  reached  the 
end  of  a  four-year  experience  with  a  newfound 
commitment  to  myself  and  my  ideals.  I  left 
Duke  feeling  confident;  appreciating  life  and 
all  that  if  offered." 

Soon  after  graduation.  Kirk  became  a  local 
insurance  salesman  with  the  idea  of  living  in 
Durham  until  Ann,  his  wife,  graduated  from 
Duke's  nursing  program.  "My  job  allowed  me 
to  meet  many  people  in  the  Durham  area  and, 
at  the  same  time ,  to  maintain  some  Duke  assoc- 
iations as  well.  After  a  year  in  the  insurance 
business,  I  realized  I  wasn't  happy  with  my 
work,  but  I  was  happy  in  Durham  and  wanted 
to  remain  in  the  area." 

Kirk  finally  took  a  position  with  an  under- 
ground television  inspection  company,  this 
time  as  a  sewer  inspector,  but  shortly  there- 
after had  an  opportunity  to  become  involved 
in  forming  a  community  recycling  company. 

"The  challenge  of  starting  a  business  from 
scratch  appealed  to  me , "  said  Kirk , '  'espec  ially 
one  involving  recycling — an  area  of  environ- 
mental concern  which  interested  me  since  my 
senior  year  when  I  took  a  course  that  made  me 
realize  the  outright  ecological  abuse  and  neg- 
lect taking  place  in  the  world  today." 

As  general  manager  of  Regional  Recycling, 
Inc. ,  Kirk's  occupation  involves  quite  an  array 
of  duties.  He  is  in  charge  of  plant  operations, 
purchasing,  marketing,  selling  and  servicing 
accounts ,  publicity  and  advertising,  personnel , 
shipping  and  receiving,  and  financing:  a  lot  of 
responsibility  for  anyone  starting  a  small  busi- 
ness. 

Regional  Recycling  operates  primarily  as  a 
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"paper  stock  dealer"  or  warehouse  middleman 
rather  than  a  complete  recycling  outfit.  Work 
there  involves  the  preparation — bailing  and 
shipping — paper,  computer  cards,  and  corru- 
gated cardboard  to  the  nearest  recycling  plant 
in  Westport,  Virginia.  Although  plastics  are 
sometimes  handled,  paper  products  are  Re- 
gional Recycling's  mainstay. 

Several  trucks  provide  daily  scheduled  pick- 
up service  for  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel 
Hill,  the  Winn-Dixie  food  stores  in  Durham, 
various  large  Triangle  operations,  and  are 
pickup  points  such  as  the  Duke  campus. 

To  keep  Regional  Recycling  cycling  takes 
three  shifts  with  two  men  per  shift,  plus  super- 
visors, a  board  of  directors,  and  three  owners. 
"Our  company  has  progressed  remarkably 
well ,  but  the  credit  must  be  given  to  people  who 
have  taken  active  interest  in  our  objectives  and 
worked  so  hard  helping  us  achieve  them.  I  feel 
that  we  are  making  the  public  aware  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  an  effective  community  re- 
cycling effort." 

Regional  Recycling.  Inc.  may  eventually 
become  extinct,  but  Kirk  doubts  it.  "I  believe 
that  work  started  will  continue,  and  Durham 
will  be  a  better  place  to  live  as  a  result." 

Aside  from  his  recycling  efforts.  Kirk 
spends  most  of  his  time  doing  what  he  enjoys 
most — meeting  and  working  with  people.  An 
avid  sportsman.  Kirk  plays  lacrosse  for  the 
North  Carolina  Lacrosse  Club  and  coaches  a 
Little  League  baseball  team.  Also  an  ardent 
music  lover,  Kirk  enjoys  "trying"  to  play 
guitar  and  attends  various  activities  available 
through    Duke,    UNC,    and    N.C.    State. 

"Ann  and  I  plan  to  continue  living  in  Dur- 
ham, and  we  look  forward  to  a  simple,  happy 
life  here.  There  is  much  to  be  done  and  a  lot 
left  to  learn.  I  remember  the  comment  a  pro- 


Drawing  credit:  Daria  Witt 

fessor  once  wrote  on  a  class  paper  I  did.  The 
paper  was  an  analysis  of  my  personal  Duke  ex- 
perience and  its  effect  on  my  thinking  and 
ideals.  In  that  paper  I  expressed  my  frustration 
in  that  the  more  I  saw  and  heard  the  more 
challenged  the  validity  of  my  own  attitudes.  Dr. 
Kramer's  comment  was  simply  this:  "When 
we're  green,  we  grow.  When  we're  ripe,  we 
rot."  • 


1st  ANNUAL 

DUKE  YOUTH  GOLF  CAMP 

JULY  11-17 

Conducted  by  Rod  Myers,  Duke 
Head  Golf  Coach  &  PGA  Pro  and  other 
outstanding  collegiate  golf  coaches 

Ages  11-17 

All  fundamentals  and   aspects  of 

game 

Video  tape  for  viewing  swing,  etc. 

Live  in  Duke  air-condition  dorms 

18-hole  championship  course  and 

driving  range 

Site  of  past  NCAA  Tournament  and 

Western  Junior  Open 

$175.00  includes  entire  week 

Restricted  to  100  golfers 

For  information  &  application,  write: 
Rod  Myers,  Golf  Director 
Duke  Golf  Course.  Duke  Station 
Durham,  N.  C.  27706 
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Books 


Yhe  listing  below  includes  books  recently  published 
by  Duke  alumni  and  by  members  of  the  University 
community.  It  is  the  Register's  hope  that  these  list- 
ings will  be  of  interest  and  use  to  its  readers,  and  that 
readers  will  inform  the  Register  office  of  their  pub- 
lications-fiction, nonaction,  drama,  or  poetry. 


Helen  Bevington,  professor  of  English:  Beautiful 
Lofty  People,  a  collection  of  essays  and  poems  por- 
traying people  from  history  and  from  her  own  life. 
Her  "lofty  people"  include  such  varied  personages 
as  Cromwell,  e.  e.  cummings,  Yeats,  and  a  little  Greek 
tour  guide.  Published  in  spring  1974  by  Harcourt, 
Brace,  Jovanovich,  New  York.  228  pages.  $7.95. 

Anne-Marie  Bryan,  assistant  professor  of  romance 
languages,  and  Alexander  Hull,  associate  profes- 
sor of  romance  languages:  Situations-A  Grammar 
for  Today,  a  practical  grammar  handbook  for  travelers 
in  French-speaking  countries.  Based  on  fourteen 
classroom  lectures  describing  actual  experiences  of 
travelers  in  France,  the  book  presents  situations  in 
which  tourists  often  find  themselves  and  the  appro- 
priate conversational  French  for  handling  them.  In- 
cludes verb  conjugations  and  a  2 ,000- word  vocabulary. 
Published  in  February  1974  by  Prentice-Hall,  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey.  261  pages.  $6.95. 

Jerome  Mitchell  A.M.  '59,  Ph.D.  '65,  now  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  University  of  Georgia:  Chaucer 
the  Love  Poet  (co-edited  with  William  Provost),  a 
collection  of  essays  and  commentary  by  prominent 
medievalists  which  displays  four  distinct  attitudes 
toward  love  in  Chaucer's  work.  Published  in  Feb- 
ruary 1974  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  115 
pages.  $5.50. 

James  H.  O'Donnell,  hi  A.M.  '61,  Ph.D.  '63,  now 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Marietta  College: 
Southern  Indians  in  the  American  Revolution  covers 
a  facet  of  the  Revolutionary  War  previously  neglected 
by  historians.  O'Donnel1  treats  the  war  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  American  Indians,  ending 
the  period  of  British  largess  and  rivalry  for  alliances 
with  the  Indians  and  beginning  policies  and  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government  which  con- 
tinue to  the  present  day.  Published  in  February  1974 
by  the  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  Knoxville.  176 
pages.  Hardbound.  $8.50. 


Erdman  Palmore,  professor  of  sociology  and  medi- 
cal sociology  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and 
Human  Development  at  Duke  (ed.):  Normal  Aging  II: 
Reports  from  the  Duke  Longitudinal  Study,  1970-73, 
a  sequel  to  the  well-received  Normal  Aging  volume 
published  in  1969.  This  new  volume  assembles  and 
summarizes  all  the  reports  from  the  Duke  Longitud- 
inal Studies  of  Aging  published  since  the  first  book, 
as  well  as  several  reports  written  especially  for  the 
sequel.  Normal  Aging  I  was  described  by  a  reviewer 
as  "a  milestone  in  the  field  of  gerontology  and  geria- 
trics"; its  sequel  presents  new  findings  from  a  middle- 
aged  longitudinal  panel.  Published  in  Mary  1974  by 
Duke  Press.  336  pages.  Hardbound.  $11.50. 


Ovid  Williams  Pierce  '32,  now  professor  of  English 
and  writer-in-residence  at  East  Carolina  University: 
The  Wedding  Guest,  a  novel  whose  title  is  taken  from 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  whose  style  has 
been  compared  with  Faulkner  by  early  reviewers.  The 
wedding  guest  of  the  title  is  an  aging  college  profes- 
sor who  returns  to  his  ancestral  home  in  the  South  in 
the  spring  of  his  retirement  year  to  discover  the  de- 
struction of  regional  identity  and  the  pervasive  root- 
lessness  of  contemporary  society.  "Ovid  Pierce's  The 
Wedding  Guest  equals  the  best  of  Faulkner  in  an 
eloquent  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the 
South  ...  I  know  of  no  other  work  of  fiction  wich  ex- 
plores in  depth  the  transition  taking  place  in  the 
South  .  .  ." — Sam  Ragan.  Published  in  April  1974  by 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  New  York.  Price  n.a. 


C.  W.  Ralston,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry:  con- 
tributor to  Clearcutting:  A  View  from  the  Top,  com- 
piled by  Eleanor  C.  J.  Horwitz  of  the  Hathaway 
School  of  Conservation  in  Massachusetts.  The  book 
presents  the  pros  and  cons  of  clearcutting,  the  prac- 
tice of  felling  all  trees  in  a  given  area  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  assessed  by  the  heads  of  five  forestry 
schools  with  commentary  bv  Ms.  Horwitz  and  Ernest 
Gould,  forest  economist  at  Harvard.  Ralston  makes  a 
strong  case  in  favor  of  clearcutting  and  for  forest 
management,  which,  he  states,  integrates  timber 
production  with  recreational  and  other  uses  of  a  forest 
as  well  as  provides  for  continued  maintenance  of  en- 
vironmental quality.  Published  in  February  1974  by 
Acropolis,  Ltd.,  Washington.  179  pages.  $7.95. 
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5EVENTH  HNNUHL 


Camp   Director 

VIC   BUBAS 
Duke   University 


JOHN    HAVLICEK 
Boston  Celtics 


ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

WINGATE  COLLEGE 

WINGATE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(26  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  ON 

U.  S.  HIGHWAY  74) 


Ages  9  to  18 

(High  School  Graduates  Not  Eligible) 

June  16  through  June  29 

CAMPER  MAY  ATTEND  ONE  OR  TWO  WEEKS 

Vic  Bubas  and  Jeff  Mullins  will  be  at  camp 
every  day  to  supervise  all  activities. 


An  all-sports  camp  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  9 
and  18  years,  high  school  graduates  not  eligible.  The 
following  sports  will  be  included  in  the  program:  Foot- 
ball, Basketball,  Baseball,  Tennis,  Swimming,  Golf, 
Track  and  Weight-Training.  Campers  may  select  one 
to  three  sports  for  instruction,  but  may  change  any 
time  during  the  week.  The  sports  will  be  taught  by 
outstanding  coaches,  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  handle  young  men  and  patience  in  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  each  sport.  Boys  will  be  grouped 
according  to  ages  and/or  abilities. 


Asst.   Camp   Director 

JEFF   MULLINS 

Golden   State  Warriors 


WES   UNSELD 
Capitol   Bullets 


PISTOL   PETE  MARAVICH 
Atlanta   Hawks 


For  Information  &  Brochure,  clip  this  ad  and  send  to: 

VIC  BUBAS  SPORTS  CAMP 
P.  0.  Box  3812,  Durham,  N.  C.  27702 


Name- 


Address. 

City 

Age 


State. 


Number  of  Brochures  requested. 


DAVE  COWENS 

Boston  Celtics 

72-73   N.B.A.  MVP 


For  Members  Of 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

(including  family  and  friends ) 


*579 


FESTIVAL 


ALL  INCLUSIVE 


SPAIN 


Madrid#Seville*Torremolinos 
15  days,  14  nights 


Departure  Date: 
Return  Date: 
Departure  City: 


June  14, 1974 
June  29, 1974 
Raleigh  Durham 


via  SATURN  AIRWAYS 
(certificated  supplemental  carrier) 


•  Round-trip  jet  transportation  with  meals  and  champagne  aboard  a 
modern  stretch  DC-8  aircraft. 

•  First  class  hotel  accommodations  in  Madrid,  Seville  and  Torremolinos. 

•  Continental  breakfasts  served  each  morning. 

•  Delicious  full-course  dinners  every  evening  of  our  stay. 

•  Welcoming  Sangria  party  on  arrival  in  Madrid;  also  in  Seville  and 
Torremolinos. 

•  All  transfers  between  Madrid,  Seville  and  Torremolinos  via  deluxe  air- 
conditioned  motor  coaches.  Complimentary  luncheon  served  between 
Madrid  and  Seville.  All  transfers  and  baggage  handling  in  Spain. 

•  Half-day  escorted  sightseeing  in  each  city. 

•  Hotel  gratuities  for  waiters,  bellmen  and  chambermaids. 

•  Pre-registration  at  hotels  —  just  pick  up  your  keys. 

•  Experienced  tour  escort. 

•  Hospitality  desk  at  our  hotels. 

•  All  taxes. 

•  Gala  Farewell  Banquet. 

•  No  regimentation  —  you'll  have  lots  of  time  to  pursue  your  own 
interests. 

TANGIER  OPTION 

Visit  exotic  Tangier  in  Morocco,  North  Africa.  Fly  from  the  Costa  del 
Sol  to  this  ancient  city.  Tour  the  Casbah,  the  Sultan's  Palace  and  the 
old  Arab  quarter.  This  one-day  side-trip  includes  lunch  at  a  leading 
hotel,  after  which  you'll  have  free  time  for  shopping  in  the  wonderfully 
varied  bazaars.  This  tour  must  be  pre-purchased  by  enclosing  payment 
with  your  Festival  in  Spain  reservation  (see  reservation  form  below). 


$65.00  per 


person 


Duke  University  Alumni  Association 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
(919)  684-3514 


•RESERVATION  FORM- 


DUAA/TO/6/14/74 


CH  Tangier;  option  desired  at  $65.00  per  person 
for person  (s).   Must  be  pre-purchased. 


GENTLEMEN:    Enclosed  please  find  $ 

money  order  payable  to:        STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  CO 


per  person  as  deposit  D  as  payment  in  full  D  for. 
ESCROW 


.number  of  persons.    Make  check  or 


complete  per  person  double  occupancy.    $100.00  minimum  deposit  per  person.    Final  payment  due  45  days  before  departure, 
print,  and  if  more  than  one  couple,  attach  separate  list  with  complete  information  as  below. 


Please 


FULL  NAME (S). 

STREET 

CITY 


.PHONE  ( 


area  code 


.STATE. 


-ZIP. 


DEPARTURE  DATE. 
PASSPORT  #'s 


.DEPARTURE  CITY. 


If  individual,  and  not  a  single,  name  of  person  sharing  room 

Return  this  reservation  immediately  to  insure  space.     Reservations  limited, 
request.  Children  under  12  as  3rd  or  4th  person  in  room  $50  less. 


Rates  based  on  double  occupancy.     Single  rates  available  upon 
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ALUMNI  REGISTER 


"Options  That 

Focus 

On  Change" 

Well,  I  always  wanted  to  teach,  but  not  in 
high  school,  and  I  was  very  interested  in  people 
and  cultures."  Thus,  Ernestine  Friedl,  chairwoman 
of  the  newly-formed  anthropology  department, 
began  her  career.  "It  was  a  time  when  anthropolo- 
gy was  still  'young'  and  you  had  the  chance  to 
know  people  'creating'  the  theory." 

After  thirty  years  of  teaching  in  colleges,  initiat- 
ing an  honors  program,  chairing  departments,  and 
presiding  over  several  professional  organizations, 
Dr.  Friedl  came  to  Duke  prepared  for  the  proverbial 
red  tape  that  administrative  roles  invite. 

"I  like  to  be  in  administrative  positions  at  points 
of  transition,"  she  explained.  "It's  a  time  for  as- 
sessing, guiding,  creating,  recruiting;  and  I  tend  to 
pick  career  options  that  focus  on  change." 

That  Dr.  Friedl  should  be  a  leader  of  just  about 
anything  would  seem  fitting  to  those  who  know 
her.  According  to  one  colleague,  "She  has  that  rare 
knack  of  being  able  to  say  'no'  to  people  and  have 
them  accept  it  as  the  inevitable  decision!"  She 
is  a  fair  and  patient  teacher  who  takes  a  serious 
interest  in  her  students;  qualities  which  earned  her 
the  Distinguished  Teacher  Award  from  the  Queens 
College  (N.Y.)  alumni  association. 

"I  am  concerned  about  anthropology  today; 
what  we  should  be  teaching  our  students.  When  the 
academic  job  market  is  limited  to  only  five  per- 
cent of  the  available  professionals  we  should  be 
considering  new  outlets":  involvment  with  the 
world  rather  than  pure  scholasticism. 

Despite  the  academics  so  pervasive  in  her  life, 
there  are  other  faces  to  this  serenely  energetic 
woman:  cooking,  "particularly  foreign  dishes"; 
yoga,  "not  as  a  religion  but  to  stay  physically  and 
mentally  fit  for  fieldwork";  and  "reading  lots  of 
detective  stories!"  Perhaps  the  latter  is  why  Dr. 
Friedl  is  so  good  at  solving  problems. 
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Front:  this  photograph  of  lilies  by 
Carolyn  Vaughan  '71  took  first  place 
in  student  judging  of  professional 
black-and-white  in  the  Alumni  Photo- 
graphy Contest. 


Back:  this  street  scene  taken  by 
F.  L.  Salomon,  II  '51  in  Edinburgh 
won  first  place  in  the  amateur  black- 
and-white  division  from  the  student 
judges.  Other  first-place  photographs, 
pages  four  and  five. 
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Peering  In 


W-^J 


v-Jnce  upon  a  time,  a  young  man  just  graduated 
from  an  Eastern  college  went  out  to  visit  his 
brother  in  California.  They  drove  down  to  a  place 
on  the  coast  one  Saturday  with  a  couple  of  girls  his 
brother  knew — beach  nymphs  from  the  southern 
California  coast,  tanned  lithe  bodies  and  sun- 
bleached  hair  to  their  hips — and  spent  the  day 
watching  tourists.  They  had  a  picnic  in  the  after- 
noon, near  a  point  where  big  rocks  lumbered  up 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  young  man  went  by  him- 
self down  close  to  the  water  to  watch  the  sunset. 
He  climbed  up  among  the  rocks  and  settled  himself 
with  a  boulder  at  his  back,  where  he  could  not  be 
seen  and  where  all  that  he  could  see  was  the  long 
glare  of  reflected  red  spearing  across  the  water  to- 
ward him  and  the  sun  going  down  like  some  great 
final  falling  of  a  curtain:  to  him,  watching,  and  a 
picture  forming  in  the  glare  of  the  red  evening 
where  he  clung  onto  the  colorless  rock:  all  the  yes- 
terdays come  down  to  this:  ten  thousand  years  of 
movement,  welling  always  west  out  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent  and  the  steppes  to  come  down  to  here  on 
the  shore  of  the  final  greatest  sea  on  whose  other 
side  was  waiting,  had  waited  all  the  hundred  cen- 
turies, the  imperturbable  inscrutable  barrier  that 
had  never  moved:  only  waited,  knowing  and  se- 
cure and  rooted  to  the  depths  of  space;  and  now 
against  it  the  wave  of  ten  thousand  years'  mo- 
mentum crashing,  ricochetting,  collapsing  back 
into  itself  and  into  its  own  still  rising  pressure  and 
the  undryable  springs  still  welling,  gushing,  out  of 
the  origins,  feeding  it  more  and  more  even  as  the 
current  of  their  trickle-become-torrent  reversed 
against  the  final  wall  of  the  unmoving  East,  pres- 
sing back  and  deeper,  deeper  into  itself.  Before  it 
was  dark  the  young  man  climbed  own,  went  back  to 
the  others.  They  sat  out  in  the  night  and  ate 
marijuana  cookies  and  drank  wine  and  eventually 
slept,  each  of  the  four  sprawled  out  under  a  glori- 
ous moonless  sky,  finally  then  alone  with  his  or 
her  own  private  dreams. 

r  ormer  Register  editor  Lucy  Williams,  pre- 
sently engaged  in  sunworshipping  in  Orlando,  had 
a  hand  in  this  issue,  in  the  form  of  a  clipping  from 
the  Tampa  Tribune  that  she  sent  us  some  time 


back.  The  clipping  had  to  do  with  the  Guru 
Maharaj  Ji,  the  fifteen-year-old  Perfect  Master 
from  India  who  has  drawn  thousands  of  disciples 
to  his  teachings  and  Knowledge  in  the  past  couple 
of  years,  from  all  over  the  world  (as  well  as  one  pie 
to  his  face  last  year,  in  Cincinatti) — people  rang- 
ing from  ex-radical  Rennie  Davis  to  Dr.  John  Mor- 
ton, Duke  Medical  School  class  of  1970. 

The  story  from  the  Tribune  quoted  Horton, 
who  at  the  time  was  the  Guru's  personal  physician, 
and  mentioned  that  he  was  a  Duke  alumnus.  It 
looked  like  a  good  story  for  the  Register,  so  this 
spring  we  contacted  Horton  to  get  some  more  infor- 
mation about  him  and  his  work.  The  doctor  re- 
sponded by  sending  us  a  number  of  books  and  ma- 
gazine articles  about  Maharaj  Ji  and  his  Knowl- 
edge, along  with  the  personal  history  which  is 
printed  here  on  page  ten.  When  we  saw  Horton's 
own  statement  it  seemed  pretty  pointless  to  write 
an  article  of  our  own — what  he  has  to  say,  Horton 
says  better  for  himself  than  the  alumni  publications 
office  could  have  said  it  for  him. 

The  Alumni  Photography  Contest  got  a  response 
far  beyond  expectations,  and  turned  up  a  lot  of 
talented  people.  On  the  covers  and  on  pages  four 
and  five  we've  reprinted  the  first-place  black-and- 
white  photos — we  didn't  print  the  color  winners  be- 
cause rendering  them  into  black-and-white  cost  too 
much  of  their  quality  and  printing  in  full  color 
costs  too  much  of  the  Register's  money.  Take 
our  word  for  it,  though,  they  were  awfully  good 
pictures.  And  we're  planning  to  make  this  contest 
an  annual  thing. 

If  you're  wondering  why  you  received  this  maga- 
zine when  you  haven't  been  getting  it  before,  it's 
because  we've  expanded  our  mailing  list  to  include 
all  Duke  degree  holders.  That's  one  of  many 
changes  that  are  under  way  here  at  the  clearing 
house  aimed  at  letting  the  alumni  department  do  a 
better  job  of  serving  Duke  alumni.  For  a  glimpse  of 
the  shape  of  things  to  come,  see  page  sixteen. 

And  on  page  six  we  introduce  the  work  of  editor- 
ial assistant  Ruth  Marks.  The  story  about  the  Khir- 
bet  Shema  dig  is  her  first  feature  article  for  the 
Register;  it's  also  the  first  feature  article  she's  ever 
written.  -/.  W. 


Hue  and  Cry 


lhe  Register  cherishes  letters  from  its 
readers  and  wants  to  make  a  practice  of 
sharing  them.  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  Duke  Alumni  Re- 
gister, Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 
27706.  Letters  will  he  published  as  space 
allows,  and  may  be  slightly  edited  for 
length  (correspondents  approving,  of 
course). 


"Erroneous  impressions"? 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Duke  Alumni  Reg- 
ister, May  1974,  by  Rogers  Hall  '74 
entitled  "Contemplating  Who  I  am  and 
What  I'm  Doing  Here."  The  article  out- 
lines the  sen  ices  of  Mr.  Ted  Minah  as  Di- 
rector of  Dining  Halls  at  Duke.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  up  concerning  certain  ref- 
erences made  regarding  food  sen  ices  at 
Duke  prior  to  Mr.  Minah's  arrival  in  1946. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Minah's  services  have 
been  praiseworthy.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  the  period  prior  to  his  arrival  in 
1946  was  full  of  chaos  and  unsatisfactory 
food  service.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  improper 
for  a  Duke  publication  to  create  such  er- 
roneous impressions.  Also,  it  is  embaras- 
sing  and  injurous  to  food  service  profes- 
sionals who  served  during  this  period  to 
have  their  professional  performances 
categorized  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  Register  article  states,  "Just 
before  the  war  food  service  had  deterior- 
ated so  badly  that  students  actually  rioted 
in  the  West  Campus  dining  halls.  On  an 
appointed  day  food  trays,  plates,  silver- 
ware were  slung  at  the  walls  of  the  Great 
Hall." 

The  incident  as  it  actually  hap'pened 
in  1940  was  no  such  thing  as  a  "riot."  My 
husband  was  working  his  way  through 
Duke  at  the  time  by  waiting  on  tables.  He 
was  present  in  the  one  dining  hall  where 
the   incident  occured.  The  dietitian   who 


had  sen  ed  faithfully  and  well  for  many 
years  became  incapacitated  for  a  time. 
In  this  interval,  a  particular  meal  dis- 
pleased a  few  students  who  slid  their 
trays  to  the  end  of  the  cafeteria  rail  and 
pretended  to  drop  them.  This  was  imitated 
by  a  few  others,  but  there  was  no  wild 
melee  such  as  described,  and  it  certainly 
was  not  planned. 

The  article  continues,  "The  war  had 
temporarily  diverted  attention  but.  by 
1946  something  was  due  to  be  done.  'When 
I  arrived  in  January,  I  had  ten  days  to 
ready  a  plan  to  present  to  the  trustees!' 
exclaimed  Minah." 

Something  HAD  been  done  in  those  in- 
tervening six  years.  It  was  I  who  was  ap- 
pointed dietitian  on  the  West  Campus  a 
week  after  the  1940  incident  to  correct  the 
situation.  This  was  done  promptly.  I  am  a 
registered  dietitian  currently  practicing  as 
a  consultant.  I  am  qualified  to  state  un- 
equivocally that  there  was  no  food  service 
deterioration  during  the  war  years  in  spite  of 
shortages  of  manpower,  food,  equipment, 
etc.  Resident  military  units  of  arms, 
navy,  and  marines,  all  with  special  re- 
quirements, were  served  as  special  students 
at  Duke.  With  little  notice,  nearly  twice  as 
many  persons  were  served  with  the  same 
facilities  and  space.  The  quality  of  the  food 
met  the  exacting  demands  of  the  armed 
forces  units  which  continually  inspected 
food,  service,  and  sanitation  procedures. 
Interestingly,  German  prisoners  of  war 
worked  in  the  dining  halls  at  this  time. 

The  Register  claims  that  Mr.  Minah 
instituted  student  workers  in  the  dining 
halls.  Thousands  of  early  alumni  know 
that  students  worked  in  the  dining  halls 
from  the  beginning  in  1930. 

A  period  of  some  rough  sailing  did  occur 
a  few  months  prior  to  Mr.  Minah's  ap- 
pointment in  1946.  The  food  service  di- 
rector at  that  time  became  ill  and  unable 
to  perform  his  duties  in  full.  This  in  no  way 
affected  food  or  service  to  students  but 
presented  management  problems  which 
may  have  been  the  source  of  Mr.  Minah's 
impressions.  The  period  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

Numerous  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
late  Mrs.  C.  B.  Oliver,  Mr.  Jim  Thompson, 
Miss  Nell  Dooley,  Miss  Lucille  Bethke, 
Miss  Isabelle  Howe,  Miss  Virginia  Powell, 


Mrs.  Ossie  Cox,  Mr.  Charles  Northcurt, 
and  many  others,  including  myself,  all 
dietitians  or  managers,  can  attest  that  food 
service  at  Duke  prior  to  1946  was  held  in 
the  very  highest  esteem.  Innovations  were 
always  made  to  adjust  to  the  situation  and 
the  changing  times. 

It  is  unworthy  of  our  services  to  the 
University  to  publish  derogatory  references 
which  cannot  be  substantiated.  It  would 
seem  most  unwise  to  make  references  to  a 
"riot    which  never  occured. 

Elizabeth  Freeland  Dube,  R.D. 
Hudson  Falls,  New  York 


If  ever  there  ever  a  whiz  there  was 

I've  just  finished  the  May  issue  (the 
first  issue  of  the  Register  I've  ever 
given  more  than  ten  minutes  to)  and  felt 
I  just  had  to  get  off  a  line  to  you.  It  is 
SUPERB,  and  I  refer  specifically  to  that 
marvellous  pair  of  articles  under  the  head- 
ing "Seeing  Ourselves."  Reading  the 
two  articles  back-to-back  filled  me  again 
with  the  sense  of  buoyancy  and  optimism 
that  I  can't  remember  feeling  since  I  grad- 
uated in  '65.  I  think  that  this  peculiar 
strain  of  optimism  is  Duke's  most  impor- 
tant, and  most  distinctive,  product.  It 
seemed  to  me  in  the  late  '60s,  when  all 
academe,  including  Duke,  was  falling 
apart,  that  the  magic  had  been  lost.  But 
after  reading  this  issue,  I  am  convinced  that 
Duke  continues  to  hew  to  its  faith  and  its 
destiny.  I  come  away  from  Egerton's  ar- 
ticle with  the  distinct  impression  that  Tern 
Sanford  is  a  wizard,  and  that  of  course  is 
what  we  needed  to  re-energize  the  magic. 

As  you  probably  know,  alumni  mags 
occupy  the  bottom  rung  of  everybody's 
scale  of  reading  priorities.  It's  hard  for  me 
to  imagine  how  you  could  duplicate  the 
triumph  of  this  month's  issue,  but  I  just 
want  to  close  with  the  word  that  there's 
one  fan  out  here  in  alumni-land  that  s 
rooting  for  you. 

Jack  Brewster  '65 
Coopersburg,  Pennsylvania 


First  place 

Professional  black-and-white 
Professional  judging 
Carolyn  Vaughan  '71 


Amatuer 

First  place  (tie) 

black-and-white 

Professional  judging 

Barry  Silverman   71 


First  place  (tie) 

Amateur  black-and-white 

Professional  judging 

Dale  Moses  '72 


Winners 


The  photographs  reproduced  here  and 
on  the  covers  were  first-place  winners 
in  the  Alumni  Department's  first 
annual  Duke  Alumni  Photography 
Contest.  Awards  werealso  made  in  the 
category  of  amateur  color,  but  because 
the  Register's  budget  could  not 
allow  full-color  printing  those 
photographs  have  not  been  included:  the 
quality  of  black-and-white  reproduction 
from  color  photographs  would  not 
have  done  the  pictures  justice.  Winning 
first-place  awards  in  color  were 
Conrad  Smith  '69, professional  judging, 
and  James  Borbely  '45,  student  judging. 
The  editors  regret  the  necessity  of 
omitting  their  work,  but  extend  a 
special  thanks  to  them,  and  to  all  of 
the  people  who  took  part  in  the  contest. 
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A  he  archeology  of  Israel  holds  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  for  people. 

Although  its  ruins  are  far  less  spec- 
tacular than  those  of  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  Greece,  scholars  from  the 
earliest  nineteenth  century  days  of 
archeology  have  been  drawn  to  the 
Land  of  the  Bible. 

And  today  there  is  Israel,  a  new  na- 
tion whose  pastime  and  passion  is 
archeology,  searching  for  meaning 
and  utility  in  ancient  history,  while 
older  nations  flounder  without  the 
sense  of  a  "usable  past." 

In  1956  an  Israeli  general,  asked 
from  where  he  drew  his  battle  plans, 
pointed  to  his  copy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  answered,  "Here." 

Prototypical  is  soldier-politician 
Moshe  Dayan  who  searches  for  the 
"ancient  land  of  Israel  .  .  .  those  who 
lived  here  then,  their  way  of  life.  You 
sometimes  feel  you  can  literally  enter 
their  presence.  They  are  dead  to  be 
sure.  But  you  can  enter  the  homes  of 
silenced  people  and  sometimes  feel 
more  than  when  you  enter  the  homes  of 
the  living." 

A  raditionally  Biblical  archeologists 
have  sought  the  world  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  ancient  Israel,  rather  than 
the  New  Testament  world  of  rabbinic 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Today,  how- 
ever, such  scholars  as  Eric  M.  Meyers 
of  Duke's  religion  department  are 
probing  that  long-ignored  field. 

At  two  sites  in  Galilee — Khirbet 
Shema  and  Meiron — Meyers  is  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  Judaism  of  the 
Galilee  from  the  time  of  Christ  through 
the  first  five  centuries  A.D.,  and  in 
the  process  hopefully  learn  more 
about  the  origins  and  development 
of  Christianity. 

"If  we  are  ever  truly  to  understand 
the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 


western  world,  we  will  first  have  to 
understand  what  happened  to  the 
Judaism  of  Jesus  and  the  rabbis  in 
Galilee,"  Meyers  has  said. 

The  project,  now  in  its  fourth 
season,  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  for  Oriental  Re- 
search and  was  funded  for  three  seas- 
ons by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
a  consortium  of  schools  including 
Drew,  Dropsie,  Duke,  Harvard,  Luth- 
er, the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Princeton.  Duke  and  the  University  of 
South  Florida  are  funding  this  seas- 
on's campaign. 

A  point  separating  the  world  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  that  of  the  New 
can  be  set  around  400  B.C.  The  his- 
torical accounts  of  he  Old  Testament 
end  around  that  time  and  the  Helleni- 
zation  of  Palestine  intensified  with 
Alexander's  capture  of  the  Middle 
East  in  332  B.C. 

The  Hellenistic  age  was  distin- 
guished by  a  profusion  of  religious  ex- 
pressions— magic,  mysteries,  and 
philosophies.  Its  enduring  influence 
is  apparent  in  the  sheer  variety  of 
Judaism  at  the  time  of  Christ,  a  varie- 
ty discovered  by  scholars  only  in  re- 
cent decades.  Yet  of  all  the  forms  of 
Judaism  that  arose  only  two  have  sur- 
vived: the  Rabbinic  form  from  which 
modern  Judaism  descends,  and 
Christianity.  What  were  their  origins 
and  why  alone  did  they  survive? 

Galilee,  where  Jesus  first  minis- 
tered, and  where  the  rabbis  formu- 
lated the  basis  of  modern  Judaism, 
seems  a  likely  place  to  dig  for  answers. 

Not  much  is  known  about  Galilee. 
The  major  book  on  the  area  is  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  old  and  only 
available  in  Hebrew.  "There  is  no  his- 
tory of  Galilee,"  Meyers  commented. 

Up  until  the  second  century  B.C.  it 
had   been    a   "district    [Gelil]    of  the 


Gentiles,"  (a  phrase  from  which  the 
name  "Galilee"  originates)  with  a  mi- 
nority Jewish  population.  In  167  B.C. 
the  Hasmoneans-Maccabeans,  a  priest- 
ly Jewish  family,  led  a  portion  of 
Palestine  around  Jerusalem  to  inde- 
pendence from  Alexander's  Greco- 
Syrian  successors  and  reigned  for 
about  a  century,  recapturing  large 
parts  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Solomon.  Galilee  was  annexed  by  the 
Hasmoneans-Maccabeans  in  104-103 
B.C.  and  began  its  relatively  recent 
history  as  a  region  of  "overwhelming 
Jewishness."  Later  this  was  bolstered 
by  an  influx  of  Jewish  populations  after 
two  unsuccessful  Jewish  revolts 
against  Rome,  the  new  power  in  the 
area,  in  66-70  A.D.  and  132-135  A.D. 

In  the  New  Testament  Galilee  is  pic- 
tured as  a  backwater  area.  When 
Christ  goes  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
crowds  proclaim  him  the  Messiah, 
some  ask,  "Surely  the  Messiah  is  not 
to  come  from  Galilee?" 

But  after  the  Jews  were  banished 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  second  re- 
volt, Galilee  became  the  only  Jewish 
center  in  Palestine.  It  was  here  that 
basic  traditions  of  rabbinic  Judaism, 
orally  transmitted  for  centuries,  were 
finally  recorded. 

Josephus  Flavius,  Jewish  historian 
and  rebel  commander  of  Galilee  in  the 
first  revolt  against  Rome  (at  least  until 
the  going  got  rough)  had  particular- 
ly noted  the  fertility  of  the  land  "ex- 
cellent for  crops  or  cattle  and  rich  in 
forests  of  every  kind,"  and  the  courage 
of  the  men,  "fighters  from  the  cradle." 

He  wrote  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
region  which  Meyers  believes  re- 
flected a  major  socio-economic  differ- 
ence between  the  two  regions.  Upper 
Galilee,  more  isolated  and  less  Hel- 
lenized,  was  the  home  of  the  zealots, 
political  extremists   struggling  for  in- 


dependence  from  Rome.  It  is  here  that 
Meyers  has  been  working. 

Since  1971  Meyers  has  been  exca- 
vating Meiron,  one  of  the  four  great 
cities  of  Upper  Galilee,  thought  to 
have  been  fortified  by  Josephus  in  the 
first  revolt  against  Rome.  From  1970- 
72  Meyers  worked  at  Khirbet  Shema, 
a  provincial  town  long  associated  with 
Meiron  and  its  burial  grounds. 

Although  the  excavation  of  Meiron 
"ten  times  richer  than  Khirbet  Shema" 
is  far  from  complete,  the  two  towns 
already  provide  a  striking  contrast 
and  the  useful  reminder  that  very  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life  can  exist  only  a  few 
miles  apart. 


Ki 


khirbet  Shema,  an  eroded  hill  760 
meters  above  sea  level,  seemed  a 
promising  spot  to  "get  the  total  picture 
of  a  community  rather  than  exhuming 
an  isolated  synagogue,  an  approach 
never  before  tried  at  a  Jewish  site." 

Initial  surface  finds  had  indicated 
occupation  from  the  second  century 
B.C.  to  Crusader  times  and  an  1880s 
survey  team  had  suggested  that  frag- 
ments of  a  doorpost  had  "once  be- 
longed to  a  synagogue."  Most  impor- 
tant, the  site  had  never  before  been  ex- 
cavated. 

Khirbet  Shema  had  been  known 
through  the  ages.  A  monumental 
tomb,  constructed  from  some  of  the 
largest  monolithic  slabs  ever  found, 
had  attracted  pilgrims  from  medieval 
times.  Various  traditions  circulated  as 
to  which  famous  sage  had  been  buried 
there:  one  tradition,  ascribing  the 
burial  place  to  Shammai,  first  century 
Jewish  sage,  gave  the  site  its  modern 
Arabic  name,  the  "ruin  of  Shammai.  ' 

And  traditionalists,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  believe  that  at  "Elijah's 
Chair,"  a  square  rock  overlooking  the 
site,  the  Day  of  Redemption  will  be  pro- 
claimed. (Galilee  would  naturally  be 
the  first  to  hear  the  glad  tidings.) 

Meyers  has  identified  this  site  as 
the  Galilean  town  Tekoa,  praised  in  the 
Rabbinic  sources  for  the  purity  of  its 
olive  oil.  A  group  of  ecologists  from 
Cambridge  University,  England  con- 
firmed the  centrality  of  olive  growing 
for  the  economy  of  the  town.  An  agri- 
cultural suburb  of  Meiron  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  it  reached  its  heyday  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  a  time 
when  Christianity  emergedas  the  domi- 
nant religion  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

"Part  of  an  interlocking  network  of 
Jewish  villages,  intermixed  with  small 
Christian       communities,"       Khirbet 


Shema  was  a  thriving  town  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  people.  (A  happy  dis- 
covery of  recent  archeology  suggests 
the  relationship  between  Christians 
and  Jews  was  far  more  harmonious 
than  the  literature  has  suggested:  from 
fourth-fifth  century  Capernaum  a 
group  of  Franciscans  have  reported  a 
church  and  synagogue  facing  each 
other  across  a  street.)  In  modern  terms 
the  population  might  be  described  as 
"solidly  middle  or  lower  class."  They 
lived  in  houses  Meyers  described  "as 
small  as  my  office — which  I  regard  as 
small"  and  possessed  simply  crafted 
material  goods. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
wealthy  remains  of  Meiron.  "There  was 
a  door  lintel  fit  for  Herod  the  Great 
(the  great  Jewish  master  builder)," 
Meyers  reported.  And  he  has  been  ex- 
cavating a  patrician  house  and  an 
elaborate  mall  area  unlike  anything 
found  at  the  more  provincial  Khirbet 
Shema. 

Although  the  people  of  Khirbet 
Shema  lived  a  "bit  off  the  beaten 
track,  they  nevertheless  followed 
scrupulously  the  laws  of  their  tradi- 
tion." 

The  focus  of  the  community  was  a 
synagogue  excavated  in  the  1970-72 
seasons  and  declared  by  the  State  of 
Israel  "to  be  the  least  disturbed  of  any 
yet  found."  Much  of  this  fourth  cen- 
tury structure  was  restored  in  1972. 

In  Rabbinic  times  the  synagogue 
was  conceived  as  a  public  building  for 
communal  prayer  and  education  in  con- 
trast to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
which  had  been  a  House  of  God.  Al- 
though the  synagogue  is  sanctified  by 
God's  presence,  in  Jewish  legal  terms 
the  community's  decision  to  set  aside 
a  place  to  encounter  God  makes  the 
building  holy,  not  only  in  its  functional 
days,  but  also  in  its  decline  and  ruin. 
The  development  of  this  communal 
institution  was  central  for  the  survival 
of  Judaism  through  different  times 
and  places. 

The  discovery  of  the  Khirbet  Shema 
synagogue  was  met  with  much  excite- 
ment, for  nothing  like  it  was  known. 
"A  riddle  of  a  building  in  Galilee 
where  one  might  have  thought  all  syna- 
gogue puzzles  had  been  solved,"  it  de- 
fies classification  within  the  estab- 
lished typology. 

Typical  synagogues  of  the  period  are 
basilica  style,  rectangular  buildings 
with  short  end  walls  facing  Jerusalem, 
the  traditional  orientation  for  prayer, 
and  two  rows  of  columns  paralleling 


the  long  side  walls.  Such  a  proto- 
typical synagogue  has  long  been 
known  to  scholars  at  Meiron. 

The  Khirbet  Shema  synagogue  does 
have  two  columns  paralleling  the  long 
side  walls.  But  the  discovery  of  a  two- 
staged  podium  or  bema  on  the  long 
southern  wall  facing  Jerusalem  indi- 
cated that  worshipers  prayed  toward  a 
long  side  wall  rather  than  the  custo- 
mary short  end  wall.  The  basilica  style 
is  here  used  sideways. 

Oddly  enough,  the  site  itself  seems 
ideally  suited  for  a  traditional  basilica 
style  synagogue  facing  Jerusalem.  To 
build  the  Khirbet  Shema  synagogue 
the  western  wall  had  to  be  carved  out 
of  bedrock  and  the  eastern  side  ex- 
tended with  a  platform  of  fill  held  in  by 
retaining  walls.  Whether  the  architect 
felt  forced  into  this  design  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  previous  building  or  it  ex- 
presses an  architectural  creativity, 
elsewhere  apparent,  is  unknown. 

(Meyers  has  a  personal  theory 
"only  mentioned  in  a  footnote"  that 
the  building  represents  the  continua- 
tion of  an  indigenous  temple  form — 
the  broadhouse — a  rectangular  build- 
ing where  worshipers  faced  a  long  side 
wall  in  prayer — known  from  Israel- 
ite times  and  adapted  to  the  basilica 
style.) 

Other  unique  features  of  the  build- 
ing are  its  eight  columns  each  crowned 
with  a  different  capital  (in  marked 
contrast  to  the  identical  heart-shaped 
columns  of  the  Meiron  synagogue)  and 
some  chambers  found  on  the  western 
side  of  the  building.  A  frescoed  room 
may  have  served  as  a  workplace  for 
scholars  and  adjoining  it — a  small, 
roughly  diamond-shaped  under- 
ground chamber — "the  puzzle  of  the 
1971  season"  has  tentatively  been 
identified  as  agenizah,  a  burial  place 
for  damaged,  worn  or  imperfect  copies 
of  manuscripts,  since  Jewish  law  for- 
bids the  destruction  of  holy  writings  re- 
gardless of  their  condition.  A  platform 
on  the  western  side  may  have  been 
used  as  a  prayer  area  for  the  women, 
although  whether  this  existed  at  the 
time  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Two  entranceways  provided  access 
to  the  hillside  synagogue:  on  the 
north,  worshipers  entered  directly 
from  the  town;  on  the  west,  worship- 
ers descended  from  the  top  of  the 
ridge  down  a  massive  staircase  of 
steps  three  meters  wide.  (The  Meiron 
architects  bypassed  this  problem  by 
simply  cutting  a  "level  site"  into  the 
side  of  a  hill!) 


Artist's  rendition  of  the  interior  of  the  Khirbet  Shema  synagogue.  The 
interior  measures  nine  by  sixteen  meters,  and  could  accomodate  250  people. 


The  two  doorways  were  among  the 
most  impressive  finds  of  the  excavation. 
On  the  north  a  monumental  door- 
way, framed  of  blocks  weighing  over 
two  tons,  supported  a  lintel  decorated 
with  a  carved  seven-branched  candle- 
stick ormenorah  which  was  the  "largest 
ever  found  in  Israel."  This  traditional 
Jewish  symbol  is  now  on  display  at  the 
Rockefeller  Museum  in  Jerusalem  and 
a  replica  has  been  placed  on  the  site. 

The  western  doorway,  the  most 
skillfully  executed  part  of  the  syna- 
gogue, displayed  a  carved  Roman  eagle 
and  wreath  on  the  lintel.  The  Roman 
eagle  is  a  puzzle.  Symbol  of  Roman 
rule,  it  would  have  been  despised  by 
Jews  who  twice  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape Rome's  domination.  Perhaps  suf- 
ficient time  had  elapsed  for  it  to  have 
lost  its  meaning  as  a  Roman  symbol; 
or  conceivably  the  symbol  derives 
from  another  source,  a  reflection  of  the 
messianic  desires  expressed  in  Deu- 
teronomy 32:11: 

"As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttering  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings." 


Although  the  Khirbet  Shema  syna- 
gogue was  the  most  spectacular  find, 
other  remains  told  much  about  the 
town  and  its  people.  Private  dwellings, 
granaries,  cisterns,  and  tombs  were  ex- 
cavated. One  "tomb"  turned  out  to  be 
a  Jewish  ritual  bath,  a  mikveh,  ap- 
propriately located  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  presenting  a  local  ex- 
pert on  mikvehs  some  question  as  to 
whether  it  conformed  to  Jewish  law. 

Among  the  over  four  thousand  arti- 
facts uncovered  were  coins,  jewelry 
and  pottery.  Two  of  the  more  impres- 
sive finds  were  a  Roman  carnelian 
gem  of  Athena  and  an  especially  fine 
ring.  And  two  notably  curious  remains 
were  a  Byzantine  cross  dating  around 
350  A.D.  and  a  five-branched  me- 
norah  on  a  lamp  base  dating  from 
around  600  A.D. 

Although  knowledge  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  early  rabbinic  Judaism 
has  traditionally  come  from  literary 
sources,  scholars  are  now  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  ma- 
terial remains  as  a  supplement  to  an 
exclusively  literary  approach. 


Drawing  by  John  F.  Thompson 
Photo  by  Hendrik  van  Dijk,  Sr. 

"Can  you  imagine  anyone  studying 
American  life  without  studying  our 
physical  environment?"  Meyers 
asked.  "The  principle  is  all  the  more 
true  for  ancient  societies  when  all  lit- 
erary evidence  is  edited.  Stones  and 
monuments  offer  an  objective  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  on  literary 
evidence." 

Or  as  Palestinian  archeologist  Wil- 
liam Foxwell  Albright  once  wrote: 
"Writing  without  artifacts  is  like  flesh 
without  a  skeleton,  and  artifacts  with- 
out writing  are  a  skeleton  without 
flesh." 

The  material  culture  of  Galilee  has 
mostly  been  known  from  surface  sur- 
veys, published  pictures  of  architect- 
ural fragments  and  objets  d'arts.  Lit- 
tle scientific  archeology  has  been 
done  in  the  area  and  Meyers  believes 
Americans'  excavation  techniques  are 
their  greatest  contribution  to  Pales- 
tinian archeology. 

In  recent  decades  two  British  arche- 
ologists — Mortimer  Wheeler  and  Kath- 
leen Kenyon — developed  techniques 
which  have  significantly  improved  the 
interpretability    of    recovered    mate- 
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rials.  It  is  fitting  that  these  techniques 
were  not  developed  on  archeologi- 
cally  rich  sites,  but  rather  in  places 
where  so  little  remained  (as  in  prehis- 
toric sites)  that  the  utmost  care  was 
needed  to  understand  anything. 

Acknowledging  the  need  for  plans 
of  houses,  public  buildings  and  towns 
— the  primary  concern  of  archeology  at 
the  time — Wheeler  and  Kenyon  also  in- 
sisted on  the  need  for  graphic  records 
of  soil  layers  left  by  both  nature  and 
man  in  order  to  understand  the  succes- 
sive occupations  and  abandonments  of 
a  site.  Stratigraphic  archeology  was 
the  method  they  developed  to  attain 
a  vertical  view  of  a  site  in  addition  to 
a  horizontal  one. 

Practitioners  of  this  method  sec- 
tion a  site  into  a  checkerboard  pattern 
of  equal  sized  squares.  At  Khirbet 
Shema  4x4  meter  areas  were  exca- 
vated with  one  meter  partitions  serving 
not  only  as  catwalks,  but  more  im- 
portantly as  balks,  vertical  sections  of 
unexcavated  soil  providing  a  visual 
record  of  human  occupation  and  nat- 
ural deposition.  Scrupulously  main- 
tained ninety  degree  surfaces,  they 
serve  as  checks  against  which  to 
gauge  the  excavations  within  the 
squares.  After  they  are  drawn  and 
photographed  they  become  a  perma- 
nent record  of  a  site's  history. 

Within  the  square,  layers  (loci)  of 
soil  are  distinguished  by  a  combina- 
tion of  color,  texture,  and  composi- 
tion. All  artifacts  are  identified  by  the 
layer  in  which  they  are  found  and 
through  such  a  separation  a  chron- 
ological sequence  is  developed  for  pot- 
tery and  other  artifacts. 

Pottery  is  the  staple  of  archeologi- 
cal  finds.  Its  importance  is  its  preval- 
ence: pots  were  cheap,  easily  broken, 
and  easily  replaced.  Once  broken 
their  sherds  were  virtually  indestructi- 
ble. 

Like  most  things  pots  changed  in 
style  and  it  is  by  these  changes  that 
different  periods  can  be  distinguished. 
Such  a  relative  chronology  can  be 
turned  into  an  absolute  chronology 
after  coins  with  specific  dates  are  con- 
sistently found  within  the  same  layer. 

The  Khirbet  Shema  and  Meiron 
sites  presented  special  methodologi- 
cal problems.  Both  are  natural  hills  with 
uneven  surfaces  and  both  have  large 
quantities  of  stone  architectural  re- 
mains— in  contrast  to  many  sites  in 
Palestine  built  on  flat  land  and  pri- 
marily of  mudbrick.  This  made  a  per- 
fectly  symmetrical    grid   pattern    dif- 


ficult to  use:  at  Khirbet  Shema  a  less 
fixed  grid  pattern  was  found  neces- 
sary and  at  Meiron  the  grid  was 
adapted  to  the  contours  of  the  hill. 

Also  layers  at  sites  of  stone  building 
are  far  more  shallow  than  those  of 
mudbrick  sites.  Collapsed  stones  do 
not  form  the  deep  layers  that  collapsed 
mudbrick  do  and  stones  from  previous 
occupations  are  typically  reused  by 
later  occupants  of  the  site.  It  there- 
fore becomes  difficult  to  discriminate 
and  date  separate  layers. 

The  chronological  sequence  of  one 
site  provides  a  basis  for  compari- 
son with  other  sites.  The  excavations 
at  Khirbet  Shema  and  Meiron  are  es- 
tablishing the  foundations  for  a  chro- 
nology of  pottery  and  artifacts  in 
Galilee  upon  which  other  archeolo- 
gists  can  work. 
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ixcavations  typically  need  lots  of 
workers.  Although  in  earlier  times 
paid  native  laborers  manned  excava- 
tions, today  students  and  volunteers 
often  supply  the  requisite  muscle  and 
energy.  Students  on  Meyers'  expedi- 
tions earn  two  course  credits  from 
Duke. 

The  dig  "attracts  one  of  the  crazi- 
est and  most  wonderful  mixes  of  people 
you  can  imagine,"  Meyers  reported. 
"This  season  in  addition  to  fifty  Duke 
students,  the  president  of  a  plastics 
factory  is  coming,  and  the  president 
of  a  Baptist  junior  college,  and  a 
Catholic  principal  of  a  secondary 
parochial  school."  One  season  a 
former  Playboy  bunny  went  along. 

Digging  for  a  seven-week  season 
with  the  same  group  of  five  to  seven 
people  from  4:30  in  the  morning  to 
12:30  in  the  afternoon  led  people 
to  strongly  identify  with  their  indi- 
vidual work  units  and  each  other. 

"When  you're  living  in  close  quar- 
ters and  working  long  hours  with  your 
hands,  you  develop  a  closeness  that 
you  can't  any  other  way,"  Meyers 
observed.  "Physical  labor  truly  unites 
the  most  unlikely  people." 

The  group  learned  through  digging, 
lectures,  weekly  field  trips  as  well  as 
general  sight  seeing  in  Israel.  Sessions 
with  architects,  pottery  restorers,  and 
photographers  gave  meaning  to  such 
routine  chores  as  washing  pottery. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  students 
taking  the  course  for  credit  were  left 
at  an  unidentified  site  to  determine  the 
most  effective  way  to  dig  it  and  pre- 
dict likely  results.  Asked  how  she  felt 
about   the    test,    Libby    Littleton    '75 


said,  "I  loved  it — it  gave  me  the  chance 
to  play  archeologist!" 

Living  in  A-frame  cottages  in  the 
midst  of  an  orthodox  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  digging  a  site  related  to 
the  origins  of  Judaism  and  Christiani- 
ty, stimulated  many  into  consider- 
ing their  own  religious  background. 
Study  groups  were  formed  and  Jews 
and  Christians  together  explored  local 
churches  and  synagogues. 

Although  many  appreciated  the  per- 
spective gained  by  being  away  from 
the  U.  S.,  some,  exposed  to  continuous 
difference,  had  other  ideas. 

"There  were  these  two  guys  who 
used  to  go  down  to  Jerusalem  and  get 
chicken  and  fry  it  on  weekends — they 
were  so  Southern,"  laughed  Julie  Mc- 
Murray  '74,  a  North  Carolinian  her- 
self. "They'd  go  and  get  black  market 
ham  and  they'd  have  corn  on  the  cob 
and  fried  chicken  right  in  the  midst  of 
this  orthodox  community." 

An  Israel  past  coexists  with  present 
and  the  traditional  and  modern  com- 
mingle in  odd  ways. 

Until  the  archeologists  laid  down  an 
access  road  to  Khirbet  Shema,  few  in 
recent  times  had  bothered  to  make  the 
arduous  climb  up  the  hill.  Then  two 
contrasting  groups  appeared  on  the 
scene:  the  archeologists,  with  their 
equipment  and  their  technology,  and 
along  with  them  the  traditional  pil- 
grims— this  time  in  cars. 

The  motorist-pilgrim  seems  a  bit  re- 
moved from  those  who  trekked  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  order  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  Holy  Land — and  the  scien- 
tist-archeologist  even  more  so.  But  in 
"closing  the  gap  that  separates  mod- 
ern man  from  those  extra-ordinary  days 
of  long  ago  the  likes  of  which  we 
seldom  know"  do  these  archeologists 
not  share  in  this  long  history  of  pil- 
grimage? -R.  P.  M. 
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Healing  Thyself 

By  John  Horton  M.D.  70 
When  a  thief  sees  a  saint  he  notices  his  pocket  first 


Since  leaving  Duke  Medical  School 
four-years  ago,  Dr.  John  Horton  lias  be- 
come a  disciple  of  the  Guru  Maharajji, 
the  fifteen-year-old  Master  from  India, 
and  centered  a  medical  practice  around 
Maharajji 's  teachings  and  his  own  ex- 
perience of  what  is  called  The  Knowl- 
edge. What  follows  is  Dr.  Horton  s  per- 
sonal statement.  -Ed. 


A  he  knowledge  of  self,  revealed  with- 
in a  person  by  Furu  Maharaji  Ji,  puts 
a  person  in  touch  with  profound  healing 
experiences.  These  experiences  can 
be  understood  through  the  different 
perspectives  of  the  disciplines  that  stu- 
dy human  behavior.  Being  a  doctor,  my 
interest  is  treating  disease.  In  this 
context,  the  knowledge  is  a  natural  de- 
velopment in  my  training  as  a  physician. 

In  medical  school.  I  noted  that  so 
much  of  illness  today  is  caused  or  com- 
plicated by  chronic  stress.  The  auto- 
nomic nervous  system  and  endocrine 
glands  (especially  the  adrenals)  are 
for  many  people  functioning  in  a 
state  of  alarm.  The  wear  and  tear  on 
the  body  due  to  the  somatic  expres- 
sions of  fear,  anxiety,  anger,  tension, 
worry,  etc.  seem  to  cause  an  array  of 
"diseases  of  civilization,"  i.e.,  diges- 
tive disorders,  hypertension,  coronary 
artery  disease,  depressions,  arthritis, 
strokes,  ulcers,  allergies,  to  name  a 
few.  In  addition  to  the  direct  effects  of 
chronic  inner  stress,  I  noted  that  the 
ways  in  which  people  tried  to  control 
or  self-treat  stress  added  insult  to  in- 
jury. I  refer  to  such  common  habits  as 
alcohol,  tobacco,  compulsive  work, 
tranquilizers,  pep  pills,  barbiturates, 
hard  drugs,  over-eating  of  rich  and 
sugary  foods,  drinking  ten  cups  of  cof- 
fee a  day,  and  so  on. 

So  what  to  do  for  all  these  prob- 
lems? How  to  treat  stress?  How  to  help 
people  to  become  calm,  reasonable, 
happy  and  productive?  Many  doctors 
feel  that  these  problems  have  nothing 
to  do  with  being  a  doctor:  those  are 
for  psychologists,  ministers,  teachers, 
social  workers.  Yet  most  people  look 


to  a  doctor  when  any  feeling  of  dis- 
ease strikes.  Even  if  he  does  not 
treat  them,  he  must  know  something 
of  the  solution  for  such  problems  if  he 
is  to  properly  refer  them. 

So  during  my  medical  training.  I 
examined  the  means  available  to  help 
people  find  balance  within  them- 
selves: tranquilizers,  various  schools 
of  psychotherapy,  common-sense 
talking,  sports,  artistic  interests,  and 
service  to  others  were  among  the 
popular  approaches  doctors  and  other 
humanitarians  were  using.  For  some 
people  these  worked  out  well,  but 
many  others  went  from  one  thing  to 
another,  or  settled  for  something  that 
did  not  make  them  really  happy. 

Then  I  began  to  recognize  a  whole 
direction  of  thought  and  observation 
that  points  toward  societal  and  cul- 
tural factors  as  being  the  cause  of  so 
much  disease.  In  this  thinking,  factors 
such  as  poverty,  racism,  affluence, 
meaninglessness  in  life,  erosion  of 
moral  standards,  world  conflict,  are 
felt  to  be  the  reasons  for  anxiety  and 
its  consequent  physical  problems. 

Certainly  this  is  true  to  some  extent, 
because  we  live  within  a  culture  and 
a  world  and  cannot  help  but  be  af- 
fected by  it.  A  clear  example  is  the 
lack  of  funds  to  institute  comprehen- 
sive preventive  health  care  for  the 
poor  because  of  military  needs.  In  poor 
people,  we  see  far-advanced,  prevent- 
able ills.  Likewise  the  mental  break- 
down of  a  woman  whose  son  is  a  POW 
for  two  years  is  a  result  of  war.  War. 
poverty,  racism,  global  power  plays, 
corrupt  government,  all  continue 
with  us  seemingly  helpless  victims. 
What  can  a  doctor  do? 

Physicians  are  traditionally  looked 
to  as  virtuous  wise  men,  so  perhaps 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  work  to- 
ward changing  these  societal  factors 
that  are  making  our  patients  and  our- 
selves ill.  Ourselves  ill?  Now  here  is  an 
interesting  question  that  began  to  oc- 
cur to  me.  If  much  illness  comes  from 
the  stress  of  individual  lives  and  also 
from     cultural     problems,     then     what 


about  the  doctor  who  is  facing  these 
same  problems?  Might  we  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind?  Might  we  have  difficulty  treat- 
ing disease  if  we  are  also  enmeshed 
in  the  same  diseases?  Perhaps  when 
we  diagnose  an  ulcer  or  hypertension 
or  depression  and  give  medicine  and 
advice,  we  really  can't  be  curing  the 
problem  because  we  may  either  not 
see  nor  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
the  underlying  causes.  So  I  began  to 
try  to  discover  the  parameters  of  our 
social  problems:  war,  poverty,  racism, 
greed,  corruption,  with  a  view  to  how 
I  might  help  my  patients. 

In  medical  school  some  of  us  tried 
to  remedy  immediate  problems  by 
working  for  poor  people  to  enable  them 
to  have  their  own  clinics.  The  feeling 
was  that  if  people  would  begin  to  care 
for  themselves,  they  could  use  doctors 
and  health-care  facilities  in  ways  more 
compatible  with  their  needs.  We  felt 
that  there  was  some  conflict  between 
the  goals  of  scientifically-oriented  med- 
icine in  a  medical  center  and  human- 
istic patient-oriented  medicine.  So 
Durham's  Edgemont  Clinic  was  born. 
And  yet  this  was  no  solution.  It  gave 
our  youthful  idealism  an  outlet  but  it 
did  nothing  to  change  the  societal  fac- 
tors that  cause  a  conflict  between  peo- 
ple and  institutions,  scientists  and 
practitioners,  students  and  teachers. 
(Certainly,  though,  such  ventures  do 
help  us  to  see  one  another  more  as 
human  beings  and  less  as  stereo- 
typed characters.) 

As  an  intern  at  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  conditions  were  worse. 
There  I  felt  helpless  to  really  treat  or 
cure  the  endless  stream  of  psychotics, 
alcoholics,  poor  people,  drug  addicts, 
counter-culture  youth  who  came  in, 
got  a  bit  patched  up,  and  then  went 
out  for  more.  Even  the  lovely  green 
hills  of  northern  California  or  the 
white  beaches  of  Big  Sur  and  Carmel 
could  not  bring  me  rest  from  suffer- 
ing, because  now  it  was  getting  in- 
side. I  began  to  see  in  myself  and  my 
fellow  doctors  more  frustrations,  more 
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despair,  more  anger,  more  cynicism.  I 
watched  rather  horrified  as  we  be- 
came increasingly  bureaucratic,  an- 
gry, impatient,  and  generally  inhu- 
mane. Our  plans  changed  and  we  be- 
gan looking  for  a  way  out — specialty, 
money,  travel,  and  for  some  drugs  and 
dropping  out.  I  felt  more  and  more  a 
need  to  understand  the  causes  of  all 
this  suffering  in  my  patients,  my  col- 
leagues, and  myself. 

I  became  more  interested  in  philoso- 
phy. Why  is  human  life  on  this  planet 
at  this  time  so  desperate  and  painful? 
Before  leaving  Duke  I  had  a  couple 
of  conversations  with  Dr.  Eugene 
Stead  and  we  spoke  of  such  things. 
People  respect  and  admire  and  love 
Dr.  Stead  because  within  the  turmoil 
of  this  life  he  seems  to  have  a  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  detachment 
which  makes  him  able  to  be  calm  and 
helpful.  Furthermore,  his  character  is 
virtuous.  In  times  when  most  men  are 
so  selfish,  his  qualities  of  selflessness 
and  dedication  loom  large. 

When  speaking  with  him,  I  was  most 
struck  with  his  existential  state.  He 
seemed  to  be  deeply  concentrated 
within  himself  and  able  to  be  fully  in 
the  moment.  As  we  spoke  about  the  na- 
ture of  human  suffering,  he  pointed 
out  that  most  people  live  their  lives 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  both  of 
which  don't  actually  exist  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  shared  his  experience  that 
if  one  is  totally  and  selflessly  aware  of 
the  present,  life  is  magnificent.  He 
experienced  a  continual  "flow  of  ex- 
citing, meaningful  moments.  He  felt 
that  suffering  is  due  to  people's  pre- 
occupation with  the  past  or  the  future 
without  attention  to  the  moment.  He 
felt  that  human  beings  have  a  deep 
rational  capacity  for  reason,  clarity, 
virtue  and  love;  but  that  we  are  rarely 
aware  of  it.  Sometimes,  rarely,  in  a 
moment  everyone  experiences  the  nat- 
ural state  of  inner  perfection:  a  mo- 
ment of  love  with  another,  a  time  of 
deep  solitude,  helping  another  person, 
a  period  of  creative  ability;  during  such 
times,  life  appears  fresh,  full  and 
wonderful — we  are  fulfilled.  And  yet 
these  times  end. 

But  my  thinking  was  that,  if  this  is 
a  natural  state,  why  can  not  all  people 
continuously  experience  it?  Such  a 
blessed  or  illuminated  state  has  been 
described  by  men  we  call  genius — 
Einstein  and  Schweitzer.  But  what 
about  for  ordinary  people  like  you  and 
me?  Because  certainly,  I  knew  that  I 
was  not  such  a  great  being  and  yet  I 


would  like  to  know  fully  human  virtue 
and  love.  Also,  it  was  clear  that  if  all 
people  were  to  be  in  such  a  good  state 
of  being,  then  greed,  anger,  selfish- 
ness, pride,  would  decrease.  In  this 
state  there  is  a  recognition,  not  of  in- 
tellect, but  a  deep  immediate  aware- 
ness of  our  common  humanity.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  (or  shall  we 
call  it,  the  God)  that  is  within  all  of  us. 

This  most  precious  state  of  being  is 
actually  an  awareness  of  pure  truth 
and  pure  consciousness.  One  moment 
of  it  is  so  powerful,  that  people  do  al- 
most anything  to  attain  it:  tasting,  aus- 
terities, near  death  experiences,  psy- 
chedelics,  solitude.  And  yet,  the  great 
religious  teachers  such  as  Christ  or 
the  Buddha  or  Muhammad  claimed 
that  such  a  state  is  man's  birthright, 
his  true  state  of  being.  People  who  ex- 
perience it  do  not  characterize  it  by  a 
religious  dogma,  they  know  it  as  the 
natural  and  tme  realization  of  self. 
Such  experiences  can  transform  a  man 
and  till  him  with  the  energy  and  vitali- 
ty to  really  perform  wise  and  good  ac- 
tions; and  in  tact  it  is  only  such  ex- 
perience that  allows  a  man  to  be  wise 
and  to  have  the  patience  and  integrity 
to  act  for  the  harmony  of  all. 

So  from  my  momentary  experiences 
with  this  state  of  consciousness  and  con- 
versations with  a  few  other  doctors 
who  had  experienced  die  healing 
power  of  such  experiences,  I  decided 
to  see  if  there  were  any  practical  and 
scientific  way  that  people  might  find 
it.  I  saw  this  investigation  as  fully 
within  die  scope  of  my  responsibilities 
as  a  physician.  For  without  myself  be- 
ing in  such  a  state,  I  knew  the  help  that 
I  could  give  others  would  be  limited. 
Without  having  some  means  to  pre- 
cisely and  scientifically  heal  the  mind, 
I  knew  that  many  people  would  not 
be  helped.  So  theology,  philosophy, 
existential  psychology,  and  Eastern 
religions  occupied  my  mind.  How  to 
reach  such  a  state?  All  sources  pointed 
toward  the  necessity  of  a  teacher  or 
one  who  knew  this  state  of  perfection 
totally  and  could  communicate  or 
teach  it  to  others. 

During  this  time  I  also  was  becom- 
ing interested  in  so-called  unorthodox 
areas  of  medicine,  from  acupuncture 
to  herbs  and  fasting.  I  decided  to  take 
some  time  to  travel  and  investigate 
diese  areas  of  medicine  and  to  see 
whether  anyone  knew  how  to  reach 
the  true  self.  After  about  three 
months,  I  had  concluded  that:  1. 
Many  people  believed  in  or  had  ex- 


perienced this  true  self,  but  none 
knew  a  precise  or  scientific  way  to 
do  it.  2.  There  are  many  spiritual  teach- 
ers, but  none  of  them  were  in  the  place 
where  they  could  reveal  die  true  self 
to  anyone.  3.  There  are  a  number  of 
unorthodox  healing  modalities  that 
seem  to  have  a  practical  application 
within  orthodox  medicine. 

My  investigation  finished,  I  was 
preparing  to  go  back  to  San  Francisco 
when  someone  told  me  that  Guru 
Maharaj  Ji  was  able  to  reveal  this 
experience,  to  show  one  precisely  how 
to  gradually  experience  it  all  the  time. 
With  great  skepticism,  I  went  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years, 
through  many  different  ways,  I  have 
tested  the  validity  of  this  Knowledge 
in  my  life  and  in  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  other  disciples  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  India.  I  know  it  to  be 
valid  and  perfect  in  its  effects  on  the 
mind.  People  seriously  practicing  it 
experience  mental  and  physical 
changes  that  are  remarkable. 

From  the  physiological  and  biologi- 
cal point  of  view  as  a  physician,  I  can 
understand  the  effects  of  this  Knowl- 
edge in  terms  of  evolutionary  change 
within  the  brain  and  endocrine  systems. 
The  nature  of  consciousness  itself  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  translate  into  the 
concepts  of  the  experimental  data  of 
biology.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
is  that  which  is  actually  observing, 
understanding,  and  feeling.  Plato 
dealt  with  this  situation  when  he 
spoke  of  what  we  observe  externally 
in  the  world  as  a  reflection  of  an  inner 
source.  He  also  spoke  about  true  form 
as  being  an  internal  archetype  which 
can  potentially  be  manifest  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  It  is-as  if  all  of  life  were 
an  hourglass  with  one  side  being  the 
world  of  material  things  and  the  other 
being  inner  consciousness.  Man  is  at 
the  midway  point  and  has  access  to 
both  areas.  In  a  general  sense,  the  East 
has  explored  inner  consciousness  to 
reach  the  source  of  life  and  the  West 
has  explored  the  material  world  to 
reach  the  secret  of  life.  Thus  die  wis- 
dom of  Asia  is  in  the  perfection  of  the 
inner  life  with  some  neglect  of  theTiia- 
terial  world  and  die  opposite  in  die 
West.  Eventually,  both  reach  the  same 
point — the  source.  Interestingly,  de- 
scriptions of  the  nature  of  life  written 
by  physicists  who  are  looking  at  ener- 
gy and  subatomic  particles  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  descriptions  of  the 
nature  of  life  by  saints  and  sages.  Both 
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are  dealing  with  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  a  boundless,  eternal,  unchang- 
ing energy  source  which  simply  mani- 
fests in  different  ways.  Both  are  awe- 
struck at  the  beauty  of  the  harmony  and 
perfection  that  exists  when  one  looks  be- 
low the  surface. 

Now,  what  the  sages  say  is  that  if 
man  experiences  this  perfect  energy 
source  it  will  transform  him  so  that  he 
becomes  a  perfect  man — a  man  in  har- 
mony and  balance  with  himself,  with 
others,  and  all  of  nature.  Certainly  a 
point  everyone  would  like  to  reach. 
(Interestingly,  Einstein  wrote  that 
man  suffers  because  of  his  feelings  of 
separateness  from  nature.  He  writes 
that  the  purpose  of  life  is  to  overcome 
this  separateness  and  experience  the 
harmony  of  all  life.)  Very  good,  but 
how  to  do  it? 

The  ancient  scientists  of  Greece, 
India,  and  China,  and  many  modern 
Western  scientists,  have  recognized 
man's  brain  as  an  interface  between  the 
spiritual  and  physical.  So  within  man's 
brain  there  must  be  a  transforming 
system.  Ancient  peoples  simply  named 
the  pineal  gland  as  performing  this 
function.  From  the  literature  of  many 
civilizations,  we  see  mention  of  this 
gland  as  transforming  spiritual  energy 
into  mental  and  biological  energy. 
From  this  point  of  control  man's 
awareness  can  be  turned  to  the  pure 
consciousness  of  peace,  love,  and 
wisdom  which  already  exists.  At  this 
moment  radio  waves  are  being  propa- 
gated wherever  we  are  sitting,  yet 
if  we  have  no  radio  receiver  turned 
on  them,  we  will  not  hear  any  music. 
In  the  same  way  with  the  subtle  and 
perfect  harmonies  within  our  con- 
sciousness; the  receiver  must  be  acti- 
vated. 

Besides  this  literature  from  the  an- 
cients about  the  pineal  gland,  there 
are  people  with  profound  experiences 
with  the  inner  light  shown  by  Guru 
Maharaj  Ji.  When  people  experi- 
ence this  clear,  very  bright,  self-efful- 
gent light  many  deep  spiritual  or  phi- 
losophical truths  are  recognized.  Pas- 
sions and  negative  mind  states  disap- 
pear and  one  feels  a  pure,  loving, 
wise  attitude.  All  this  can  happen  in  a 
moment  or  two  of  experiencing  one's 
identity  with  this  light.  Such  ex- 
periences are  universally  reported  by 
people  all  over  the  world  who  have 
been  regularly  practicing  meditation 
for  some  months.  Longer  or  shorter 
depending  upon  the  individual. 

So    what    does    modern    scientific 


research  have  to  say  about  the  pineal? 
After  many  years  of  thinking  it  to  be 
a  vestigial  gland,  there1  is  now  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  mysteri- 
ous thing  that  sits  in  the  middle  of 
the  brain.  Some  researchers  now  feel 
that  it  is  an  important  neuroendo- 
crine gland,  that  it  may  regulate  the 
entire  glandular  and  autonomic  ner- 
vous system  through  its  influence  on 
the  limbic  system,  hypothalmus,  and 
pituitary  glands  (these  systems  have 
to  do  with  all  instructional  drives,  i.e. 
sex,  eating,  survival  instincts,  com- 
petition, etc.,  as  well  as  emotional  ex- 
pression and  internal  metabolism). 
It  secretes  its  hormones  directly  into 
the  brain  and  cerebrospinal  fluid,  it 
effects  the  synthesis  and  distribution  of 
important  brain  chemicals,  and  its 
function  in  man  is  thought  by  one 
group  of  researchers  to  involve  a  ma- 
turing of  abstract  thinking  and  practi- 
cal problem-solving  ability,  drive  dis- 
charge, and  consciousness.  These  latter 
effects  are  all  seen  in  people  who  are 
meditating. 

Moreover,  other  researchers  have 
shown  diat  the  pineal  has  a  calming  ef- 
fect on  an  overstressed  autonomic 
nervous  system.  As  mentioned  above, 
many  physicians  see  the  cause  of 
psychosomatic  disease  and  much  of 
man's  current  illness  as  being  the  re- 
sult of  chronic  stresses.  Again,  the 
practical  effects  of  meditation  in 
modifying  or  curing  people  with 
psychosomatic  diseases  is  very  ap- 
parent in  the  lives  of  meditators. 

Interestingly,  there  are  researchers 
who  point  toward  aberrant  pineal 
hormones  as  the  cause  of  schizo- 
phrenia and  indeed  the  potent  phe- 
nothiazine  tranquilizers,  which  have 
revolutionized  the  treatment  of  psy- 
chosis, are  concentrated  more  than 
ten  times  more  in  the  pineal  glands  of 
experimental  animals  than  in  any 
other  brain  structure.  In  studying 
children  with  non-destructive  tumors 
of  the  pineal,  researchers  have  re- 
marked on  the  unusual  interest  they 
show  in  the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
nature  of  God.  Moreover,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  very  gentle,  peaceful,  and 
helpful. 

Probably  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  specificity  and  scientific  validity  of 
the  Knowledge  in  bringing  genuine 
peace  of  mind  is  the  rigorous  internal  in- 
vestigation of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  are  experiencing  it.  No  matter  what 
is  said  about  Guru  Maharaj  Ji,  or  the 
imperfections  of  the  Divine  Light  Mis- 


sion, or  the  excesses  of  disciples,  they 
say  nothing  about  the  truth  of  the 
inner  peace  experienced.  So  many 
people  from  all  types  of  previous  ex- 
periences— nuns,  hippies,  housewives, 
secretaries,  scientists,  educators,  art- 
ists, drug  addicts — have  rigorously 
tested  the  knowledge  within  them- 
selves and  see  that  it  brings  peace.  For 
most  people,  it  is  a  slow,  gradual  un- 
folding of  a  hidden,  but  truly  peaceful 
and  perfect  self.  Much  like  a  cater- 
pillar goes  into  a  cocoon  stage  before 
becoming  a  butterfly,  so  many  disci- 
ples go  deep  within  themselves  be- 
fore emerging  fully  transformed.  For 
these  people,  Mission  centers  provide  a 
life  that  is  simple  and  completely  dedi- 
cated to  the  full  realization  of  the 
Knowledge. 

However,  most  people  continue  in 
their  usual  lives,  be  they  students  or 
housewives  or  businessmen,  and  ex- 
perience a  gradual  enlightenment  and 
change  in  their  lives.  As  a  person  be- 
comes one  with  his  true  self,  he  utilizes 
his  life  for  the  uplifting  of  all  man- 
kind: he  simply  acts  in  increasing 
harmony  to  benefit  others  and  experi- 
ences his  own  increasing  well-being 
and  productivity.  Over  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years,  Guru  Maharaj  Ji  has 
provided  me  with  opportunities  to 
learn  and  practice  a  type  of  medicine 
which  can  effectively  deal  with  the 
whole  person — body,  mind,  and  soul. 
This  is  a  type  of  health  care  which 
recognizes  the  perfectibility  of  man's 
physical  and  mental  life.  I  refer  to  a 
statement  Thomas  Edison  made,  that 
the  doctor  of  the  future  will  not  give 
his  patients  medicines  but  will  teach 
them  about  the  human  body  and  the 
prevention  of  illness.  Such  a  medicine 
is  at  once  the  most  ideal  and  the  most 
practical. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  about  seven  hun- 
dred people  lived  for  two  months  at 
Guru  Maharaj  Ji's  small  ashram  in 
Hardwar,  India.  During  these  months, 
many  people  went  through  personal 
transformations  that  easily  would  have 
taken  years  in  a  less  intense  environ- 
ment. For  me  it  was  the  fulfillment  of 
a  dream. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  be  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  for  a  group  of  intel- 
ligent people  who  wanted  to  learn  to 
care  for  themselves.  As  "luck"  would 
have  it,  I  was  the  only  doctor  among 
the  group  so  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  a  practice  and  even  a 
small  infirmary.  There  were,  in  this 
group,  many  people  who  were  experi- 
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enced,  sincere  practitioners  of  vari- 
ous healing  arts  such  as  massage,  herb- 
al medicine,  hatha  yoga,  fasting, 
chiropractice,  naturopathy,  and  even 
"spiritual  healing."  Many  psycho- 
therapists were  present.  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  trust,  we  were  able  to  work 
together  and  discover  some  basic 
aspects  of  the  prevention  and  heal- 
ing of  disease.  The  principles  we  dis- 
covered are  nothing  new,  but  we  also 
saw  that  unless  these  principles  are 
firmly  followed,  a  person  will  not  get 
perfect  health  care.  The  next  fall 
three  thousand  Western  people  lived 
together  at  Prem  Nagar  Ashram  in 
Hardwar  and  we  had  a  large  infirmary 
and  clinic  to  serve  this  group  and 
many  Indian  people  as  well.  We  had  a 
staff  of  about  150,  including  ten 
M.D.'s,  twenty  nurses,  and  numerous 
psychotherapists,  massage  therapists, 
nutritionists,  herbologists. 

During  this  month  we  had  a  great 
opportunity  to  evaluate  and  utilize 
many  so-called  unorthodox  forms  of 
health  care.  Also  we  refined  our  under- 
standing of  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
cause  disease  and  the  power  of  under- 
standing, love,  and  will  to  cure  it.  Dur- 
ing both  diese  experiences  in  India, 
Guru  Maharaj  Ji  and  His  oldest  dis- 
ciples gave  us  much  guidance  and  di- 
rection in  integrating  our  scientific  ex- 
pertise with  the  spiritual  and  psycho- 
logical insight  we  experienced.  This 
integration  was  and  is  now  going  on 
most  immediately  within  ourselves. 
The  perfection  of  ourselves  is  a  neces- 
sary first  step  before  we  can  be  wise 
and  compassionate  doctors.  In  short, 
the  adage  of  "Doctor,  Heal  Thyself  is 
something  we  must  take  seriously  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  offer  health  care 
services  which  are  untainted  by  de- 
sires for  profit,  prestige,  or  status,  or 
by  unbalanced  scientific  curiosity. 

Now  we  are  to  the  point  of  setting 
up  two  clinic  centers  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic and  continue  the  evolution  of  what 
I  feel  will  be  the  health  care  of  the 
future.  I  will  be  practicing  with  Dr. 
Robert  Hallowitz  in  Bethesda,  Man- 
land.  He  is  just  finishing  two  years  at 
the  N.I.M.H.  in  the  laboratory  of 
Brain  Evolution  and  Behavior.  Since 
receiving  Knowledge  from  Guru 
Maharaj  Ji,  he  has  found  practical 
answers  to  questions  about  the  nature 
of  consciousness  and  means  for  fur- 
ther human  evolution  that  were  his  rea- 
sons for  being  in  research. 

Within  the  context  of  a  family-orien- 
ted general  practice,  we  will  gradu- 
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ally  introduce  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  health  education  and  preven- 
tive medicine.  Our  present  setting  al- 
lows for  offering  psychotherapy,  mas- 
sage therapy,  and  other  subtle  physi- 
cal therapies.  We  intend  to  use  nurse 
practitioners  and  paraprofessional 
people  to  allow  for  sufficient  time  to 
know  and  care  for  our  patients  as 
people. 

The  development  of  large-scale 
health  services  based  on  the  princi- 
ples that  we  are  discovering  will  be 
increasing  as  more  professionals  re- 
ceive Knowledge,  as  there  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  physiology  and  biology 
of  meditation,  and  as  practitioners 
hunger  for  a  place  to  practice  truly  hu- 
manitarian health  care. 

Doctors  and  other  health  personnel 
must  be  selfless,  compassionate,  and 
knowledgeable  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul.  Of  course,  they  must  be  techni- 
cally competent  and  willing  to  learn 
and  share  with  other  practitioners. 
Another  principle  is  an  emphasis  on 
prevention  and  health  education  for 
individuals,  families,  and  communi- 
ties. Our  ideal  is  for  people  to  leam 
enough  about  nutrition,  exercise,  men- 
tal health,  and  relief  of  stress  that  they 
will  be  able  to  prevent  most  illness 
themselves. 


In  ancient  China,  a  man  went  to  his 
doctor  once  a  year.  At  that  time,  the 
doctor  gave  whatever  treatment  and 
advice  was  necessary  to  maintain  or 
improve  his  health.  For  dlis  sen  ice  he 
was  paid.  Then  during  the  year,  if  the 
man  fell  ill,  it  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  physician  to  cure  him  or 
find  someone  who  coidd.  For  this  ser- 
vice, he  was  not  paid.  In  such  a  sys- 
tem, both  doctor  and  patient  are  en- 
couraged to  work  together  to  improve 
health.  The  present  health  care  sys- 
tem is  too  much  oriented  towards 
disease  and  we  hope  to  begin  to 
orient  people  towards  health. 

Another  principle  is  not  so  much  to 
separate  the  body  and  mind,  but  to 
offer  people  the  practical  help  to  solve 
psychological,  social,  and  spiritual 
problems  that  cause  or  predispose  to 
ill  health.  Also  in  recognition  of  the 
over-use  of  medications,  we  will  be 
working  with  people  in  such  primary 
areas  as  nutrition,  exercise,  and  the  re- 
lief of  emotional  tension.  Going  to  a 
doctor  can  be  a  learning  experience  as 
well  as  bringing  relief  to  immediate 
suffering.  In  fact  if  people  are  open  we 
will  be  able  to  lead  to  a  means  to  com- 
pletely relieve  future  suffering.  This 
means  is  the  Knowledge  shown  by  Guru 
Maharaj  Ji. 
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It's  a  long  way 

down  here 
from  the  Mountains 

More  fun  than  a  barrel  of  Joe  College 


W  ho'd  have  ever  thought  it — gospel 
music  on  the  Chapel  quad. 

(On  Saturday  night,  no  less.) 

With  James  B.  Duke  looking  sternly 
on  and  a  wedding  party  forming  for  pic- 
tures on  the  Chapel  steps,  down  on  die 
quad  on  a  platform  of  two-by-fours  the 
Gospel  Jubilators  were  singing  the 
Word  for  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  or  so 
people,  along  with  assorted  cows, 
sheep,  and  hogs. 

One  weekend  last  spring,  the  Uni- 
versity Union  sponsored  a  "North 
Carolina  Folklife  Festival"  at  Duke,  a 
two-day  celebration  of  Appalachian 
crafts,  music,  dance,  and  living  that 
turned  the  Chapel  quadrangle — en- 
closed by  die  neo-gothic  buildings  of 
the  Union,  the  Chapel,  and  the  library 
— into  a  fair  out  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  peglegged  black  man  with  a  can  of 
beer  in  his  hip  pocket,  playing  a  har- 
monica and  singing  the  off-color  songs 
he'd  sung  through  fifty  years  that  had 
seen  him  ride  boxcars  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other;  people  rid- 
ing up  the  Chapel  drive  on  horses;  a 
couple  of  bluegrass  pickers  who  made 
it  to  the  bigtime  in  the  forties,  play- 
ing together  for  the  first  time  in  nine 
years;  an  old  character  with  a  Gabby 
Hayes  beard  showing  his  silverwork; 
another  character  demonstrating  how 
you  run  a  still  to  a  bunch  of  grinning 
college  kids. 

"This  is  more  fun  than  Joe  College," 
somebody  said. 

.Abstracting,  there  was  more  to  it 
than  a  good  time  to  be  had  by  all.  The 
people  of  the  Appalachian  piedmont 
and   highlands   and   their   indigenous 


culture  are  more  and  more  rapidly 
falling  into  the  circular  file  of  Vanish- 
ing America,  memorialized  only  in  the 
typecasting  of  Jed  Clampett  and  John- 
Boy  Walton  and  Thunder  Road. 

"In  one  sense  this  follows  aestheti- 
cal  bounds,"  Whisnant  said,  "but  there 
is  a  political  content  to  this  judg- 
ment." 

According  to  David  Whisnant  A.M. 
'62,  Ph.D.  '65,  who  is  currently 
working  on  a  book  on  Appalachian 
development  and  is  soon  to  take  a  job 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  "Lack  of  communication 
has  distorted  the  true  being"  of  the 
Appalachian  people.  "Their  lives  are 
as  rich  and  complex  as  those  of  any 
people,  anywhere." 

The  Folklife  Festival  was  originated 
by  several  members  of  the  now-defunct 
Duke  Folksong  Society  who  were  still 
on  campus  this  spring,  when  a  supply 
became  available  of  unused  student 
government  money.  Craft  fairs  and  folk 
concerts  are  not  unusual  at  colleges, 
but  most  of  the  time  diey  are  offered 
purely  as  entertainment.  A  "folklife 
festival,"  conceived  as  an  exhibition 
of  a  culture  across-the-board,  has  a 
certain  power,  Whisnant  opined,  that 
"forces  Duke  into  recognition  of  the 
cultural  imbalance  that  exists  at  this 
university. 

"Duke  is  a  classic  example  of  an 
established  institution  supporting  high 
culture  and  ignoring  local  cultural 
heritage." 

The  judgment  is  not  Duke's  alone,  of 
course.  Some  efforts,  such  as  Foxfire 
magazine,  have  been  made  at  at  least 
preserving  a  record  of  its  having  been, 


but  outside  of  a  few  folklore  societies 
and  scattered  aficionados  the  way  of 
life  of  the  Southern  highlands  and 
backwoods  is  being  left  to  wither  away 
practically  ignored. 

And  it  is  withering,  fast.  The  mass 
media  forces  that  are  homogenizing 
all  America  have  worn  away  the  sense 
of  identity  of  these  long-isolated  peo- 
ple, and  their  dignity.  Within  a  genera- 
tion virtually  no  trace  will  be  left  of  a 
culture  that  has  endured  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  Whisnant,  an  Ashe- 
ville  native,  noted  that  no  school  he 
ever  attended  had  treated  the  sur- 
rounding culture  as  anything  worthy 
of  attention.  Appalachian  culture, 
popularly  depicted  in  a  mixture  of 
nostalgia,  condescension,  downright 
ignorance  and  outright  riducule,  ap- 
pears to  growing  generations  as  a 
heritage  to  be  ashamed  of  and  buried. 

"This  breaks  you  loose  from  your 
origins  and  sources  of  strength," 
Whisnant  said.  "If  the  indoctrination 
is  strong  enough  you  will  leave  the  re- 
gion. 

"In  most  cases  it  is  the  educated 
who  are  leaving.  In  effect,  this  leaves 
the  area  more  vulnerable  to  power- 
ful governmental  and  economic  in- 
terests." 

Whisnant,  presently  on  leave  from 
the  English  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  cited  the  potential  value  of 
festivals  like  the  one  at  Duke  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  pride  in  indigenous 
culture. 

"If  these  festivals  can  happen 
enough  times  in  enougb  states,  this 
alienation  in  young  people  may  re- 
verse itself." 
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There's  a  possible  adverse  effect, 
too,  though — that  the  good-old-days 
nostalgia  that  people  might  come 
away  from  an  event  with  will  only  rein- 
force the  stereotypes:  stereotypes  that 
are  "crippling"  to  many  people  "who 
could  help  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  if 
only  they  could  invest  their  abilities  in 
Appalachia,  instead  of  struggling  to 
overcome  the  unjustified  stigma  of 
their  rural  roots." 

"The  heritage  of  generations," 
Whisnant  wrote  in  an  essay  for  the 
Chronicle,  "now  in  our  custody,  must 
be  celebrated  as  objects  worth)  of 
pride,  not  sublimated  in  the  name  of 
cultural  unity.  Only  when  that  heritage 
is  respected  both  by  its  heirs  and  their 
neighbors  will  the  culture  that  pro- 
duced the  traditions  exhibited  this 
weekend  survive  to  preserve  them." 

And  that's  what  a  folklife  festival  is 
all  about. 

According  to  the  festival's  co-or- 
ganizers George  Holt  '74  and  Dyan 
Britz  '74  (a  Texan  and  a  New  Yorker), 
music  was  the  most  important  single 
element  of  the  weekend.  Because, 
Miss  Britz  said,  "The  state  of  genuine 
traditional  music  in  this  country  is  in 
a  lot  worse  shape  than  that  of  the 
crafts." 

There  was  also  the  hope  of  coun- 
teracting the  popular  notion  of  what 
folk  music  is.  The  musicians  playing 
on  the  quad  that  spring  evening 
learned  their  music  from  growing  up 
with  it,  from  uncles  and  granddaddys 
and  neighbors  down  the  road:  people 
for  whom — and  for  whose  ancestors — 
music  was  recreation  on  Sunday-after- 
noon  front  porches  or  celebration  after 
crops  were  in.  And  back  in  the  days  be- 
fore general  literacy  and  die  invasion 
of  radio,  the  legends  and  ballads  that 
were  told  and  sung  around  the  hills  and 
hollows  also  served  as  vehicles  of  local 
history,  morality,  and  culture. 

"Folk  music,"  Holt  maintained,  "is 
not  Joan  Baez  and  Pete  Seeger." 

(Nor  is  it  what  one  will  find  pre- 
dominant on  the  truckstop  jukeboxes 
of  downhome  America.  No  less  a  pa- 
triarch of  mountain  music  than  Grand- 
pa Jones  has  been  heard  to  lament  the 
proliferation  of  "skin  music"  in  the 
country  trade — songs  like  You  ve  Never 
Been  This  Far  Before  and  Almost  Per- 
suaded— and  the  Wabash  Cannonball 
doesn't  reallv  stop  at  Oprvland, 
U.S.A.) 

There  was  music  in  plenty  on  the 
quad  that  weekend.  Blues,  bluegrass, 


gospel.  Like  Peg  Leg  Sam,  also  known 
as  Arthur  Jackson,  the  hobo  with  his 
blues  harmonica  who  used  to  travel 
with  an  Indian's  medicine  show  when 
he  wasn't  hopping  freight  trains;  and 
Libba  Cotten  from  Chapel  Hill,  who 
taught  herself  to  play  guitar  and  wrote 
the  classic  song  Freight  Train;  the 
Golden  Echoes  from  Creedmoor,  a 
gospel  group  resplendent  in  pink  and 
red,  doing  the  best  version  of  Death  on 
the  Highway  this  side  of  the  late 
Dizzy  Dean. 

During  the  Depression,  Durham  was 
the  center  of  a  distinctive  style  of 
blues  music.  The  Blue  Sky  Boss — to- 
gether at  Duke  for  the  first  time  since 
1965 — used  to  broadcast  out  of  Raleigh 
at  a  time  in  the  '30's  and  '40's  when 
they  were  cutting  125  RCA  records 
and  setting  a  standard  for  "traditional" 
music  that  has  informed  many  a  Nash- 
ville headliner;  and  sections  of  the 
Carolina  mountains  have  always  been 
rich  lodes  of  instrumental  style. 

Page  Auditorium  was  close  to  full 
for  a  Friday-night  concert,  and  all 
day  long  Friday  and  Saturday  there 
were  crowds  out  on  the  quad  around  the 
potters  and  silversmiths  and  leather- 
workers  and  blacksmith;  and  the  bar- 
becue that  had  to  cook  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  it  was  served  up  for  Sat- 
urday-night supper;  and  die  square 
dance  and  the  doggers  and  the  quilt- 
ers,  weavers,  moonshiners,  whittlers, 
and  the  guys  who  were  building  a  log 
cabin  like  great-granddaddy  did;  and 
the  chainlink  pens  where  some  real, 
live,  genuine  barnyard  animals  were 
on  display. 


(Which  were  cause  for  some  con- 
sternation when  for  a  while  it  was 
feared  that  the  animals  couldn't  be  re- 
moved before  time  for  the  Chapel 
service  Sunday  morning.) 

All  of  it  out  on  the  Chapel  quad, 
surrounded  by  the  imported  architec- 
ture. Lovely  spring  weather.  More  fun 
dian  Joe  College  weekend. 

Watching,  one  can't  help  but  won- 
der whether  any  of  these  self-con- 
sciously sophisticated  collegians  in 
their  tiedyes  and  cutoffs  were  seeing 
anything  other  than  a  campy  way  to 
spend  a  spring  weekend. 

The  organizers,  now  graduated, 
wanted  the  festival  continued  as  an 
annual  thing — but  somewhere  else.  A 
North  Carolina  Folklife  Festival  is  for 
die  people  of  this  state,  after  all.  It's  a 
long  way  down  here  from  the  moun- 
tains, in  more  ways  dian  one,  and  hold- 
ing such  an  event  on  a  college  cam- 
pus inevitably  isolates  it  from  people 
outside  academia.  If  the  onlooking 
mind  takes  a  bit  of  a  cynical  turn  it 
latches  onto  the  refrain  of  a  recently- 
popular  song  by  Johnny  Russell: 

"We  don't  fit  in  with  that  white- 
collar  crowd/  We're  a  little  too  rowdy 
and  a  little  too  loud/  But  there's  no 
place  I'd  rather  be  than  right  here/ 
With  my  redneck,  white  socks,  and 
Blue  Ribbon  beer." 

But  maybe  not.  Having  a  folklife 
festival  on  a  college  campus  certainly 
has  its  educational  aspects.  After  all, 
one  wonders,  how  many  of  these 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  ever  saw  a  real- 
live  hog  up  close  before? 

-J.  W. 
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A  New  Deal  at 
Alumni  House 


o, 


"n  the  first  of  July  this  year  responsi- 
bility for  the  Duke  University  Loyalty 
Fund  passed  from  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  where  the  program 
originated  27  years  ago,  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Institutional  Advancement 
and  the  Office  of  Development. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the 
change. 

First,  it  was  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alumni  Affairs  and  the  coun- 
cils of  the  various  alumni  organiza- 
tions to  give  a  new  kind  of  attention 
to  the  relationships  existing  between 
the  alumni  and  the  University,  with 
emphasis  on  providing  alumni  with 
better  access  to  the  informational 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  with  a  secondary  emphasis 
on  enabling  them  to  make  special 
kinds  of  contributions  to  the  Univer- 
sity's educational  programs. 

Second,  it  was  to  permit  unified  di- 
rection for  the  University's  fund  rais- 
ing programs,  which  have  inevitably 
become  more  numerous  and  more 
complex  as  efforts  have  been  made  to 
meet  a  growing  variety  of  financial 
needs.  These  programs,  too,  can  now 
receive  the  undivided  attention  they 
must  have  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
their  important  missions. 

President  Sanford's  Concerns 

The  move  was  primarily  the  idea  of 
President  Tern-  Sanford,  who  initiated 
the  action  by  asking  several  questions: 

Are  Duke  alumni  receiving  from  the 
University  the  attention  they  deserve? 
Are  they  fully  recognized  as  important 
members  of  the  University  family?  He 
expressed  concern  that  they  were  not. 
Are  there  not  contributions  alumni  can 
make  to  the  University,  apart  from 
their  financial  gifts,  that  will  enrich 
and  expand  its  educational  efforts? 
He  felt  there  were. 

The  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs, 
he  suggested,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  extend  special  University  services 
to  alumni  and  simultaneously  attempt 


to  channel  into  campus  programs 
some  01  the  talents  and  experience 
in  the  alumni  reservoir.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  Loyalty  Fund,  he  felt,  ab- 
sorbed too  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
department  and  of  alumni  organiza- 
tions and  diverted  from  them  activities 
that  should  be  their  main  endeavors. 

These  matters  were  discussed  with 
representative  groups  of  alumni  lead- 
ers during  the  spring.  Agreement  was 
prompt  and  unanimous.  Transferring 
the  Loyalty  Fund  to  the  Office  of  De- 
velopment was  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsed, and  a  resolution  was  passed 
recognizing  the  program  as  a  child 
of  the  National  Council  which  had 
reached  maturity  and  could  prosper 
better  under  new  and  more  special- 
ized supervision. 

In  the  time  remaining  before  the  May 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  and 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  the 
Alumni  Affairs  staff  directed  its  ef- 
forts toward  formulating  the  outline  of 
a  program,  new  in  some  respects  but 
with  changed  emphasis  throughout,  to 
be  presented  for  discussion  and  ap- 
proval. 

Conferences  were  held  with  faculty' 
members  and  administrative  officers 
on  campus  and  with  alumni  leaders  in 
various  places.  Salient  in  these  con- 
ferences was  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  new  proposals  were  examined 
and  accepted  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  ideas  were  offered. 

Planning  went  forward  on  the  basis 
of  several  premises: 

That  there  is  a  growing  realization 
education  is  a  life-long  process  and, 
now  in  particular,  career  progress  and 
intelligent  citizenship  depend  upon  a 
continuing  effort  to  acquire  and  eval- 
uate information. 

That  Duke  University  can  offer  to  its 
alumni  special  opportunities  and 
special  incentives  for  broadening  in- 
tellectual horizons,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess alumni  themselves  can  acquire  a 
better  understanding  of  the  University 
and  become  stronger  members  of  die 


Duke  family. 

That,  indeed,  the  University  has  an 
obligation  to  render  special  services 
to  its  alumni,  to  whom  it  made  a  life- 
long commitment  when  it  accepted 
them  as  students. 

That,  for  the  University  to  fulfill  its 
missions  of  education  and  research 
and  make  useful  and  influential  con- 
tributions, there  must  be  an  interface 
between  the  world  of  ideas,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  campus,  and  the  world  of 
affairs,  as  represented  by  men  and 
women  actively  involved  in  solving 
problems  and  making  pragmatic  de- 
cisions. 

That  alumni  can  effectively  and  ap- 
propriately contribute  to  this  inter- 
change by  offering  the  lessons  of  their 
experience  on  the  various  fronts  of 
human  endeavor. 

There  were  other  considerations  in 
formulating  the  program  outline,  too,, 
including  an  assumption  that  there 
is  value  as  well  as  pleasure  in  friend- 
ship and  in  the  continuation  of  cher- 
ished personal  contacts. 

The  proposals  finally  offered  to  the 
National  Council  on  May  18  repre- 
sented the  accumulated  ideas  of  many 
people  with  diverse  interests,  people 
who  proved  to  be,  rather  surprisingly 
and  most  promisingly,  in  very  sub- 
stantial agreement. 

The  outline  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Council,  with  slight 
modification,  after  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion and  by  unanimous  vote.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  considerable  flexi- 
bility should  be  allowed  in  program 
implementation  and  experimenta- 
tion should  determine  the  final  pat- 
terns. 

Also  on  May  18  President  Sanford 
addressed  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  personal  interest  in 
giving  new  dimensions  to  the  Univer- 
sity's relationship  with  its  alumni. 

Several  major  changes  in  the  class 
reunion  -  Alumni  Weekend  program 
were  proposed  and  adopted. 
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A  Summer  Institute  and  Reunions 

Alumni  Weekend  itself  was  moved 
from  May  to  mid-June,  beginning  in 
1975,  and  expanded  to  include  a 
week-long  learning-vacation  institute 
for  alumni. 

The  schedule  of  class  reunions  was 
changed,  so  that  henceforth  each 
class  will  reunite  every  fifth  year  inde- 
pendent of  the  classes  adjacent  to  it. 

The  annual  meeting  of  die  General 
Alumni  Association  was  moved  from 
Saturday  evening  to  the  Friday  even- 
ing of  Alumni  Weekend. 

Rescheduling  of  Alumni  Weekend 
had  been  recommended  in  order  to 
encourage  family  participation  in  the 
learning-vacation  program  and  to 
permit  greater  utilization  ot  University 
resources.  By  mid-June  most  of  the 
nation's  schools  have  been  dismissed 
for  die  summer  and  children  are  free 
to  accompany  their  parents  back  to 
the  campus.  At  the  same  time  major 
campus  facilities  have  been  prepared 
for  summer  use  and  the  University's 
summer  programs,  including  many 
features  of  interest  to  alumni  visitors, 
are  fully  underway. 

While  plans  for  the  1975  summer  in- 
stitute are  in  a  very  preliminary  stage, 
to  be  pondered  and  expanded  upon 
by  an  alumni-faculty  committee,  the 
National  Council  did  establish  certain 
guidelines,  subject  to  review  and 
change  if  later  planning  encourages  it. 

The  institute  will  begin  with  regis- 
tration on  Sunday  and  continue 
dirough  Friday.  The  mornings  will  be 
devoted  to  an  exploration  of  two  or 
more  subjects,  with  faculty  guidance, 
which  are  of  interest  to  people  in  the 
business,  social,  and  political  com- 
munities of  the  nation. 

There  are  to  be  special  sessions  tor 
children,  according  to  dieir  ages,  di- 
rected primarily  toward  giving  diem 
assistance  in  making  later  decisions 
about  higher  education.  They  will 
sample  the  college  experience,  discuss 
courses  of  study,  explore  their  own 
interests  and  abilities,  and  examine 
the  purposes  of  higher  education. 

Afternoons  will  offer  opportunities 
for  recreational  and  hobby  activity. 
Dukes  golf  course,  its  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities  will  be  available.  For 
those  who  wish  to  improve  their  games 
and  skills,  instruction  by  members  of 
the  coaching  and  physical  education 
staffs  will  be  offered. 


In  the  evenings,  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity's regular  summer  program, 
diere  will  be  plays,  concerts,  sym- 
posia, exhibits,  and  other  offerings. 

Air  conditioned  dormitories  will  pro- 
vide low-cost  housing,  and  a  variety 
ot  dining  arrangements  will  be  offered 
in  the  Union,  where  the  Dining  Halls 
have  agreed  to  cater  to  alumni  tastes. 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  will  mark 
the  end  of  the  institute  and  die  be- 
ginning of  class  reunion  weekend.  By 
moving  this  particular  event  from 
Saturday  to  Friday,  it  gives  reuniting 
classes  the  full  weekend  period  for  their 
individual  programs. 

In  1975  all  classes  whose  numbers 
end  in  five  and  zero  will  reunite,  mark- 
ing an  end  to  the  complicated  effort 
to  group  classes  on  a  rotating  basis 
with  other  classes  in  school  at  the  same 
time. 

There  were  several  reasons  for 
changing  the  reunion  schedule.  The 
old  plan  was  difficult  to  administer  and 
project,  and  it  compelled  reunions  at 
irregular  intervals.  It  has  also  become 
apparent,  on  the  basis  of  attendance, 
that  joint  reunions  are  now  less  attrac- 
tive than  single-class  reunions.  The 
principal  benefit  sacrificed  in  the 
change,  that  of  enabling  friends  in  ad- 
jacent classes  to  enjoy  reunions  to- 
gether, will  be  compensated  for  in  a 
program  offering  more  numerous  op- 
portunities for  all  alumni,  regardless 
of  class,  to  share  events. 

The  institute  will  be  for  all  alumni, 
including  those  from  the  graduate  and 
professional  schools.  Meanwhile,  pro- 
fessional school  alumni  will  continue 
with  their  separate  programs  in  the 
fall  and  their  class  reunions  will  take 
place  then.  The  professional  schools 
have  traditionally  held  class  reunions 
at  five  year  intervals  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Local  Associations 

While  the  summer  institute  is  the 
major  innovation  in  revised  schedules 
of  alumni  activity,  and  is  a  focal  point, 
additional  new  programs  are  being 
launched,  too,  and  there  will  be  a 
change  of  emphasis  in  some  of  the  con- 
tinuing programs. 

Local  associadons,  for  example,  will 
be  given  new  attention. 

These  organizations,  distributed  as 
they  are  over  the  entire  country,  have 
a  special   importance  to   Duke  and  a 


special  role  in  alumni  undertakings. 
This  is  true  because  Duke  alumni  are 
uniquely  scattered,  more  so,  probably, 
than  the  alumni  of  any  other  American 
college  or  university.  This  fact  places 
limits  on  attendance  at  campus 
events  and  compels  an  extension  of  ef- 
fort to  more  distant  locations. 

Local  associations  will  be  formally 
chartered  by  the  National  Council  and 
dieir  aims  and  objectives  clearly 
stated.  While  each  association  will  be 
permitted,  and  indeed  encouraged,  to 
pursue  programs  of  particular  and 
unique  interest  to  its  members,  organi- 
zational conformity  and  certain  pre- 
scribed activity  will  be  encouraged  and 
required. 

Each  year  a  number  of  programs 
will  be  designed  for  local  associations, 
with  association  officers  having  an 
opportunity  to  choose  from  among 
them  for  the  subject  of  their  annual 
meeting.  These  programs,  making 
use  of  campus  resources,  will  be  di- 
rected toward  offering  information  and 
viewpoints  in  areas  of  current  or  en- 
during interest  in  a  manner  diat  stimu- 
lates discussion.  Simultaneously, 
facts  about  the  University  will  be  dis- 
seminated. 

Local  associations  will  also  be  en- 
couraged, and  supported  in  their  ef- 
forts, to  sponsor  additional  activities 
during  the  year,  involving  some  or  all 
of  their  members.  Suggestions  will  in- 
clude welcoming  parties  for  new  Duke 
students,  holiday  events  for  all  Duke 
students,  summer  outings,  organized 
participation  in  community,  cultural,  or 
entertainment  events,  and  sponsorship 
of  special  Duke  programs  in  their 
areas. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
local  association  leadership  and  a  ma- 
jor effort  made  to  give  that  leadership 
assistance  in  the  accomplishment  of 
local  association  objectives.  Each  as- 
sociation will  be  asked  to  organize  an 
executive  committee  comprising  per- 
sons directing  each  Duke  related  proj- 
ect in  the  community,  thus  promoting 
a  mutual  understanding  and  encourag- 
ing mutual  support  and  coordination. 
Such  executive  committees  can  also 
become  a  source  of  the  information 
and  assistance  needed  from  time  to 
time  by  various  University  agencies. 

Travel  and  Publications 

Recent  alumni  tours  have  made  it 
evident  diat  Duke  people  like  to  travel 
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together.  Special  group  rates,  inter- 
esting destinations,  and  congenial 
identifiable  companionship  have 
helped  make  the  trips  attractive. 

The  travel  program  will  be  con- 
tinned  and  developed. 

Large  group  tours,  utilizing  charter 
aircraft,  will  be  scheduled  as  long  as 
there  is  a  demonstrated  desire  for 
them,  although  they  will  be  limited  to 
one  or  two  a  year  at  the  most.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide study-  or  activity-related  tours  for 
smaller  groups  with  more  specialized 
interests. 

Facilities  will  be  offered  for  advance 
preparation,  and  the  University  will 
provide  guidance  and  direction  in  the 
achievement  of  trip  objectives. 

The  purposes  of  such  trips,  with  the 
world  as  classroom  and  laboratory,  will 
be  varied  and  their  patterns  individ- 
ually adjusted  to  circumstances  and 
destinations.  It  is  anticipated  that  each 
will  be  planned  to  provide  maximum 
opportunity  for  learning  or  explora- 
tion. Destinations  will  include  points  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad. 

For  more  than  25  years  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Alu in ni  Register  has  been 
tied  to  Loyalty  Fund  participation.  The 
major  change  in  alumni  publication 
policy  is  that  this  will  no  longer  be  true. 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  and  con- 
sistent with  a  renewed  effort  to  put 
the  University  within  reach  of  as  many 
alumni  as  possible,  the  Register  will  be 
mailed  to  all  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  all  alumni  without  de- 
grees who  have  demonstrated  their  in- 
terest in  the  institution's  affairs.  A 
continuation  of  this  circulation  policy 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  continued 
availability  of  funds,  which  must 
come  from  a  combination  of  Univer- 
sity appropriations  and  advertising 
revenue. 

The  Register  will  be  published  quar- 
terly and  it  will  concern  itself  not  so 
much  with  the  administrative  affairs 
of  the  University  and  the  alumni  or- 
ganizations as  with  intellectual  inter- 
ests and  interactions.  This  is  not  to  im- 
ply that  the  Register  will  become  a 
scholarly  journal.  It  will  continue  to  be 
directed  to  a  general  audience  with 
diverse  professional  and  social  inter- 
ests, but  an  audience  presumed  to  have 
a  lively  interest  in  both  practical  and 
theoretical  confrontations  on  the  vari- 
ous fronts  of  human  affairs. 

Contributions  will  be  sought  from 
alumni    as    well    as    facultv    sources, 


since  it  is  assumed  Duke  is  intellect- 
ually productive  in  both  areas. 

The  "News  Register",  also  to  be 
published  quarterly,  will  be  mailed  to 
all  alumni  and  to  parents  and  other 
friends  of  the  University.  It  will  report 
developments  relative  to  the  Uni- 
versity's administration  and  to  its  pro- 
gress as  an  institution,  as  well  as  offer 
newsworthy  information  about  indi- 
vidual alumni  and  alumni  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  several 
school  and  college  associations  will 
continue  to  publish  their  separate 
newsletters  with  information  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  their  members. 

An  addition  to  the  alumni  informa- 
tion program  will  be,  as  the  occasion 
demands,  direct  messages  from  the 
President,  other  University  officers, 
and  alumni  leaders.  These  will  be 
letters,  quickly  produced  and  mailed, 
calling  prompt  attention  to  important 
developments  and  providing  imme- 
diate information  on  matters  of  sud- 
den concern. 

Alumni  on  Campus 

For  many  years  alumni  have  been 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  affairs  of 
the  University,  and  they  have  re- 
sponded willingly.  They  have  served 
on  its  board  of  trustees,  on  school  and 
college  visiting  committees,  on  num- 
erous other  deliberative  and  planning 
bodies,  and  as  consultants  and  advisors. 

On  occasion,  usually  under  depart- 
mental sponsorship,  alumni  also  come 
to  confer  with  students,  generally  on 
professional  interests. 

In  one  of  the  most  innovative  phases 
of  future  alumni  programming,  an  ef- 
fort is  going  to  be  made  to  expand 
opportunities  for  alumni  to  contribute 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  campus 
and  to  its  educational  activity. 

Ways  in  which  this  might  be  accom- 
plished are  presently  under  the  most 
preliminary  sort  of  consideration,  but 
several  plans  are  emerging. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Placement  Service  and  the  appro- 
priate deans,  individuals  with  particu- 
lar kinds  of  occupational  and  profes- 
sional experience  will  be  invited  to 
confer,  in  a  variety  of  situations,  with 
students  seeking  career  information 
and  guidance.  Such  sessions,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, will  be  directed  not  so  much 
toward  a  discussion  of  preparing  aca- 
demically for  a  career,  but  toward  de- 


mands the  career  makes  and  the  satis- 
faction it  offers  those  who  pursue  it. 

Lectures  by  alumni  might  be  in- 
stituted, with  invitations  extended  to 
those  who  might  offer,  from  their 
experience,  stimulating  and  chal- 
lenging ideas. 

An  alumnus  or  alumna  might  be  in- 
vited to  return  to  the  campus  for  as 
much  as  a  semester  and,  in  exchange 
for  an  opportunity  to  audit  classes 
and  use  library  and  research  facilities, 
serve  as  a  guest  lecturer  and  consul- 
tant. 

Other  means  of  channeling  alumni 
talent  and  experience  into  the  Uni- 
versity environment  will  be  explored 
in  the  months  immediately  ahead. 

The  Alumni  House  will  become  bet- 
ter equipped,  and  the  Alumni  Affairs 
staff  will  be  reorganized,  to  serve  the 
interests  of  alumni  both  on  and  off 
the  campus,  to  offer  them  special  op- 
portunities to  make  use  of  University 
resources,  and  to  stimulate  a  produc- 
tive interchange  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation among  former  students,  pres- 
ent students,  and  faculty.  Refurbish- 
ing parts  of  the  Alumni  House  to  make 
its  facilities  more  useful  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objectives 
will  be  a  priority  consideration. 

These,  then,  are  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  and  the  ideas  that  have  been 
advanced,  and  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Council  and  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  with  the 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
University's  administration,  is  just  a 
beginning.  Alumni  and  faculty  mem- 
bers will  be  working  together  on  com- 
mittees to  refine  ideas  and  plan  for 
their  implementation. 

And  alumni  will  be  kept  informed  of 
results. 

Meanwhile,  the  special  committees, 
the  Alumni  Affairs  staff,  and  the  coun- 
cils of  the  various  alumni  associa- 
tions seek  and,  indeed,  eagerly  solicit 
the  ideas  and  reactions  of  all  alumni. 
A  series  of  questionnaires  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  cross-section  samplings  of 
former  students;  numbers  of  individ- 
uals with  special  interests  will  be  in- 
terviewed. In  addition,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  is 
requesting,  and  urging,  all  alumni  with 
ideas  and  requests  to  submit  them 
without  hesitation.  The  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  will  accumulate  alum- 
ni suggestions  and  direct  them  on  to 
the  attention  of  appropriate  com- 
mittees. -Roger  L.  Marshall  '42 
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Class  Notes 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 


riews  of  alumni  who  have  received  grad- 
uate or  professional  degrees  but  did  not 
attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  news  ap- 
pears under  the  year  designating  the  per- 
son's undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  two  different  classes 
are  usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Address  correspondence  to  Charlotte 
Corbin,  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Of- 
fice, Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706. 


1927 

Doris  Christe  McCoy  (A.M.  '28)  and 
S.  Jesse  McCoy  A.M.  '29  have  retired, 
she  as  an  associate  professor  of  English 
at  the  Baptist  College  of  Charleston  and  he 
as  professor  of  English  at  the  Citadel,  also 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  have  three  grown 
children,  one  an  M.D.,  one  a  Ph.D.,  and 
the  third  a  captain  in  the  Army.  The  Mc- 
Coys make  their  home  in  Summerville, 
S.  C. 

1929 

Stoye  Everette  Starnes  was  awarded 
the  Hickory,  N.  C,  Exchange  Club's 
Book  of  Golden  Deeds  Award  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  work  in  the  com- 
munity, especially  his  contributions  to  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

1931 

Erskine  E.  Ehringhaus  retired  last 
October  after  40  years  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Columbian  Peanut  Com- 
pany, Norfolk,  Va. 

1934 

Thomas  F.  Baird  has  been  honored  for 
introducing  a  new  monthly  publication 
with  New  England  flavor,  Winding  Roads. 
A  sales  representative  with  Village  House, 
the  largest  realtor  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
and  Mrs.  Baird  reside  in  New  London. 

1937 

Charles  R.  Vail  E.E.  has  joined  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  Georgia  Tech.  He  is  as- 
sociate dean  as  well  as  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering.  Since  1967  Dr.  Vail 
had  been  at  S.M.U.,  having  gone  there 
from  Duke^  He  and  Mrs.  Vail,  the  former 
Helen  Wilson  '39,  have  three  children 
and  four  grandchildren. 


1938 

Margaret  Adams  Harris  (LL.B.  '40),  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Holt,  McNairy 
and  Harris,  and  1967  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  Mother  of  the  Year,  has  also  been 
chosen  as  Greensboro's  most  outstand- 
ing civic  leader  of  the  year.  The  wife  of 
R.  Kennedy  Harris  LL.B.  '40  and  the 
mother  of  Marcus  '65,  J.D.  '72,  Thomas 
'68,  J.D.  '71,  and  Ann  Harris  Polinak 
'74,  she  has  served  her  city  and  state  in 
the  fields  of  education,  religion  and  the 
humanities.  She  has  also  served  Duke  Uni- 
versity faithfully  as  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association  in  1972-73  and 
currently  as  member  ot  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  Duke  University  Law  School. 

1940 

Robert  W.  Stivers  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jean  Me- 
Gerle  '41,  live  in  Sudbury.  Their  two 
children  are  Jill  '71  and  James  '65. 


H.  Grant  Taylor  M.D.,  a  pediatrician  and 
director  of  the  division  of  continuing  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center,  Houston,  has  received  a 
$1,000  award  from  the  Center  for  Interac- 
tion— Man,  Science  and  Culture.  The  award, 
made  in  recognition  of  the  professional 
achievements  of  Dr.  Taylor,  was  to  be  used 
"in    a   completely    unrestricted    manner." 

1941 

T.  Edward  Langston  is  living  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  where  he  is  chief  economic 
analyst  in  the  sales  office  of  the  draper 
division  of  Rockwell,  International. 

Robert  F.  Moore  (J.D.  '47)  was  named 
judge   of  the   municipal    court    of  Hope- 


well Township,  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  in 
December  1973. 

MARRIED:  John  W.  Olive  to  Octavia 
McRae  Schoolfield  '43  on  March  2.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

1942 

Robert  W.  Koza  has  retired  from  his 
position  as  an  optical  designer  at  Aero- 
jet General  Corp.,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Koza 
have  moved  from  Glendora,  Calif.,  to 
Albany,  Ore. 

Philip  S.  Skell  Ph.D.  was  one  of  six  fa- 
culty members  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  recognized  on  Jan.  1  by  an 
appointment  as  an  Evan  Pugh  Profes- 
sor. 


1943 

John  H.  Schriever  is  vice  president, 
marketing,  for  Lederle  Laboratories,  a 
division  of  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany. He  is  also  a  director  of  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Council  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schriever  live  in  Frank- 
lin Lakes,  N.  J. 

1944 

Karl  C.  Jonas  M.D.,  a  surgeon  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  chairman  of  the  D.  C. 
Political  Action  Committee,  president 
of  the  Rotary  Club,  president  of  the  local 
African  Safari  Club,  and  principal  in- 
vestigator to  the  Central  Oncology 
Group  from  Doctors  Hospital. 

1945 

Margaret  Allard  Koenreich  (Mrs.  J.  L.) 
writes  that  she  still  lives  in  the  Middle 
East,  both  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi 
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Arabia,  and  "it  is  not  dull."  Her  hus- 
band is  with  Trans-Arabian  Pipe  Line 
Company. 

1946 

Leighton  E.  Harrell,  Jr.,  B.D.  trans- 
ferred in  July  1973  from  the  V.A.  Hos- 
pital, Salisbury,  N.  C,  to  the  V.A.  Hos- 
pital, Perry  Point,  Md.,  as  unit  psycholo- 
gist. His  wife,  the  former  Teresa  M.  Warmus, 
is  assistant  chief  nurse  at  the  V.A.  Hos- 
pital, Fort  Howard,  Md. 

John  H.  Hoke  chief  geophysicist  for 
Arabian  American  Oil  Company,  spends 
two-thirds  of  his  time  in  Dhahran  and  the 
other  third  in  London. 


George  M.  Wolff  E.E.  is  manager  of 
steam  turbine-generator  service  pro- 
grams for  General  Electrics  installation 
and  sendee  engineering  department.  With 
headquarters  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  this 
department  has  a  team  of  more  than  2,600 
field  service  engineers  in  more  than  85 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wolff 
and  his  wife  live  in  Scotia. 

1947 

Dr.  Bevley  D.  Holt  B.S.E.  has  moved 
from  Greeneville  to  Springfield,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  head  of  the  radiology  depart- 
ment at  Jesse  Holman  Jones  Hospital. 
His  oldest  son  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  June  1973  and  is  attending  Harvard 
Graduate  School  on  a  three-year  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  fellowship. 

Irvin  Nichols  became  administrator 
of  the  office  of  substance  abuse  services 
(drugs  and  alcohol)  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  in  September 
1973.  Previously  he  had  worked  for  25 
years  in  the  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association.  Mr.  Nichols  lives 
in  East  Lansing. 

1948 

Theodore  R.  Stafford  is  special  assis- 
tant to  the  manager  of  manufacturing 
operations  tor  Brown  &  Williamson  To- 
bacco Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Since  join- 
ing the  company  in  1948,  he  has  held  a 
number  of  managerial  positions,  the  most 
recent  being   manager   of  the   Lexington, 


1951 

Edward  A.  Loeser  LL.B.  is  president  of 
the  Utility  Products  Group,  Rockwell  In- 
ternational Corporation,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  has  been  with 
the  company  for  23  years  and  has  served 


Ky.,  branch.   Mr.   Safford  is   married  and 
has  three  children. 

MARRIED:  Helen  Percilla  Wells  to 
Charles  E.  Whitman.  Residence:  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

1949 

Craig  C.  Campbell  (M.F.  '50),  who  has 
been  with  Mobile  Oil  for  the  past  ten 
years,  is  currently  employed  by  Littleford 
Bros.,  Inc.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  a  na- 
tional salesman  of  Lodige  blenders  for  the 
particle  board  industry.  Last  fall  he  spent 
three  weeks  in  Paderborn,  Germany,  at 
the  Lodige  plant  and  is  enthusiastic  about 
his  product  and  his  return  to  the  wood 
technology  field.  His  wife,  Norma  Mar- 
tin Campbell  '51,  is  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  a  nine  paper  weekly  chain, 
the  Suburban  Newspaper  Group,  a 
member  of  the  Gannett  Group.  They  have 
a  son  at  Duke,  another  at  Penn  State,  and 
a  daughter  in  high  school.  Their  home 
is  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

Donald  R.  Moore  has  been  elected 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Keystone  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc., 
of  Peoria,  111.  Formerly  executive  vice 
president,  he  joined  the  organization  in 
1950  in  sales,  and  has  served  in  a  num- 
ber of  capacities  since  that  time.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  Broderick  &  Bascom 
Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Hospital  Service 
Corp.,  Chicago;  and  Jefferson  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Peoria.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore,  the  former  Sylvia  Sommer  '50, 
have  five  children. 

Dr.  Philip  S.  Woodbury  has  a  new  clinic 
in  Eufaula,  Ala.  At  the  time  he  wrote  he 
needed  a  partner  and  instructed  "Please 
send  by  return  mail."  He  has  seven  chil- 
dren, one  a  freshman  at  Florida  State. 

1950 

George  A.  Lillie  M.E.  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president-operations  of  Roc- 
kefeller Center,  Inc.  He  resides  in  Plan- 
dome,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Mitchell  is  a  certified  public 
accountant  in  Durham.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Joyce  Herndon  '51,  have  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  a 
Duke  undergraduate. 


in  a  number  of  manufacturing  manage- 
ment positions  and  administrative 
capacities. 

Alan  G.  MacDonald  M.E.  is  business 
manager  and  chief  fiscal  officer  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

Jeannette  Kinnikin  Rinehart  (Mrs. 
Theron  K.)  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Washington  County  Free  Library  last 
year.  Legal  assistant  in  the  law  firm  of 
Wagaman,  Wagaman  and  Meyers,  Mrs. 
Rinehart  is  the  only  woman  chosen  to 
serve  on  the  board  at  any  time  during  the 
70  years  existence  of  the  county  library. 
Also  a  member  and  its  president  is  Ed- 
ward W.  Cooey  '36,  J.D.  '39. 

1952 

Dante  L.  Germino,  a  professor  in  the 
department  of  government  and  foreign 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  re- 
ceived the  "Z"  Society  award  in  April  for 
both  distinguished  classroom  performance 
and  his  continued  commitment  to  the  "well- 
being  of  students  in  every  respect:  physi- 
cal emotional,  and  spiritual."  Dr.  Germino, 
as  chairman  of  the  political  theory  section 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion program  committee,  organized  nine 
panels  as  part  of  the  annual  1974  meet- 
ing in  the  summer.  Married  to  the  former 
Virginia  Roseborough  '53,  he  and  his 
family  live  in  Charlottesville. 

Colin  M.  Govan  is  the  Virginia  Penin- 
sula's only  "Life  Member"  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table  and  1973  recipient  of 
an  Equitable  C.L.U.  scholarship.  He  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
Chapter  of  "Chartered  Life  Underwriters" 
and  zone  vice  president  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sociation of  Life  Underwriters.  He  resides 
in  Hampton. 
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1953 

William  E.  Easterling,  Jr.,  is  chief  of 
staff  at  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Chapel  Hill,  and  is  an  assistant 
dean  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine.  A  graduate  of  the 
UNC  School  of  Medicine,  he  is  also  a 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

Col.  George  C.  Lynch,  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  comptroller,  for  the  Air  Force  Com- 
munications Service,  has  been  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit.  He  is  presently  as- 
signed to  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii.  Mrs. 
Lynch  is  the  former  Marie  Hopkins  '54. 

Nolan  H.  Rogers,  special  assistant  at- 
torney general  for  the  State  Highway 
Administration  of  Maryland,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Extradition  Officials.  A  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  state  law  department 
since  1960,  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  the  ex- 
tradition hearing  officer  and  advisor  for 
Governor  Marvin  Mandel  since  1971.  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  publications 
in  the  field  of  extradition  law  and  also  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Legal  Resources 
Group  Council  of  the  Transportation  Re- 
search Board  and  secretary  to  the  commit- 
tee on  commerce  and  transportation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. 

Cecil  E.  (Ces)  Spearman,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Scherer  Company,  a  Los  Angeles 
based  subsidiary  of  Bergen  Brunswig,  Inc., 
one   of  the   nation's   largest   marketers   of 


pharmaceutical,  medical,  scientific,  and 
nutritional  products.  Prior  to  assuming  this 
position  in  the  summer  of  1973,  he  was 
vice  president  and  manager  of  the  mid- 
west area  of  American  Hospital  Supply, 
Inc.,  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spearman 
and  their  three  sons  are  living  in  Palos 
Verde  s. 

MARRIED:  Charles  Buck  Roberts 
(A.M.  '53)  to  Ann  Katherine  Shipp  on 
June  1.  Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Jane  Gleason  Madry  (Mrs.  John  G.,  Jr.) 
and  Dr.  Madry,  Indian  Harbour  Beach, 
Fla.,  on  Oct.  9,  1973.  Named  William 
Lansing. 


1954 

P.  J.  (Jack)  Baugh  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  curators  of  Tran- 
sylvania University  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  a 
small  private  liberal  arts  school  founded  in 
1780.  He  has  been  on  the  board  since  1972. 

Bernard  R.  Jack,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A. F.,  is 
chief  of  surgery  at  Clark  Hospital,  Philip- 
pines, He  and  Mrs.  Jack  have  two  children, 
ages  16  and  14. 

N.  John  Nessen,  Jr.,  is  administrative 
assistant  to  the  vice  president — traffic,  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  a  position  which  he  assumed 
a  year  ago.  He  lives  in  Naperville,  111. 

Kenneth  B.  Orr,  vice  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
School  of  Christian  Education,  also  in 
Richmond,  in  March  and  assumed  his 
duties  on  July  1.  Both  schools  are  a  part 
of  the  Richmond  Theological  Center  and 
are  affiliated  with  the  Presbvterian  Church, 
U.S.  Mr.  Orr  has  a  B.D.  and  a  Th.M.  from 
Union  Seminary  and  was  on  leave  dur- 
ing the  spring  to  complete  a  Ph.D.  in  ad- 
ministration of  higher  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  is  married  and  the 
lather  of  three  sons. 

1955 

Paul  W.  Pritchard,  Jr.,  M.E.,  his  wife 
and  two  sons  live  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  where 
he  is  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  BeaumontShipyard. 
The  shipyard  manufactures  movable  off- 
shore oil  drilling  rings  for  location  in  the 
North  Sea  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Mrs.  Pritchard  is  the  former  Jovce  Nvlund 
'57. 

James  W.  Spitzkeit  M.Div.  is  professor 
of  American  English  and  New  Testament 
at  Mokwon  Methodist  College,  Taejon, 
Korea. 

1956 

Nancy  Ormond  Fulcher,  wife  of  J.  Rod- 
ney Fulcher  '55,  is  a  reading  specialist 
with  the  Scotland  County  school  system, 
Laurinburg,  N.  C.  She  is  also  working  for 
an  M.Ed,  in  reading  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  Ful- 
chers  have  a  14  year  old  son  and  an  11 
year  old  daughter. 

David  K.  Gill  C.E.  is  advanced  planning 
manager  for  the  Santa  Clara  County  flood 
control  and  water  district,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  in  charge  of  all  water  resources 
planning  activities. 

BORN:  Fifth  child  and  third  son  to  John 
A.  Schwarz,  III,  and  Mrs.  Schwarz,  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  21.  Named  Timothy  DeVries. 

1957 

William  Tracy,  who  has  been  living  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  for  the  past  14  years, 
will  begin  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  job 
as  assistant  editor  of  Aramco  World  Maga- 
zine in  October  to  "re-discover  America" 
and  work  in  journalism  in  the  United  States 
for  one  year. 

1958 

Betsy  Gibbons  Bucher  (Mrs.  Elliott)  be- 
came the  director  of  volunteer  services  at 


Portsmouth  Receiving  Hospital,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  in  December  1972.  The  hospi- 
tal is  a  short-term,  intensive  care,  state 
hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  Mr.  Bucher 
is  a  practicing  attorney. 

Molly  Guyer  Goodnow  (Mrs.  John  S.)  is 
president  of  the  Lawyers'  Wives  of  New 
Hampshire.  She  and  her  husband  (an  at- 
torney) their  son  and  daughter,  live  in 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Robert  L.  Hirschfeld  (M.D.  '59)  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  president  of  the  Maryland 
Radiological  Society.  His  son,  David,  en- 
tered Duke  for  the  fall  se  ester. 

John  Edwards  Reed  M.Div.  has  received 
the  Ph.D.  with  a  major  in  education  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  College  of 
the  Ozarks,  Clarksville,  Ark. 

Charlene  Nachman  Waldman  (Mrs. 
R.  C.)  of  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  16 
women,  ranging  in  age  from  36  to  63,  to 
celebrate  the  bat  mitzvah  in  May  at  Temple 
Beth-El  of  Great  Neck,  a  Reform  congrega- 
tion, following  two  years  of  studying 
Hebrew.  Like  the  bar  mitzvah  for  males, 
the  bat  mitzvah  symbolizes  the  Jewish 
female's  religious  coming  of  age  and 
her  public  affirmation  of  faith. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Gordon  H. 
Rosser,  Jr.,  (LL.B.  '62)  and  Mrs.  Rosser, 
Montpelier,  Va.,  on  Feb.  20.  Named  Gor- 
don, III. 

1959 

Thomas  A.  Calhoun  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  is 
associated  with  the  Earth  Satellite  Cor- 
poration, a  natural  resources  consulting 
firm. 

Raymond  E.  Goodson,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  Purdue,  is 
spending  1974  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
consultant  to  the  assistant  secretary  for 
systems  development  and  technology  in 
the  department  of  transportation.  Last 
year  he  was  invited  to  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science,  Rehovot,  Israel,  as  a 
visiting  professor,  and  lectured  before  the 
Japanese  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science,  Tokyo  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  and  Mrs.  Goodson  have  two  children, 
a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Doris  Frye  Hadley  (Mrs.  K.  L.)  B.S.N. , 
who  has  the  master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  is  educational  director 
for  a  private  school  in  San  Francisco  which 
trains  persons  in  six  paramedical  fields. 
She  lives  in  Sausalito. 

Cheston  V.  Mottershead,  Jr.,  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  was  named  North  Carolina's 
"Outstanding  Handicapped  Citizen  of 
1973"  by  the  Governor's  Council  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  in  March. 
Mr.  Mottershead,  who  lost  both  legs  as 
a  result  of  burns  received  in  a  helicopter 
crash  while  serving  with  the  Marine  Corps 
in  Okinawa,  is  the  founder  and  manager 
of  the  Carolina  Postal  Service  in  Rocky 
Mount.  It  began  as  a  circular  distributing 
service  but  has  since  diversified  into  a 
printing,  advertising  and  publishing  com- 
pany. A  statement  made  by  the  executive 
director  of  the  Council  indicated  Mr.  Mot- 
tershead's  "interests  and  '  self-adopted 
goal  of  eliminating  architectural  barriers, 
and  his  personal  employment  of  physically 
handicapped  people  in  his  business,  and 
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his  active  role  in  all  matters  of  interest  and 
concern  on  a  community,  state  and  na- 
tional level  affecting  the  handicapped  led 
to  his  nomination  and  subsequent  se- 
lection .  .  ." 

MARRIED:  Zane  Bell  Fisher  to  Carole 
L.  Stone  on  April  6.  Residence:  Carolina 
Beach,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Sixth  child  and  third  daughter 
to  Shade  Rushing  Driscoll  (Mrs.  Richard 
A.)  and  Mr.  Driscoll,  Seattle.  Wash.,  on 
Jan.  10,  1973.  Named  Joanna  Marie. 
Sarah  Frances  (6  years)  was  also  legally 
adopted  in  March  after  joining  the  Driscoll 
family  IVi  years  ago  from  the  Holt  Agency 
in  Korea.  Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  Mary 
Alice  Braudwell  Phinney  (Mrs.  Hartlev  K., 
Jr.)  (M.A.T.  '60)  and  Mr.  Phinney,  Reston, 
Va.,  on  Jan.  31.  Named  Ruth  Alice. 

1960 

Arhold  L.  Leaman,  Jr.,  "USSR  area  man- 
ager" for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  May- 
nard,  Mass.,  is  responsible  for  sales  and 
marketing  of  computers  to  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

James  K.  Stoops  is  an  instructor  in  bio- 
chemistry at  Baylor  Medical  College,  and 
Pamela  Moore  Stoops  (B.S.N.)  '62, 
M.S.N.  '72  is  an  instructor  in  nursing  at 
Texas  Woman's  University,  Houston.  They 
and  their  two  children  live  in  Bellaire. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Patricia  Cox  Had- 
ley  and  Joseph  H.  Hadley,  Jr.,  '63,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  Sept.  30,  1973.  Named 
Alexander  Cox.  Second  son  to  Dr.  Norris 
L.  Horwitz  and  Mrs.  Horwitz,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  Jan.  13,  1973.  Named  Matthew 
Eric. 

1961 

Douglas  S.  Lloyd  (M.D.  '71)  has  been 
named  state  health  commissioner  for  Con- 
necticut. He  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 

Robert  M.  Maxon  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  history  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  where  his  special  area  of 
concentration  is  African  history.  He 
makes  his  home  in  Morgantown. 

Earl  W.  Schick  C.E.  is  manager  of  labor 
relations  for  U.  S.  Steel's  cement  and  chemi- 
cal operations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Louise  Hansmann  Curry  (Mrs.  Arnold  J.) 
and  Mr.  Curry,  Glenview,  111.,  on  Sept.  16, 
1973.  Named  Carolyn  Louise. 

1962 

Robert  R.  Adams  Ph.D.  and  Susan 
Morrison  Adams  B.S.N.  '63  are  living  in 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  where  he  is  a  civilian 
analyst  attached  to  the  destroyer  develop- 
ment group,  Newport  Navy  Base. 

Darby  Jo  Eisenhart  Hammons  (Mrs. 
James  I.)  is  living  in  Lititz,  Pa. 

Charles  A.  Moore  C.E.  is  an  associate 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

John  N.  Moore  J.D.  is  on  leave  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law 
and  is  chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Council  interagency  task  force  on  the  law 
of  the  sea  and  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative to  the  law  of  the  sea  conference. 


T.  Ward  Williams  has  been  minister  of 
Fellowship  Community  Church,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  since  November  1971.  A  graduate 
also  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  first 
served  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  American 
Protestant  Church  of  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Prior  to  going  to  Latin  America,  he  was 
minister  of  Christian  education  for  the 
Church  of  the  Valley  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
and  minister  of  Union  Church  of  Lima, 
Peru.  He  and  Mrs.  Williams,  a  native  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  have  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
both  born  while  thev  were  living  in  Peru. 

ADOPTED:  First  child  and  daughter  by 
James  R.  LTrbaniak  M.D.  and  Martha 
(Muff)  Shawger  Urbaniak  B.S.N.  '67, 
Durham,  N.  C,  born  Jan.  12.  Named  Julie 
Kathleen. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  NANCY  KLINE 
DOEDENS  (Mrs.  David  J.)  and  Dr.  Doe- 
dens,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Dec.  14,  1972. 
Named  Douglas  Mitchell. 

1963 

Robert  F.  (Sonny)  Epps,  III,  M.E.  has 

been  dean  of  instruction  at  the  Aiken, 
S.  C,  Technical  Education  Center  for  the 
past  year. 

Alan  K.  Kuhn  is  head  of  geotechnical 
engineering  on  the  Second  Avenue  subway 
project  for  the  City  of  New  York  for  De- 
Leuw,  Cather  and  Co.,  consulting  engi- 
neers. He  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  en- 
gineering geology  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  June  1973. 

Pete  L.  Little  M.E.  has  joined  the  cor- 
porate engineering  department  of  Borden, 
Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
house  management  consulting  team 
serving  locations  world-wide  with  main- 
tenance problems.  He  lives  in  Delaware, 
Ohio. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Ann  Whit- 
mire  Chipley  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.)  and  Mr. 
Chipley,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  on  May  11. 
Named  Carter  Ann.  Third  daughter  to 
Dennis  P.  Curry  and  Mrs.  Curry,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  on  Feb.  18.  Named  Sheila  Anne. 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Nancy  Pell 
Swan  (Mrs.  James  M.)  and  Mr.  Swan, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  April  23.  Named  Anne 
Morrill. 

1964 

David  T.  Ditmars  was  elected  regional 
vice  president  of  Dreyfus  Asset  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  April 
1, 1973.  He,  his  wife  and  their  three-year  old 
son,  Jason  David,  live  in  Pacific  Palisades. 

Allen  J.  Koppenhaver  Ph.D.  has  been 
awarded  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
Grant  to  write  librettos  for  three  one-act 
operas  on  America  themes:  Poe's  "The 
Mask  of  the  Red  Death,"  Irving's  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  and  Mel- 
ville's "The  Bell  Tower  '  A  member  and  past 
chairman  of  the  English  department  of 
Wittenberg  University,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Koppenhaver  has  been  a  continuing 
member  of  the  Springfield  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. In  1971-72  he  held  a  Fulbright 
Lectureship  in  American  Music,  Art  and 
Literature  at  Exeter  University,  England, 
and  last  Christmas  BBC-TV  performed  a 


segment  of  a  Christmas  play  which  he 
wrote. 

James  L  Norton  E.E.,  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander, received  the  M.S.  in  operations 
research  from  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  in  September  1973  and 
is  commander  of  Carrier  Group  Three  staff 
as  ASW  operations  officer.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Williams  Norton,  live  in  Mont- 
erey. 

Cornelia  Griffin  Peterson  B.S.N,  and 
Wayne  T.  Peterson  E.E.  '65  are  in  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  where  he  is  senior  produce 
planner  for  G.E.'s  ballast  business  depart- 
ment. Mrs.  Peterson  is  employed  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  the 
department  of  nursing  education. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Frances  Halla  Bierwirth  (Mrs.  Arthur)  and 
Mr.  Bierwirth,  Malvern,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  19. 
Named  Arthur,  III. 

1965 

F.  Alexander  (Alex)  Beasley,  an  attorney 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Jones  &  Somers. 

Kenneth  W.  Hubbard  has  moved  from 
Boston  to  Houston,  Tex.,  where  he  is 
manager  of  the  banking  division  for  Gerald 
D.  Hines  Interests,  developer-investor. 

C.  Nicholas  Revelos  J.D.  is  professor  of 
law  at  Detroit  College  of  Law.  In  addition 
to  his  teaching,  he  has  been  serving  "of 
counsel"  in  the  appeals,  past  and  pending, 
of  the  Detroit  school  desegregation  case  of 
Bradley  v.  Milliken. 

Daniel  Sweger,  who  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  physics  from  American  University 
in  1973,  is  employed  at  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  on  a  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ship. Mrs.  Sweger,  the  former  Carol  Blank- 
enship  '66,  holds  the  M.S.W.  degree 
from  Howard  University. 

Robert  L.  Toms  J.D.,  a  Los  Angeles  at- 
torney,  has    been   appointed   State   Com- 


missioner of  Corporations  by  Governor 
Reagan.  He  was  western  regional  counsel 
for  INA  Corporation,  a  diversified  holding 
company  with  interests  in  insurance,  se- 
curities and  real  estate  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  Toms  is  married  and  the  father  of 
three. 

BORN:    First    child    and    daughter    to 
Ann  Myers  Jordan  Ogren  (Mrs.  Earl  E.) 
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and  Mr.  Ogren,  Windermere,  Fla.,  on 
Jan.  4,  1973.  Named  Marea  Camile 
(Camie). 

1966 

Virginia  Greene  Levine  (Mrs.  Abraham) 
is  a  vice  president  of  Data  Research  Cor- 
poration in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

James  F.  Page  C.E.  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  July  1973  after  15  months  in 
Seoul  as  Naval  oceanographic  office  pro- 
ject coordinator  for  Korea.  He  is  working 
in  the  coastal  survey  branch  of  the  Naval 
oceanographic  office. 

Roberta  A.  (Robin)  Wright  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries.  She  is 
director  of  the  legal  and  compliance  de- 
partment of  Funds,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex., 
and  serves  as  corporate  secretary  ot  the 
four  mutual  funds  in  the  Funds,  Inc., 
Group. 

MARRIED:  Nancy  Dees  to  Michael  P. 
Dixon  on  Feb.  16.  Residence:  Denver, 
Colo.  Kathryn  A.  Harry  to  Dr.  Neal  A. 
Demby  in  June,  1973.  Residence:  New- 
York  City. 

BORN:  A  son  to  John  E.  Bugg  and  Sal- 
ley  Miller  Bugg  '69,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
April  30.  Named  Christopher  Miller.  First 
child  and  son  to  Robert  G.  Hardy  and 
Diane  Hassler  Hardy  '67,  Riverdale,  Md., 
on  Oct.  30,  1973.  Named  Thomas  Ed- 
ward. 

1967 

Douglas  G.  (Doug)  Adams  has  been 
awarded  a  810,000  grant  and  appointed 
post-doctoral  fellow  in  art  history  at  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  (the 
Smithsonian  Institution)  to  pursue  his  re- 
search in  American  religious  art  tor  the 
coming  academic  year.  Graduating  from  a 
doctoral    program    in    "Theology   and    the 


Arts"  at  the  Graduate  Theological 
Union  in  Berkeley,  Mr.  Adams  specializes 
in  18th  and  19th  century  American  reli- 
gious studies. 

Christopher  M.  Armitage  Ph.D.  had  a 
busy  1973-74.  He  received  a  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana  Foundation  Award  for  "excel- 
lence in  the  inspirational  teaching  of  un- 
dergraduates" at  the  University  of  North 


Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill;  had  A  Biblio- 
graphy  of  the  Works  of  Louis  Mac'Seice 
published  by  Kaye  and  Ward  in  London 
and  by  the  University  of  Alberta  Press  in 
Canada;  served  at  Duke  as  visiting  assis- 
tant professor  of  Canadian  literature  in  the 
growing  program  of  Canadian  studies; 
and  was  awarded  a  grant  from  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation,  through  the 
U.N.C.  Curriculum  in  Peace,  War,  and 
Defense,  to  develop  a  course  entitled 
"Images  of  War  in  20th  Century  Litera- 
ture." Dr.  Armitage  lives  in  Durham. 

Nikki  Meith  Avcin  (Mrs.  Andrej),  who 
received  her  MA.  in  zoology  at  U.N.C. 
in  1972,  lives  in  Portoroz,  Yugoslavia,  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  where  she  and  her 
husband  are  employed  at  the  marine 
biological  station.  While  working  on  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  marine  ecology,  they 
live  on  an  old  Mediterranean-style  farm, 
tending  vineyards  and  learning  practical 
ecology  from  the  ground  up.  Occasional 
tree  weekends  are  spent  hiking  and  skiing 
in  the  nearby  Julian  Alps.  They  would  wel- 
come Duke  friends  traveling  in  the  area. 

Jack  N.  Frost  is  a  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral for  New  Jersey  and  is  a  director  in  the 
Plainfield  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
His  wife,  Susan  Hupman  Frost  '70,  is  at- 
tending law  school  at  Seton  Hall  University. 

Bruce  L.  Kauffman  and  Robert  S.  Martin 
'69  have  formed  Ski  Ventures.  Inc.,  their 
first  ski  area  being  Vinings  Ridge  Ski  Area, 
which  opened  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  Decem- 
ber. 

F.  Raine  Remsburg  J.D.  has  joined  the 
Hanes  Corporation's  legal  department  as 
assistant  general  counsel.  He  and  his 
family  reside  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MARRIED:  John  B.  Coogler  ME.  to 
Monika  Jordan  in  January  1973.  Resi- 
dence: Sunnyvale,  Calif.  James  Lee  Powell 
(M.Div.  70)  to  Julia  Parker  on  March  2. 
Residence:  Wilson,  N.  C. 

1968 

J.  Corbin  (Corby)  Considine  has  been 
named  attorney  for  Forest  Oil  Corpora- 
tion s  west  Texas  division  at  Midland.  A 
J.D.  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin,  he  was  formerly  in  the  legal 
department  of  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Com- 
panv.  He  and  Mrs.  Considine  live  in  Mid- 
land. 

Charles  M.  Couric  graduated  from  Whar- 
ton Business  School  in  May  1973  and  is 
working  in  marketing  for  the  Clorox  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  Calif.  Karen  Maher 
Couric  '69  is  a  programmer-analyst  for 
Computer  Synergy,  Inc.,  a  computer 
software  firm  also  in  Oakland. 

Richard  R.  Crater,  who  was  married  in 
September,  1972,  to  Judith  Ann  Achorn, 
is  living  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  pursuing 
an  M.B.A.  degree  in  health  care  manage- 
ment at  Boston  University.  He  was  in  the 
Navy  for  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  stationed  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Joseph  C.  Topping,  Jr.,  following  his 
discharge  from  the  Navy  after  being  in  the 
weapons  department  on  the  VSS  Truckee, 
is  working  in  the  research  department  of 
the  Parker  Companv,  Madison  Heights, 
Mich. 

William  H.  G.  Wheeler  E.E.,  a  captain  in 


the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  is  stationed  at  L.  G. 
Hanscom  Field,  Bedford,  Mass.,  with  the 
electronics  systems  division  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Edyth  M.  James  '69. 

Archie  T.  Wright,  III,  served  three  years 
as  a  weapons  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
following  graduation.  He  received  the  J.D. 
degree  in  May  from  the  Cornell  Law  School, 
where  he  was  an  editor  on  the  Cornell  Laic 
Review,  and  is  practicing  law  with  the  firm 
of  Luce,  Forward,  Hamilton  &  Scripps  in 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

MARRIED:  Dr.  Eric  Blackwell  to  Janis 
Elam  on  April  13.  Residence:  Kernersville, 
N.  C.  Mary  Druse  to  Allan  Manteuffel  in 
August,  1973.  Residence:  La  Grange 
Park,  111. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  William 
V.  McCrary,  Jr.,  ME.  and  Mrs.  McCrarv, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  on  June  25,  1972. 
Named  William  V.,  Ill  (Trip).  First  child 
and  son  to  Mark  Wasserman  and  Marlie 
Parker  Wasserman  '69,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Jan.  4.  Named  Aaron  Dav  id. 

1969 

W.  Mason  Holmes,  Jr.,  is  a  financial 
analyst  on  the  controller's  staff  at  the 
corporate  headquarters  of  Gould,  Inc., 
Chicago,  111. 

Robert  G.  McMillan,  who  received  the 
MBA.  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  May  1973,  works  for 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  a  public  ac- 
counting firm,  in  their  New  York  office. 
He  and  his  wife  live  in  Westfield,  N.  J. 

MARRIED:  Nelson  M.  Ford  to  Cecilia 
C.  Sparks  on  Feb.  17.  Residence:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Lt.  Kristina  Meservey  U.S.N.R., 
B.S.N,  to  Ens.  Walter  H.  Grant,  Jr., 
U.S.N.R.,  on  Feb.  2.  Residence:  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

BOBN:  First  child  and  son  to  Ruth  Du- 
laney  Askew  (Mrs.  Timothy  R.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Askew,  Decatur,  Ga.,  on  Sept.  23, 
1973.  Named  Timothy  Roby,  III.  A  daughter 
to  Charles  Becton  J.D.  and  Brenda  Brown 
Becton  '70  on  July  23,  1973.  Named  Ni- 
cole Jeanti.  Second  daughter  to  Edith 
Bachelor  DeMik  and  Harry  DeMik  (M.Ed. 
'73),  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  1,  1973. 
Named  Jennifer  Marie.  First  child  and  son 
to  Linda  Chase  Robertson  and  Donald  W. 
Robertson,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  10. 
Named  Christopher  Wade. 

1970 

Leslie  E.  Bauzon  Ph.D.  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  department  of 
history  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines 
for  a  three-year  period,  from  March  1974 
to  March  1977.  In  addition  to  his  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  duties,  he  has 
an  ongoing  research  project,  funded  by  the 
Philippine  Social  Science  Council,  which 
focuses  on  the  beginning  and  development 
of  the  Philippine  land  tenure  system. 

Samuel  P.  Boger,  Lt.  (j.g)  U.S.N,  is 
engaged  in  oceanographic  research  at  the 
Naval  facility  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii.  He 
was  transferred  there  from  a  similar  facility 
in  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 

Roy  M.  Curlee  is  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary-general. Korean  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO,  Seoul,  Korea. 
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Sarah  Jones  has  been  attending  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia since  September  1973.  She  lives 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Michael  Matros  recently  returned  to  the 
U.S.  after  a  year  studying  films  in  Den- 
mark. At  last  report  he  was  living  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  C.  and  looking  for  gainful 
employment. 

MARRIED:  Joan  Martin  to  John  O 
Lyles  on  June  2,  1973.  Residence:  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.  Dolores  S.  Wester  to  George 
Shaw  on  June  16,  1973.  Residence:  War- 
minster, Pa. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Jo- 
anne Yoder  Dearth  and  James  C.  Dearth, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  on  Dec.  8.  Named 
Robin  Holly. 

1971 

Thomas  Chapman  and  Jane  Monlux 
Chapman  '72  are  residing  six  miles  from 
Disney  World  on  the  200-acre  Chapman 
Orange  Groves  for  which  Tom  is  the  man- 
ager. They  have  a  son,  Matthew,  2,  and  a 
new  daughter,  Kathryn  (Kate),  7  months. 
Janie  keeps  busy  being  "Mother";  grow- 
ing orchids;  raising  goats,  chickens,  and 
ducks. 

Jeanne  Dangerfield  will  be  attending  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  this 
fall  in  the  public  policy  sciences  program. 
After  working  in  Washington,  D.  C.  at 
various  governmental  positions,  she  is  pre- 
sently living  in  San  Francisco  and  freelanc- 
ing an  occasional  story. 

Burke  Davis,  III  has  opened  a  rare 
book  shop  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

R.  Reeves  Hayter  B.S.E.  has  been 
named  resident  engineer  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  where  he  will  be  concerned  with  the 
city's  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 
programs. 

Janet  Lewis  Leety  (Mrs.  Murray  S.)  and 
her  husband  are  living  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  Mr.  Leety  is  studying  for  a  Masters 
of  Architecture  at  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity. She  is  working  for  a  broker/dealer, 
Babb  Investments,  Inc. 

Lawrence  E.  McCrone  has  received  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  biological 
oceanography  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  is  continuing  his  research 
toward  a  Ph.D. 

Barry  J.  Wendt  J.D.,  assistant  deputy 
public  defender,  Linden,  N.  J.,  began  a 
three-year  tour  of  duty  wiith  the  U.  S. 
Army  on  January  1. 

George  Roland  Wood,  Sr.,  better  known 
as  Tex  (at  least  to  his  face),  has  given  up 
his  career  as  soccer  coach  and  English 
teacher  at  Christ  School  in  Arden,  N.  C. 
and  come  back  to  the  flatlands  to  sell  real 
estate  and  enter  graduate  school  in  English 
at  N.  C.  State. 

MARRIED:  Frederick  Darnley,  Jr.,  to 
Martha  C.  Highsmith  on  May  18.  Resi- 
dence: Greensboro,  N.  C.  Kathryn  Sue 
Nordshom  to  Guy  Francis  Guinn  on  Aug. 
25,  1973.  Residence:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Richard  J.  Rendleman,  Jr.,  to  Nancy  W. 
Sherwin  on  March  10,  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1972 

Ens.  Robert  Ansley  is  supply  officer  of 


the  USS  Edward  McDonnell,  a  destroyer 
homeported  in  Mayport,  Fla.  He  recently 
returned  from  six  months  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  is  living  in  Jackson- 
ville Beach. 

Lt.  Stephen  M.  Corriher  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  2nd  Tank  Battalion,  2nd 
Marine  Division,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  for 
the  past  year  he  was  with  the  3rd  Marine 
Division,  Camp  Hansen,  Okinawa,  and 
Camp  Fuji,  Japan.  He  served  in  various 
billets  including  a  tank  platoon  com- 
mander, company  executive  officer,  and 
battalion  intelligence  officer. 

Dorothy  Munhenbeck  Fragaszy,  a  doc- 
toral student  in  comparative  psychology  at 
the  University  of  California,  Davis,  has 
been  awarded  a  three-year  National  Science 
Foundation  graduate  fellowship.  Her  re- 
search will  be  concerned  with  primate 
social  behavior  and  will  be  conducted  at 
the  California  Primate  Research  Center  at 
Davis.  Her  husband,  Richard  J.  Fragaszy 
B.S.E.  (M.S.C.E.  74),  is  employed  by 
Lowry  &  Associates,  consul  ting  engineers  in 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Payge  Hodapp  has  spent  the  last  year 
at  the  International  Academy  for  Con- 
tinued Education  where  she  and  Pat  Hart 
'73  have  learned  and  practiced  the  eastern 
teachings  of  Gurdjieff  and  Ouspensky; 
in  addition  to  other  "self  survival"  techni- 
ques for  the  modern  world:  meditation, 
weaving,  dancing,  music,  carpentry,  farm- 
ing, cooking,  and  acting. 

Michael  W.  Jones,  a  third  year  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Denver,  was 
president  of  the  Student  Bar  Association 
and  a  staff  member  of  the  Denver  Law 
Journal  last  year. 

Ervin  H.  Kelman  Sp/4  B.S.E.  is  sta- 
tioned with  the  Army  in  Germany  as  an 
operating  room  technician  in  a  mobile 
hospital.  He  recently  participated  in  a 
semi-confidential  NATO  exercise  in  North- 
ern Europe. 

David  C.  Pishko  is  a  budget  analyst  in 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lampros  C.  Romanas  Ph.D.  is  in  charge 
of  the  ecology  and  aforestation  section  of 
the  Forest  Research  Center  of  Northern 
Greece,  currently  engaged  in  research  on 
ecology  and  reforestation  of  relatively  un- 
productive or  destroyed  forest  lands.  He 
lives  in  Thessaloniki,  Greece,  where  his 
11-year  old  son,  Anthony,  is  a  fifth 
grader  in  primary  school  and  has  made  "a 
remarkable  readjustment  after  being  in 
the  U.  S.  for  two  years." 

MARRIED:  V.  Jeffery  Evans  Ph.D.  to 
Diane  Ruth  Mensel  on  March  30.  Resi- 
dence: Arnold,  Md.  Anne  Elizabeth  Martin 
to  Robert  Forest  Cornan  '73  on  Dec.  8. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C.  David  C.  Pishko 
to  Mary  Jane  Brown  '73  on  April  20.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C.  Sarah  E.  Scott  to  Lt. 
Michael  O.  Borns,  USN,  on  Nov.  10.  Resi- 
dence: Virginia  Beach,  Fla.  Susan  P. 
Spencer  to  Ens.  John  S.  Elliker,  Jr.,  on 
July  14,  1973.  Residence:  Brunswick,  Me. 
Jane  Wyngaarden  to  William  G.  Gandy  on 
May  25.  Residence:  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Barry 
Carter  to  Daria  D.  Witt  on  June  17.  Resi- 
dence: Kilgore,  Tex. 

BORN:  Twin  sons  to  Dennis  G.  McCarty 
and  Mrs.  McCarty,  McDonough,  Md.,  on 
Dec.  23,  1973.  Named  Eric  and  Gavin. 


1973 

Darrell  Brookstein  lives  in  Durham,  N.  C, 
and  is  a  commodities  analyst  for  Com- 
modities International,  specializing  in 
foreign  exchanges  and  option  trading. 

Gard  W.  Otis  was  an  instructor  at  the 
National  Audubon  Society  Camp  in  Maine 
during  the  summer  of  1973  and  in  the  fall 
entered  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  where  he  was  a  teaching  asis- 
tant  in  the  department  of  systematics  and 
ecology.  From  January  5  to  March  2,  1974, 
he  had  a  $1,200  fellowship  for  the  1974 
spring  program  on  "Tropical  Biology:  An 
Ecological  Approach"  at  the  Organization 
for  Tropical  Studies  headquartered  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  He  remained  for  two 
months  following  the  study  program  for 
independent  research  and  field  work. 

Robert  D.  Owston  M.F.,  who  lives  in 
Hardeeville,  S.  C,  is  in  charge  of  30,000 
acres  of  timber.  He  is  employed  by  Union 
Camp  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MARRIED:  Pamela  Whiteside  Arm- 
strong to  Terrenee  Lee  Tait  M.F.  on  June 
9,  1973.  Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Lee 
Ann  Davidson  to  Pelham  Wilder,  III,  on 
Feb.  16.  Residence:  Atlanta,  Ga.  Carol 
Anne  Kriske  B.S.N,  to  Patrick  Thomas 
Crane  '74  on  Jan.  19.  Residence:  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Ruth  E.  Partin  to  Charles  F. 
Clemens  on  March  2.  Residence:  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Joseph  G.  Polanik  to  Ann  L.  Harris 
'74  on  Mav  25.  Residence:  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ADOPTED:  A  son  by  Beth  Brown  Boyd 
(Mrs.  Robert  C.)  and  Mr.  Boyd,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  born  June  15,  1973.  Named  Robert 
Carr,  Jr. 

1974 

MARRIED:    Anne    Rouse    Edwards    to 

Alexander   L.    Schenck   on   June    1.   Resi- 
dence: Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Deaths 

Augusta  Kramer  Walker  (Mrs.  H.  D.)  '04 
on  April  26.  Mrs.  Walker  had  lived  in 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  all  of  her  married  life 
and  had  been  "a  faithful  Methodist,  a  great 
promoter  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Garden 
Club,  a  devout  lover  of  her  Music  Club,  and 
an  enthusiastic  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution."  Surviving  are  three  daugh- 
ters, seven  grandchildren,  and  seven  great 
grandchildren.  Augusta  Walker  Aydlett 
(Mrs.  Cyrus  C.)  '34  of  Elizabeth  City  and 
Sarah  Dillon  Walker  Ackiss  (Mrs.  Kermit 
C.)  '35  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  are  her  daugh- 
ters. 

Anna  Burton  Ellett  (Mrs.  W.  B.)  '06  on 
April  28.  Mrs.  Ellett  made  her  home  in 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Annie  Laurie  Anderson  '08  on  April  29. 
Miss  Anderson,  who  was  principal  of 
Woodlawn  Elementary  School,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  for  25  years  until  she  retired 
in  1956,  was  a  native  of  Durham,  but  had 
made  her  home  in  Florida  for  some  time. 
She  was  active  in  church  and  educational 
affairs,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Historical  Society  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Sur- 
viving are  a  brother  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 
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Blannie  Berry  Kiker  (Mrs.  W.  B.)  '09  on 
May  19.  A  native  of  Durham,  Mrs.  Kiker 
lived  in  Reidsville,  N.  C.  most  of  her  mar- 
ried life.  She  was  the  widow  of  William  B. 
Kiker  '09,  a  well-known  road  building  con- 
tractor. Surviving  are  three  daughters,  in- 
cluding Kathryn  Kiker  Harris  (Mrs.  Clyde 
E.)  '35  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Marion 
Kiker  Lane  (Mrs.  Frank  C.)  '37  of  Reids- 
ville; and  several  sisters,  one  being  Louise 
Berrv  Lee  '22  of  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

George  D.  Davis  '17  on  Sept.  19,  1973. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  was  a  resident  of  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C,  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

J.  Watson  Smoot  '17  on  April  30.  A 
resident  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  Mr.  Smoot  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Half  Century  Club  of 
Duke  University  and  had  been  Loyal  ty  Fund 
agent  for  his  class  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fund.  Surviving  are  his  widow;  a  son, 
J.  Watson,  Jr.,  '43,  of  Tarboro;  two  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild. 

Kathleen  Hamlin  Watkins  (Mrs.  R.  H.) 
'18  on  April  5.  For  37  years  Mrs.  Watkins 
taught  in  the  Durham  city  school  system, 
retiring  in  1963.  She  served  as  dean  of  girls 
at  Durham  High  School  and  received  the 
Durham  Kiwanis  Club  Teacher-Citizen 
Award  in  1963.  In  addition  to  her  husband, 
she  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Kath- 
leen Watkins  Dale  (Mrs.  Francis  L.)  '43  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  two  sons. 

Eleanor  Erwin  Griswold  19  on  May  27. 
Mrs.  Griswold  lived  in  Durham,  where  she 
was  active  in  religious  and  civic  affairs  for 
many  years.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

Rosa  Waddell  Horner  (Mrs.  Benjamin 
J.)  '21  on  Dec.  26,  1973.  Mrs.  Horner  is 
survived  by  her  husband  who  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Robert  Lee  Gray  '23  on  March  20.  Mr. 
Gray  made  his  home  in  Laurens,  S.  C.  His 
widow,  who  survives,  is  living  in  Richard- 
son, Tex. 

L.  Rufus  Maness  '23,  A.M.  '28  on  April  25. 
Mr.  Maness  taught  at  Carr  Junior  High 
School  in  Durham  for  15  years  prior  to  re- 
tiring. Afterwards  he  operated  a  poultry 
farm  for  several  years.  Before  moving  to 
Durham,  Mr.  Maness  was  a  school  princi- 
pal in  Elizabethtown  and  Roseboro,  N.  C. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  lives  in 
Durham. 

Claude  C.  Marr  '24  on  April  30.  Mr. 
Marr,  a  resident  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  was 
visiting  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1968  he  retired  as  princi- 
pal of  Sand  Hill  School,  where  he  had 
served  for  40  years.  Mr.  Marr  was  also 
active  in  community  and  church  programs, 
having  been  president  of  the  Hominy  Val- 
ley Social  Service  Sand  Hill  Men's  Club 
for  30  years.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is 
survived  by  a  son  and  a  grandson. 

Daphne  Riggsbee  Cook  (Mrs.  Murph  C.) 
'28  on  March  15.  Mrs.  Cook  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

Littlejohn  T.  Faulkner  '29  on  April  17. 
Mr.  Faulkner  lived  in  Wilson,  N.  C,  where 
he  was  mayor  from  1949  to  1951.  He  was 
die  retired  owner  and  operator  of  Faulkner 
Neon  Company,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Lions  Club  since  1938.  Survivors 
include  his  widow,  two  daughters  and  two 
sons. 

Liston  C.  Pope  '29,  B.D.  '32  on  April  15. 
A  native  of  Thomasville,  N.  C,  Dr.  Pope 


had  moved  with  his  wife,  the  former  Gerd 
Thoreson,  to  Trondheim,  Norway,  her 
hometown,  following  his  retirement  in 
1973.  His  first  wife,  who  was  Bennie  Purvis 
'33  of  Durham,  died  in  1967.  Dr,  Pope  was 
dean  of  Yale  University  Divinity  School  for 
12  years  and  was  a  member  of  the  policy- 
making executive  committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  from  19.54  to  1962. 
His  40-year  association  with  Vale  began  in 
the  mid-30s,  and  in  1947  he  was  granted 
the  coveted  Gilbert  L.  Stark  professorship 
in  social  ethics. 

Lester  A.  Tilley  '29,  B.D.  "35,  on  June  2. 
A  minister  in  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  Mr. 
Tilley  was  retired  and  making  his  home  in 
Raleigh.  He  was  minister  of  visitation  for 
Edenton  Street  United  Methodist  Church 
tor  four  years  following  his  retirement. 
Surviving  are  Mrs.  Tilley,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

W.  Bruce  Alexander,  Jr.,  '30  on  Jan.  26. 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  lived  in  Alexandria. 
Va.,  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Thomas  C.  Rogers  '30  on  May  28.  A  resi- 
dent of  Durham,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fire  department  for  39  years,  re- 
tiring in  1968.  Since  then  he  had  worked 
as  a  security  guard  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  surviving  are  his 
widow,  two  daughters,  and  one  son. 

George  Heinitsh  M.D.  '32  on  June  1. 
Dr.  Heinitsh,  who  made  his  home  in  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C,  was  a  past  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow. 

J.  Collier  Morrill  .35  on  Feb.  11.  He  made 
his  home  at  Hotel  Albert  in  New  York 
City.  A  friend  wrote  that  "his  love  and 
concern  for  children  and  youth  was  ex- 
pressed even  at  death,  for  a  four  year  old 
and  a  five  year  old  received  a  corneal  trans- 
plant from  Collier. 

Robert  C.  Wade  .35  on  May  20.  Mr. 
Wade,  who  resided  in  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.,  was  sales  manager  for  Tasty  Baking 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow. 

William  L.  Zimmermann  '35  on  Jan.  16. 
Mr.  Zimmermann,  vice  president  of  both 
G.  T.  LaBonne  &  Associates  and  LaBonne 
Life  Insurance  Agency  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  died  following  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  active  in  many  community  and  in- 
dustry affairs,  being  a  director  of  the 
Greater  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  the  Con- 
necticut Life  Underwriters,  and  chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Insurance  Advisory 
Committee.  In  1972  he  was  named  "Man 
of  the  Year"'  by  the  LaBonne  firm  and 
held  the  National  Quality  Award  given 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Mrs.  Zimmermann  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

Helen  Chandler  Gillis  '36  on  April  3. 
Mrs.  Gillis,  the  wife  of  Philip  H.  Gillis  "38 
of  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  first  married 
to  the  late  Everett  G.  Perine  37.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Philip  C.  Perine  '64  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex. 

Robert  M.  Roesti  '38  on  July  8,  1973. 
Dr.  Roesti  was  a  member  of  the  economics 
department  at  Sacramento  State  College 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  where  his  widow  re- 
sides. 


Louis  J.  Yelanjian  G'41  on  March  30. 
A  retired  Presbyterian  minister  and  former 
executive  secretary  of  Stokes-Reynolds 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Danbury .  N.  C,  Mr. 
Yelanjian  made  his  home  in  Glendale 
Springs.  He  was  a  native  Armenian  who 
came  to  this  country  in   1913. 

Leonard  Palumbo,  Jr.,  '42,  M.D.  '44, 
on  April  21.  A  native  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Palumbo  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  had 
been  on  the  faculty  since  1952.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  professional  organiza- 
tions, a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  a 
founding  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Southeastern  Society  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  His  parents  and  a  brother 
survive. 

William  C.  V.  Wells,  Jr.,  '45  in  March 
1974.  A  dentist  in  Toms  River,  N.  J..  Dr. 
Wells  died  in  an  automobile  accident.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Temple  University  School 
of  Dentistry. 

Betty  Weaver  Prince  (Mrs.  K.  B.)  '47 
on  April  14.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Prince 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  but  in  recent  years  she  had  been 
employed  in  the  offices  of  Liggett  &  Myers, 
Inc.  Surviving  are  her  husband  and  one 
sister. 

James  Thomas  Parnell  C.E.  '50  on 
March  6.  Mr.  Parnell  made  his  home  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  was  a  design  engi- 
neer for  Duke  Power  Company.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  America  and  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Surviving  is  a  son. 

Brenda  Zapf  Long  (Mrs.  Hoyt  M.)  '53 
on  Feb.  7.  Mrs.  Long  had  been  ill  for  two 
years  with  a  rare  disease  called  systemic 
lupus  erathematosus.  Commissioned  an 
Ensign  in  the  Navy  on  the  day  of  gradua- 
tion, she  served  with  distinction  at  the 
Naval  Supply  Center  in  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  then  as  administrative  aide  to  the 
head  of  the  power  branch  in  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  in  Washington,  and  finally 
as  officer  in  charge  of  war  officer  recruit- 
ing in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  At  the  time  of  her 
deadi,  Mrs.  Long  was  living  in  Summer- 
ville,  S.  C,  where  her  husband  is  an  opera- 
tions planner  for  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Co.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Long,  she  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  her  mother,  and 
one  sister. 

Robert  H.  Carlyn,  '60  on  May  13.  Mr. 
Carlyn  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  law  school  in  1964, 
was  on  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Wis- 
consin Law  Review,  and  later  was  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  an  attorney  with  the  firm 
of  Fennemore,  Craig,  Von  Amnion  &  Udall 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  Order  to 
Coif,  the  State  Bar  of  Arizona,  the  Law- 
yers Club  of  Phoenix,  and  the  American 
and  Maricopa  County  bar  associations.  Mrs. 
Carlyn  and  two  children  survive. 

Martha  Drummond  Conoley,  '62  on 
April  24.  A  resident  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
Mrs.  Onoley  was  the  wife  of  Robert  O. 
Conoley  '61,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  three  children,  Matt,  John,  and  Cath- 
erine. 
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Lives  in  Progress 


I'm  Not  a  Singer, 
I'm  a  Reporter!" 


Frank 
Warner 

'25 


Photo  by 
George  Pickow 


r  rank  Warner  '25  grew  up  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Perhaps  his  involvement  with  tradi- 
tional folk  music  began  much  earlier  than 
his  college  associations  with  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Brown.  But  regardless  of  whenever,  Frank 
Warner  has  long  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  collection,  preservation,  study,  and  in- 
terpretation of  American  traditional  music. 

By  profession  Warner  was  an  executive 
of  the  YMCA  from  1928  to  1968— first  in 
Greensboro,  then  in  New  York  City  with 
the  organization's  National  Council,  and 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  that  time  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  twelve  Long  Is- 
land branch  YMCA's.  But  in  the  last  six 
years,  Frank  Warner  has  devoted  all  his 
time  and  energy  to  his  "second  career." 

Beginning  in  the  late  1930s  Frank  and 
his  wife,  Anne  Locher  Warner  (North- 
western '27),  began  collecting  songs  in 
out-of-the-way    places,    principally    along 


the  Eastern  seaboard,  during  their  vaca- 
tions. Along  with  the  songs  the  Warners 
collected  people,  and  made  long-time 
friends  in  the  back  reaches  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  on  the  Outer  Banks, 
through  Tidewater  Virginia,  and  in  New 
England  and  the  Adirondack  region  of  New 
York  State. 

As  Anne  Warner  explains,  "song  col- 
lecting as  a  Warner  family  interest  wasn't 
planned  consciously — it  just  happened. 

"When  Frank  came  to  New  York  on  a 
new  job,  a  few  years  out  of  college,  he 
found  thatpeople  were  especially  interested 
in  the  songs  from  down  home — the  ones 
he'd  learned  by  osmosis,  so  to  speak!  These 
were  folk  songs;  but  that  term,  then,  was 
reserved  for  the  most  part  for  scholars. 
The  great  popular  interest  in  folk  music 
had  not  begun.  That  was  nearly  forty 
years  ago— in  what  our  son  once  referred  to 
as  'the  olden  days.' 
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"Not  long  after  we  were  married  in  1935 
we  decided  to  find  more  of  these  real 
sounding  songs — not  in  books  or  libraries 
but  in  places  where  they  were  still  living. 
We  began  to  spend  our  vacations  song 
hunting  through  the  Carolinas  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  up  the  coast  to  the 
Canadian  border,  through  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  up-state  New 
York,  and  down  the  Hudson. 

"Everywhere  we  found  people  who  list- 
ened to  our  songs  and  swapped  with  us.  At 
first  we  didn't  know  anything  about  song 
collecting.  We  improvised.  In  the  early 
days  we  carried  just  a  guitar,  to  make  song 
swapping  easier,  plenty  of  notebooks  and 
pencils  (my  share  of  the  enterprise),  and 
the  hope  that  we  could  remember  tunes. 
Gradually  we  added  a  recording  machine, 
as  many  disks  as  we  could  afford,  a  camera, 
and  experience  that  increased  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  were  trying  to  do." 

The  Warners  were  fortunate  enough  to 
accumulate  much  valuable  material  which 
Frank  has  used  lecturing  and  singing  for 
colleges,  schools,  festivals,  historical  so- 
cieties and  the  like. 

"I  sing  many  songs  unaccompanied,  as 
did  the  people  from  whom  they  were  col- 
lected. With  others  I  use  a  mountain-made 
wooden  banjo  (butternut  wood  and 
groundhog  skin  crafted  by  Nathan  Hicks 
from  Beech  Mountain)  which  over  the 
years  has  collected  some  250  signatures 
of  people  well  known  and  not  so  well 
known  in  the  fields  of  folklore  and  Ameri- 
can history.  The  first  person  to  sign  the 
banjo  was  Carl  Sandburg." 

Warner's  own  style  of  singing  is  in  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  rather  frenetic  per- 
formance of  some  folksong  "revival"  groups; 
his  critics  say  "he  works  from  a  simple, 
unpretentious  viewpoint  built  upon  respect 
for  the  songs  and  their  original  singers 
rather  than  any  desire  to  promote  him- 
self." 

Warner  views  himself  not  as  a  singer,  but 
a  reporter  and  his  songs  put  this  point 
across.  If  he  learned  a  song  from  a  cheer- 
ful, toothless  old  gentleman  of  ninety-two, 
Warner  sings  it  in  the  person  of  a  toothless 
old  gentlemen  of  ninety-two! 

His  approach  to  collecting  is  evidenced 
by  his  professional  associations.  Frank 
Warner  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Newport  Folk  Foundation,  past  president  of 
the  New  York  Folklore  Society,  a  trustee 
of  the  National  Folk  Arts  Center,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Nassau  County  Historical 
Society.  He  has  been  a  Hoyt  Fellow  at 
Jonathan  Edwards  College  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  has  delivered  the  Lamar  Lec- 
tures at  Wesleyan  College  in  Macon, 
Georgia.  Presently  he  is  vice  president  of 
the  Country  Dance  and  Song  Society  of 
America. 

"Anne  and  I  feel  very  blessed  that  upon 
finishing  our  jobs  (she  has  held  a  number 
of  important  posts — with  the  Council  on 
Foreign     Relations,     China     Institute     in 


America,  and  most  recently  with  Nassau 
County  government)  we  are  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  our  folk  music  interests.  At 
the  moment  we  are  evaluating  and  catalog- 
ing all  our  field  recordings  (recently  re- 
engineered  for  the  Warners  by  the  Folk 
Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress) 
with  a  view  to  publishing  a  book  of  our 
songs  together  with  stories  and  photo- 
graphs we  have  taken  of  the  people  we've 
met." 

Preservation  of  America's  musical  his- 
tory has  not  been  left  solely  lor  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  Warner  perform. 
Over  the  years  Frank  Warner  has  made  six 
commercial  albums  of  collected  folk  songs 
and  is  eyeing  a  seventh;  Anne  has  written 
the  accompanying  notes.  Together  they 
have  produced  one  book.  Folk  Songs  and 
Ballads  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  from  a 
Collector's  Notebook — and  one  article — 
"Frank  Noah  Prolfitt:  Good  Times  and 
Hard  Times  on  the  Beaver  Dam  Road  — 
for  the  Appalachian  journal. 

The  Warners  have  always  been  active  in 
folk  music,  and  always  will  be,  without  re- 
gard to  what  happens  to  be  popular  at  the 
moment.  For  them  the  big  boom  in  folk 
music  was  not  an  opportunity  to  cash  in, 
but  a  chance  to  secure  deserved  recogni- 
tion for  other  folksingers,  many  of  whom 
became  known  for  the  first  time  outside 
of  their  own  neighborhoods. 

On  their  first  collecting  trip  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia  they  met 
Frank  Proffitt,  a  locally  famed  banjo 
maker  and  player,  as  well  as  singer.  Among 
the  songs  sung  by  the  man  from  Pick 
Britches  Valley  was  H ang  Down  YourHead, 
Tom    Dooley.    Other    songs    the    Warners 


have  introduced  include:  He  s  Got  the 
Whole  World  in  His  Hands,  Hold  My  Hand, 
Lord  Jesus,  Gilgarry  Mountain,  (also  known 
as  Durlin  Sportin'  Jenny)  and  The  Unre- 
constructed Rebel. 

"Our  song  hunting  has  been  deeply  re- 
warding," explains  Anne  Warner,  "because 
it  has  given  us  a  feeling  for  our  country  and 
its  people;  its  pioneer  history  that  we 
wouldn't  swap  for  anything!  We  are  more 
than  happy,  too,  that  our  two  sons  share 
this  interest  and  are  both  deeply  involved  in 
folk  music." 

Jeff  Warner  '65  is  an  associate  director 
of  the  music  school  in  Oyster  Bay,  L.I. 
where  he  teaches  guitar.  He  also  pre- 
sents traditional  music  programs  at  schools 
and  festivals,  and  is  presently  a  musician 
in  residence  at  Old  Bethpage  Village — a 
restored  Long  Island  community  of  the 
early  1800's.  He  and  his  brother  Gerret 
68  have  recorded  for  Prestige,  Int.,  Swal- 
lowtail, and  for  a  National  Geographic 
allium  of  seasongs. 

"They  do  concerts  together,  and  separ- 
ately," says  Warner.  "Jeff  has  appeared 
twice  on  Educational  Television's  Bill 
Mayers'  Journal  and  Gerret  is  teaching  in 
Boston,  but  we  all  get  together  whenever 
possible. 

"It  is  difficult  to  convey  what  folk 
music  has  meant  to  all  of  us  and  how  it  has 
enriched  our  lives.  It  has  taught  us,  as  Carl 
Sandburg  says  in  Remembrance  Rock, 
"where  we  came  from  and  what  has 
brought  us  along." 

(P.S.  Among  his  other  accomplishments, 
in  1940-41  Frank  Warner  was  president  of 
Duke's  General  Alumni  Association.)        0 


"We  all  get  together  whenever  possible":  Jeff  Warner  '65. 
Frank  Warner  '25,  and  Gerret  Warner  68. 
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Debuting 
at  the  FTC 


Liddy"  Hanford  '58  (as  her  friends  call 
her)  is  a  most  remarkahle  woman.  Recently 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  for  a  seven- 
year  term  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Ms.  Hanford  has  served  as  deputy 
director  for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs since  its  creation  in  1971,  and  before 
that  on  its  predecessor  organization, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests. 

Previously  her  responsibilities  have  in- 
cluded such  notable  activities  as  testifying 
before  Congressional  committees  on  vari- 
ous consumer  issues,  acting  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween consumers  and  the  highest  govern- 
ment levels,  educating  consumers,  and 
coordinating  all  federal  agency  consumer 
programs. 

With  her  new  appointment  Ms.  Hanford 
will  be  in  an  even  more  effective  position 
to  wield  power  for  the  consumer's  view- 
point. 

As  a  member  of  the  four-man/one- 
woman  Commission,  Ms.  Hanford  s  duties 
include  defining  and  setting  goals  and 
policies  in  fair  trade  practices,  enforcing 
anti-trust  laws  and  statutes,  and  promul- 
ating  "laws'"  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"My  responsibilities  are  both  adminis- 
trative and  legislative.  I  am  [on  the  Com- 
mission] to  consider  and  determine  the 
public  interest  in  fair  trade  standards  and 
enforce  rulings  on  what  are  considered  to 
be  unfair  or  deceptive  practices,"  she  said, 
with  her  immediate  goals  being:  tighter  reg- 
ulations on  credit  bureaus  and  federal  aid 
to  states  for  improvement  of  small-claims 
courts. 


"Since  the  FTC  is  an  independent  regu- 
latory agency,  Ms.  Hanford  explained,"  we 
also  act  as  judges  for  cases  that  come  to 
our  attention.  It  is  just  a  coincidence 
that  all  five  of  us  are  lawyers!" 

But  expertise  in  other  areas  is  not  lack- 
ing. With  legal  and  economic  issues  "go- 
ing   hand    in    hand"    according    to    Ms. 


Hanford,  the  FTC  has  a  1600-member 
staff  at  its  disposal  constantly  researching 
the  economic,  competitive,  and  consumer 
aspects  arising  in  all  cases  reviewed. 

Ms.  Hanford  s  career  is  both  impressive 
and  long.  Prior  to  her  position  as  executive 
director  for  the  President's  Committee  on 


Consumer  Interest,  she  served  that  office 
as  associate  director  for  legislative  af- 
fairs; only  fitting  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  that  she 
is. 

A  former  White  House  Fellowship  fin- 
alist and  Outstanding  Young  Woman  of  the 
Year  for  1970,  Liddy  Hanford  also  holds 
an  education  degree  from  Harvard  as  well 
as  memberships  in  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, its  Consumer  Bankruptcy  Com- 
mittee, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association. 

Although  she  possesses  a  long  list  of  con- 
vincing credentials,  she  is  neither  the 
dilettante  nor  "organization  man"  they 
might  have  her  seem.  She  is  both  a  prag- 
matic and  humorously  creative  individual. 

As  a  beginning  lawyer  handling  cases  for 
indigents  in  the  District's  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  Ms.  Hanford  recalls  her 
first  defense.  It  was  a  case  involving  a 
Greek  immigrant  accused  of  annoying  the 
animals  at  the  zoo,  or  specifically,  of  pet- 
ting the  lions. 

"He  was  aquitted  after  I  argued  that 
without  the  lion  in  court  as  a  witness,  there 
was  no  way  to  tell  whether  he  was  an- 
noyed," she  said. 

A  1972  recipient  of  the  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming  Award  for  Outstanding  Government 
Service,  Ms.  Hanford  has  also  held  posi- 
tions with  the  Education  Office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Latin  American  Programs — Peace 
Corps,  the  United  Nations  Intern  Program, 
and  the  1972  Nominating  Committee  for 
the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

The  thirty-seven  year  old  Republican 
from  Salisbury,  N.  C-  finds  a  government 
career  to  be  both  "challenging  and  inter- 
esting"; and,  for  her,  an  opportunity  to  be 
more  effective. 

But  what  outside  interests  could  such  an 
incredibly  busy  Commissioner  have?  Pro- 
fessional fashion  modeling.  Surprised? 
Why,  she  was  even  a  Salisbury  debutante!  ( 


The  Light  at  the  End  of  the  Tunnel 


Monopoly  made  a  game  out  of  business. 
Feds  and  Heads  made  a  game  out  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Now  a  Durham  schoolteacher  has  made  a 
game  out  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

"Power  politics  in  Vietnam"  is  the  name 
of  a  game  that  Craig  Buschman  '72  in- 
vented to  help  his  international  relations 
pupils  at  Durham's  Southern  High  School 
get  "a  feeling  for  diplomacy  and  what 
goes  on  in  a  negotiating  conference." 

This  past  school  year,  Buschman  di- 
vided his  fifteen  students  into  teams  rep- 
resenting the  United  States,  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  France,  and  China. 
Each  team  was  given  five  secret  objectives 
and  told  what  it  had  to  accomplish  to  rea- 


lize them — but  left  on  its  own  to  figure  out 
how. 

Class  periods  alternated  military  action 
and  peace  conferences,  to  let  the  students 
see  how  negotiations  and  military  posture 
influence  each  other.  The  negotiating  ses- 
sions were  recorded  on  video  tape  and  the 
best   held   for  showing  to   other  classes. 

Each  "country"  was  assigned  troop 
strength  and  armament  relative  to  its 
actual  situation  during  the  war,  and  de- 
fense budgets  based  on  actual  gross  na- 
tional products. 

That  information  had  been  researched 
by  Buschman's  class  the  year  before,  which 
also  helped  its  teacher  devise  the  game. 
According  to   Buschman,  the   game   com- 


bines features  of  several  on  the  market,  but 
incorporates  some  of  its  own — "Like  the 
way  the  V.C.  operate.  They  can  blend  into 
the  populace." 

"I  want  them  to  see  Kissinger's  role," 
Buschman  said,  stating  that  the  game 
gives  students  "new  insights  into  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  helps  them  to  see  the  role  of  the 
military,  the  need  for  a  military." 

He  was  pleased  with  the  game  as  an  ed- 
ucational tool  at  the  end  of  the  year.  "Some- 
times you  get  frustrated,"  he  admitted. 
"You  think  unless  they  are  taking  notes 
they  are  not  learning.  Now  I'm  convinced 
I'm  in  the  right  boat." 

Hopefully  not  headed  where  Lyndon 
Johnson's  was  ten  years  ago.  9 
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Books 


E.  V.  Bowden  a.m.  '52,  ph.d.  '57,  now  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  State  University  of  New  York 
-Fredonia:  Economics:  The  Science  of  Common 
Sense,  a  college-level  text  that  employs  writing 
style,  vernacular  language,  and  cartoon-style  gra- 
phics "to  arouse  the  students'  interest  and  curiosi- 
ty." Published  in  April  1974  by  South- Western  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Cincinnati.  720  pages.  $12.25 

Benjamin  Boyce,  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
Emeritus  of  English:  The  Upstart  Peasant  or  The 
Memoirs  of  Monsieur  ***,  the  first  English  trans- 
lation of  Marivaux'  Le  Paijsan  Parvenu  since  1765. 
Privately  published  in  March  1974,  available 
from  the  translator.  218  pages.  Paperbound.  $5.00 

John  B.  Cahoon,  the  late  director  of  the  School 
of  Badiologic  Technology  at  Duke:  Formulating 
X-Ray  Techniques:  Eighth  Edition.  Published 
in  April  1974  by  the  Duke  Press.  382  pages. 
Clothbound.  $12.50 

John  Clubbe,  associate  professor  of  English: 
Two  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Carlyle's 
own  commentary  on  Friedrich  Althaus'  biography 
of  Carlyle  and  a  previously  unpublished  recol- 
lection of  Adam  Skirving  and  his  son  Archibald, 
the  painter.  Published  in  May  1974  by  Duke  Press. 
145  pages.  Clothbound.  $6.75 

Guy  Davenport  '48,  currently  on  the  Eng- 
lish faculty  at  the  University  of  Kentucky:  Tatlinl, 
a  collection  of  six  stories  ("assemblages  of  his- 
tory and  necessary  fiction").  Published  in  July 
1974  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  261 
pages.  $7.95 

Eugene  D.  Day,  professor  of  experimental  sur- 
gery: Advanced  Immunochemistry .  Published  in 
September  1972  by  Williams  and  Wilkins,  Balti- 
more. 447  pages.  $19.95 

G.  William  Domhoff  '58,  now  on  the  sociology 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Cruz:  The  Bohemian  Grove  and  Other  Retreats:  A 
Study  in  Ruling-Class  Cohesiveness,  the  latest  pro- 
duct of  Domhoff  s  several  years  of  power-struc- 
ture research,  an  "inside  story"  of  the  California 
Bohemian  Club  and  other  "watering  holes  fre- 
quented by  the  rich  and  the  powerful  in  American 
life."  Published  in  April  1974  by  Harper  and  Bow, 
New  York.  Hardbound.  $7.95 


Lee  Dreisinger  (Scheingold)  '65,  now  clinic  ad- 
ministrator at  the  Cardiac  Work  Evaluation  in 
Seattle:  Sound  Sex  and  the  Aging  Heart  (with  Na- 
thaniel W.  Wagner),  a  discussion  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity for  elderly  people  and  heart  patients  with 
special  attention  focused  on  cardiac  stress.  Pub- 
lished in  June  1974  by  Human  Sciences  Press, 
New  York.  Hardbound.  169  pages.  $7.95 

Joanne  E.  Hall,  associate  professor  of  nursing, 
and  Barbara  R.  Weaver,  associate  professor  of 
nursing  at  Capital  University:  Nursing  of  Families 
in  Crisis,  a  collection  of  original  clinical  papers 
dealing  with  families  experiencing  or  anticipating 
maturational  and/or  situational  crisis.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  book  are  to  increase  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner's understanding  of  crisis  theory  as  it  applies 
to  nursing  situations  and  to  provide  examples  of 
strategies  and  tactics  which  the  nurse  practitioner 
may  employ  to  help  families  resolve  crisis.  Pub- 
lished in  March  1974  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  264  pages.  $6.50 

Gloria  Marx  Lanius  '39,  now  on  the  faculty  of 
Okaloosa- Walton  Junior  College  (Niceville,  Fla.): 
Violets  are  Blue,  "a  suspenseful  novel."  Published 
in  spring  1974  by  Carleton  Press,  New  York 

M.  Douglas  Meeks  b.d.  '66,  ph.d.  '71,  now  as- 
sociate professor  of  theology  and  ethics  at  Eden 
Theological  Seminary:  Origins  of  the  Theology  of 
Hope,  the  first  book-length  treatment  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century development  of  "hope  theology"  in 
Christian  thought,  led  by  Jurgen  Moltmann  (Hon. 
D.D.  '73)  of  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Pub- 
lished in  April  1974  by  Fortress  Press,  Philadel- 
phia. $8.50 

George  B  Perkins,  Jr.  a.m.  '54  (ed.),  now  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
with  Sculley  Bradley,  Richard  Croom  Beatty,  and 
E.  Hudson  Long:  The  American  Tradition  in  Lit- 
erature, fourth  edition.  A  two-volume  anthology  of 
American  writings,  from  Indian  tales  and  oratory  to 
Joyce  Carol  Oates.  Also  available  in  a  shorter  one- 
volume  edition.  Published  in  March  1974  by  W.  W. 
Norton  and  Company,  New  York.  Two-volume  edi- 
tion, 3,658  pages;  one-volume  edition,  2,001  pages. 
Available  in  cloth  and  paper  binding.  Two-volume 
set,  $9.25  per  volume,  hardbound;  $7.90  per  vol- 
ume, paper.  One-volume,  $10.50  hardbound,  $8.90 
paper 
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George  H.  Shriver  ph.d.  '61  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Georgia  Southern  College  (ed.): 
Contemporary  Reflections  on  the  Medieval  Chris- 
tian Tradition:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Ray  C.  Petry,  with 
sections  on  "Preaching  in  the  Great  Tradition," 
"Christianity  and  the  Arts."  "Reform,  Dissent, 
Heresy,"  "History,  Eschatology,  and  the  Contem- 
plative Life,"  and  "Teaching  in  the  Great  Tradi- 
tion." Published  in  March  1974  by  Duke  Press. 
Hardbound.  290  pages.  $9.75 

R.  Baird  Shuman,  professor  of  education  (ed.): 
Creative  Approaches  totheTeachingof English:  Sec- 
ondary.    Includes    articles    on    "Literature,"    by 


'73;  "Drama,"  by 
'Grammar,"  by  R.  W. 

by  Jan  A.  Guffin, 
at  Duke;   "Spelling, 


Robert  E.  Probst  ph.d. 
Charles  R.  Duke  ph.d.  '72;  ' 
Reising  ed.d.  '69;  "Writing,' 
presently  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
Punctuation,  and  Vocabulary,"  by  Bertrand  F. 
Richards  ph.d.  '71;  and  "Reading,"  by  Shuman. 
"Meant  to  be  the  sort  of  book  which  harried  Eng- 
lish teachers  can  keep  on  their  shelves  or  bedside 
tables  to  turn  to  when  they  are  up  to  their  eyeballs 
in  work  and  have  little  inspiration  for  the  four  or 
five  classes  they  are  scheduled  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing day" — from  Shuman's  preface.  Published  in 
March  1974  by  F.  E.  Peacock,  Itasca,  111.  273  pages. 
Paperbound.  $4.95 

Kenji  Takeuchi  ph.d.  '62,  currently  on  the 
staff  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development:  Tropical  Hardwood  Trade  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  Region,   a  monograph   in  the  World 


Bank  staff  papers  series.  Published  in  May  1974 
by  the  World  Bank.  Paperbound.  90  pages.  $4.00 

Charles  Tanford,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Biochemistry:  The  Hydrophobic  Effect:  Formation 
of  Micelles  andRiological  Membranes.  Published  in 
winter  1974  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York. 
Hardbound.  $12.50 

Anne  Tyler  (Modarressi)  '61:  Celestial  Navigation, 
her  fourth  novel,  "an  odd  sort  of  love  story  set  in  a 
rundown  Baltimore  family."  Published  in  March 
1974  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  276  pages.  $6.95 

Maurice  A.  Unger  '40,  ll.b.  '46,  now  professor 
of  real  estate  and  business  law  at  the  University 
of  Colorado:  Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices, 
fifth  edition.  One  of  the  most  popular  college 
texts  for  the  real  estate  profession  over  the  last 
decade,  updated  with  material  on  real  estate  invest- 
ment, tax  reforms,  new  statistical  data,  condomin- 
iums, and  other.  Published  in  April  1974  by  South- 
western Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati 

Tetsunao  Yamamori  ph.d.  '70,  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  and  dean  of  students  at  Milligan 
College  (Tenn.)  is  one  of  six  authors  of  Explor- 
ing Religious  Meaning,  a  textbook  which  considers 
material  from  such  disparate  sources  as  The  Tal- 
mud, Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Carlos  Castaneda,  and 
Peanuts'  Charlie  Brown  in  presenting  "the  many 
dimensions  of  religion  as  a  basic  human  concern." 
Published  in  spring  1974  by  Prentice-Hall 


Robert  Penn  Warren,  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning novelist,  poet,  and  critic,  was  one 
of  the  writers  invited  to  campus  last 
spring  for  the  annual  William  Black- 
burn Literary  Festival.  Seated  here  with 
Archive  editor  John  Stevenson  at  an 
afternoon  seminar,  Warren  also  gave  a 
reading  from  a  forthcoming  book  of  his 
poetry.  The  Blackburn  Festival  origi- 
nated independently  in  Durham  in 
1969  on  the  occasion  of  Blackburn's 
retirement  after  forty-three  years  on  the 
Duke  English  faculty.  The  Festival  was 
merged  with  the  established  Archive 
festival  in  1970. 
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MOST  HONORABLE  ALUMNI : 

Keep  up  with  what's  going  on  at  Duke  this  year 

Subscribe    to 

the 

chronicle    — 


ACTUALLY,  YOUNG   FELLER,  WE  DIDN'T  KNOW  THEY'D  REALLY  SE 
CHRONICLES  TO  THE   MOON  WITH  NO   EXTRY  CHARGE. 


ND 


1  accept  your  invitation  to  try  the 
Chronicle  for  the  1974-75  school  year. 
1  enclose  S16.00.  (make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  the  Chronicle;  sorry  no 
billing.) 

Mail  to:     Box     4696, 
Duke    Station 
Durham,    N.C 
27706 

Or    bring    this 
form     to    our 
offices,  3rd  floor 
Flowers. 
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The  First  SO  Yean:  Milestone  on  *  long  journey 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Issue 

The  embossed  emblem,  the  official  sym- 
bol of  Duke's  50th  Anniversary,  was  de- 
signed by  John  Furlow,  University  publi- 
cations director.  The  official  motto,  The 
First  50  Years:  Milestone  on  a  Long  Jour- 
ney, is  the  50th  Anniversary  committee's 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Few's  words  to  George 
G.  Allen  in  1930:  "I  feel  that  we  have  now 
hit  the  open  sea  and  that  a  long  journey  is 
ahead  of  Duke  University." 
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Medical  School  under  construction,  1928 


Hue  and  Cry 


Letters  from  Our  Readers 


Was  Too  a  'Riot' 

I  wish  to  take  issue  with  Elizabeth 
Dube,  R.D.,  in  the  October  REGISTER 
(Hue  and  Cry)  regarding  food  services 
in  the  dining  halls  at  Duke  prior  to 
1946.  Perhaps  "riot"  is  too  strong  a 
term,  but  as  the  Register  article  stated, 
"Food  trays,  plates,  silverware  were 
slung  at  the  walls  of  the  Great  Hall." 
This  is  true.  I  was  there.  Maybe  Ms. 
Dube  was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time. 

The  food  in  the  dining  halls  at  that 
time  was  atrocious.  The  "riot"  was  not 
planned,  it  was  spontaneous.  In  the 
Duke  'n'  Duchess  of  March,  1942,  page 
12,  there  is  a  bit  of  doggerel  which  I 
wrote  entitled  "The  Village  Black," 
using  my  grandfather's  name,  Alfred 
Flournoy,  as  a  pseudonym.  In  six  lines 
it  says  something  about  the  situation 
then. 

Glen  F.  Welsh  '43 
Shreveport,  La. 

'Shoddy'  Folk  Piece 

You  owe  it  both  to  your  readers  and 
to  those  who  devoted  many  unpaid 
hours  producing  the  North  Carolina 
Folklife  Festival  at  Duke,  to  devote 
several  pages  of  a  future  issue  to  a 
serious  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  Festival  and  the  important  issues 
it  raised  for  the  university  community. 
The  article  in  your  most  recent  issue 
("It's  a  Long  Way  Down  Here  From  the 
Mountains")  was  a  shoddy  and 
inaccurate  piece  of  work. 

A  few  of  the  errors  of  fact:  (1)  I  am 
not  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  (2)  I  wrote  no  essay  for  the 
Duke  Chronicle;  the  statements 
attributed  to  me  were  presumably 
taken  from  an  article  written  by  a 
Chronicle  staff  writer.  That  article  was 
in  no  way  a  satisfactory  presentation 
of  my  views  upon  the  subject  under 


discussion.  (3)  I  do  not  now  have,  and 
never  have  had,  any  plan  to  take  a  job 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  (4)  The  Blue  Sky  Boys, 
who  agreed  to  appear  at  the  Festival 
after  I  had  interviewed  and  encouraged 
them  for  more  than  two  years,  are  not 
"bluegrass  pickers." 

These  errors  of  fact  concern  me  less, 
however,  than  the  generally 
patronizing  approach  of  the  article 
("more  fun  than  a  barrel  of  Joe 
College").  If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  an 
honestly  functional  cultural  pluralism, 
we  will  have  to  move  beyond  the 
nervous  condescension  that 
characterized  your  report  on  the 
Festival.  You  treat  the  Ciompi  quartet 
and  Iain  Hamilton  with  the  seriousness 
and  subtlety  they  properly  deserve; 
why  the  lapse  when  the  subject  is  folk 
rather  than  high  culture? 
David  E.  Whisnant  A.M.  '62,  Ph.D  '65 
Durham,  N.  C. 

'Well-Informed' 
Folk  Piece 

Congratulations  for  the  well- 
informed  article  on  folk  music  (October 
1974)  as  well  as  for  the  event  to  which 
it  refers.  During  my  days  in  North 
Carolina,  I  found  it  unfortunate  that 
even  natives  of  the  area  were  so  often 
uninformed  of  their  own  heritage. 
(Earl  Scruggs,  you  remember,  comes 
from  Shelby,  N.  C).  Your  careful 
distinction  between  bluegrass  and 
Nashville  "skin  music"  is  an  important 
educational  step,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  former  was  actually 
represented  on  the  Duke  campus.  And 
the  Blue  Sky  Boys  reunited — fantastic! 

I  hope  that  the  Duke  festival 
becomes  a  regular  event.  In  addition, 
people  should  realize  that  these 
activities  are  ongoing  elsewhere  in  the 


state.  Look  up  Edsal  Martin,  the 
dulcimer-maker  in  Swannonoa,  or  take 
a  look  at  C.  E.  Ward's  banjo  and 
mandolin  craftsmanship  in  Charlotte. 
These  men  produce  the  finest 
instruments  money  can  buy.  See  J.  B. 
Cole's  pottery  in  Seagrove.  And  don't 
forget  the  annual  fiddlers'  conventions 
in  Denver,  Mooresville,  Advance, 
Charlotte,  Cool  Springs,  Cat  Square 
and  up  in  Galax,  Va. 
Charles  Dunlop  Ph.D.  '73 
University  of  Michigan 
Flint,  Mich. 

Think  It's  Superior 

Very  much  enjoyed  receiving  the 
Duke  Alumni  Register.  I'm 
prejudiced  but  I  consider  it  superior 
in  its  field. 

Was  it  out  of  print  in  this  format 
for  several  years?  No  mention  was 
made.  Of  course  we're  partial  to  the 
October  '74  style. 

New  schedule  for  Alumni  Week 
looks  all  positive.  All  five  of  us  are 
planning  to  attend  1976  (my  20th — 
impossible!)  even  though  my 
husband's  20th  at  the  University  of 
Washington  coincided.  Ulterior 
motives:  sell  the  15  and  16  year  olds 
on  attending  Duke. 
Peggy  and  Edward  Ingham 
(Peggy  Thompson  '56) 
North  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  Duke  Alumni  Register,  Duke  Station, 
Durham,  N,  C.  27706!  We  welcome 
letters,  which  may  be  edited  for  length. 


Duke  can  achieve  greatness,  then 


President  Terry  Sanford,  Duke  University 


ore  Duke  must  achieve  greatness 


That  syllogism  of  the  University's  president 

reflects  the  hope  and  philosophy 

of  the  founders,  who  shared  his  esteem  of  people 


In  1921,  James  Buchanan  Duke 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five,  now 
considered  to  be  a  normal  retirement 
age.  Haifa  century  earlier,  he  had 
launched  a  remarkable  career  by 
assuming  responsibilities  in  his 
father's  North  Carolina  tobacco 
business.  Later  he  took  hold  of  that 
business  and  expanded  it  so 
successfully  that  it  dominated  the 
national  market.  And  within  three 
decades  he  had  developed  a  small 
local  enterprise  into  a  world-girding 
empire. 

Over  the  same  period  he  had  brought 
into  that  business  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  extraordinary  men  to 
assume  executive  duties.  And  when 
the  federal  court  ordered  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire,  Mr.  Duke 
directed  its  transformation  into  four 
competing  industries,  each  staffed  by 
its  own  able  administration  of  highly 
capable  executives. 

At  about  that  time  in  his  life  Mr. 
Duke  was  asked  by  a  close  associate 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  greatest 
achievement.  After  some  consideration 
Mr.  Duke  cited  his  unusual  assembly 
of  human  talent  into  a  single  business 
enterprise. 

Then,  already  entering  his  late 
fifties,  Mr.  Duke  turned  his  creative 
energies  in  another  direction  entirely. 


As  if  beginning  anew,  he  investigated 
and  analyzed  the  growing  needs  for 
hydroelectric  power.  Typically,  his 
vision  ranged  across  his  own  society 
and  beyond.  He  realized  the  potential 
and  the  promise  of  developing  such 
power  resources  for  large  areas  of  not 
only  the  Carolinas  but  also  Canada.  So 
he  founded  new  corporations  in  an 
entirely  new  field  and  led  them  to  new 
levels  of  service  and  success.  The 
achievement  comprised  a  second 
prosperous  career  in  a  single  lifetime. 

And  then  he  reached  what  we  now 
consider  retirement  age. 

Still  not  fully  satisfied  with  two 
successful  careers  which  attained 
broad  leadership  in  various  areas  over 
half  a  century  of  time  and  reaching 
clear  round  the  globe,  he  now  sought 
something  more.  Now,  he  aspired  to 
true  greatness. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Duke  signed  the 
Indenture,  which  established  the  Duke 
Endowment  and  so  created  Duke 
University  out  of  little  Trinity  College. 

Not  long  afterward  J.  B.  Duke  was 
asked  by  that  same  associate  what  he 
then  felt  to  be  his  most  important 
achievement.  This  time  Mr.  Duke 
answered  without  hesitation,  "The 
Endowment,  because  through  it  I  make 
men." 

It  is  not  inappropriate  today  to  draw 


a  parallel  between  that  first  half- 
century  of  Mr.  Duke's  career  and  the 
first  half-century  in  the  life  of  the 
institution  he  created. 

In  its  first  fifty  years,  Duke 
University  has— by  anyone's  standard 
or  measure — achieved  both  leadership 
and  success,  in  a  degree  that  affects 
the  whole  world  and  will  affect 
generations  of  people  not  yet  born. 
Still  Duke  University  cannot  be 
satisfied,  even  with  that  notable 
achievement — not  for  the  University's 
sake  and  not  for  the  world's. 

Like  its  founder,  the  University 
realizes  that  its  success  in  various 
enterprises  should  not  seduce  it  into 
complacency  or  self-satisfaction.  Like 
Mr.  Duke  after  the  first  half-century  of 
his  career,  we  realize  that  our  success 
and  leadership  up  to  this  point 
comprise — not  the  pinnacle  of  our 
achievement,  but  only  its  foundation. 

Now  we  must  strive  for  something 
more.  Now  we  are  positioned  toward 
true  greatness,  and  we  must  reach  for 
it. 

The  parallel  I  draw  with  our 
founder's  career  was  presaged  by  Mr. 
Duke  himself.  He  traced  its  outline  in 
the  charge  which  he  addressed  to  us  in 
the  Indenture  signed  fifty  years  ago. 
First  he  specified  the  amount  of 
financial  support  which  he  felt  was 


'We  are  particularly  concerned  with  people. 

People  build  institutions,  and  we  think  concern  for  people 

is  the  first  order  of  the  University's  purpose.' 


necessary  to  underlay  the  enterprise  of 
a  major  institution  of  higher  education. 
He  also  articulated  a  lofty  philosophy  to 
inspire  it  always  toward  a  nobler 
calling.  He  prescribed  the  broad  scope 
of  interests  and  aspirations  which 
should  be  encompassed  in  the 
activities  of  the  institution,  and  he 
described  the  range  and  reach  of 
service  which  it  should  render  to 
society. 

Then,  significantly,  he  also  charged 
us  to  "secure  for  its  officers,  trustees 
and  faculty  men  of  such  outstanding 
character,  ability,  and  vision,  as  will 
insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining  a 
place  of  real  leadership  in  the 
educational  world." 

In  both  of  his  successful  careers, 
Mr.  Duke  had  placed  the  highest 
premium  on  human  resources. 
Remember  that  until  he  created  the 
Endowment  and  the  University,  he 
considered  his  greatest  achievement 
to  have  been  "assembling  in  The 
American  Tobacco  Company  a  group  of 
men  so  capable  .  .  ." 

He  emphasized  always  that  making 
men  was  more  important  than  making 
money.  In  fact,  he  often  told  his 
executives,  "If  in  five  years  you  haven't 
half  a  dozen  men  under  you  who  are 
better  than  you  are,  you  have  fallen 
down  on  your  job — because  by  the  time 
you  have  half  a  dozen  men  who  are 
better  than  you  are,  you  will  be  five 
times  as  good  as  you  are  now  ...  It  is  a 


small  man  who  is  afraid  to  lose  his  job 
to  somebody  else.  .  .  A  man  in 
developing  others  is  developing 
himself." 

So  it  is  appropriate  that  Duke 
University,  on  the  occasion  of  this  our 
Golden  Anniversary,  is  recommitting 
itself  to  the  main  avenue  toward 
greatness — the  concern  with  and 
development  of  our  human  resources. 
Like  Mr.  Duke,  we  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  owe  our  present 
success,  our  present  place  of  leadership 
in  the  educational  world,  to  the 
outstanding  character,  ability  and 
vision  of  those  men  who  have  served  as 
our  trustees,  administrators  and  faculty. 

"We  are  particularly  concerned  with 
people,"  I  said  as  we  started  planning 
our  Epoch  Campaign.  "People  build 
institutions,  and  we  think  concern  for 
people  is  the  first  order  of  the 
University's  purpose." 

We  are  aware  too  that  among  the 
most  important  of  these  people  are  our 
students  and  our  past  students,  our 
alumni.  And  we  can  credit  our  success 
with  them  also  to  the  advice  of  our 
founder,  who  charged  us  to  admit  "as 
students  only  those  whose  previous 
record  shows  a  character, 
determination  and  application 
evincing  a  wholesome  and  real 
ambition  for  life."  From  the  outset  of 
our  campaign,  I  pointed  out  that  we 
must  invest  much  new  money  in 
students — undergraduate,  graduate, 


professional — as  well  as  in  establishing 
a  faculty  of  even  greater  distinction. 

When  I  was  inaugurated  as  president 
of  this  University,  I  opened  my  address 
by  saying,  "Duke  University  can  lead; 
therefore,  Duke  University  must  lead." 
That  aspiration  toward  leadership  was 
appropriate  for  the  first  half-century 
of  our  institutional  life.  Now,  like  our 
founder,  we  must  begin  our  second 
half-century  by  raising  our  sights 
toward  true  greatness.  Mr.  Duke  cannot 
do  this  for  us.  Yet  neither  can  we  realize 
our  higher  ambition  without  a  "new 
endowment"  equal  in  significance  to 
the  original  endowment.  That  has  to  be 
done  by  us.  And  in  the  decades  to  come, 
as  the  accomplishments  of  this  great 
University  are  observed,  people  can 
look  on  them  and  say,  "Duke's 
graduates  did  that." 

Today,  I  would  amend  my  earlier 
syllogism  to  say,  "Duke  University 
can  achieve  greatness;  therefore  Duke 
University  must  achieve  greatness." 
Very  early  in  the  second  half-century  of 
this  first  five  hundred  years  of  ours, 
we  have  a  rendezvous  with  greatness, 
I  believe,  a  rendezvous  that  our  destiny 
insists  must  be  kept. 


The  First  Fifty  Years: 

Milestone  on  a  Long  Journey 

EVENTS  OF  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  WEEKEND  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


Friday,  April  11,  1975 

Film  Festival:  A  Fifty-Year  Sampler  of  Hollywood 
Films,  Newsreels,  and  Duke  Highlights 

Zener  Auditorium  and  East  Duke  Music  Room,  11 
a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Symposium:  "The  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education" 

Paul  M.  Gross  Chemical  Laboratory  Auditorium,  2 
p.m. 

William  C.  Friday,  President,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina 

Allan  M.  Cartter,  Professor  of  Education  in  Resi- 
dence, UCLA 

Commentators,  Members  of  the  University 
Community 

Celebration  in  Music: 
Page  Auditorium,  8:15  p.m. 
Duke  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Duke  University  Chorale, 
Durham  Savoyards,  Ltd. 
Soloists 


Saturday,  April  12,  1975 


Paul  M.  Gross  Chemical  Laboratory  Auditorium,  9 
a.m. 

John  H.  Knowles,  President,  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Attorney-at-Law,  former 
Administrator,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

H.  A.  Oluwasanmi,  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of 
Ife,  Nigeria 

Convocation 

Duke  University  Chapel,  3  p.m. 

Philip  Handler,  President,  National  Academy  of 

Sciences 
Mary  D.B.T.  Semans,  Trustee,  Duke  University 

Reception 

Edmund  M.  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium 

Concert:  The  Duke  Jazz  Ensemble 
Page  Auditorium,  8:15  p.m. 

Sunday,  April  13,  1975 

Service  of  Worship 
Duke  University  Chapel,  11  a.m. 
James  S.  Thomas,  Resident  Bishop,  Iowa  Area 
United  Methodist  Church 


Symposium:  "The  Roles  of  the  University  in  the 
Post-Colonial  World" 


Concert:  Duke  University  Wind  Symphony 
Sarah  P.  Duke  Memorial  Gardens,  2:30  p.m. 


The  Unblurred  Vision 


The  plan  for  the  Endowment  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  perhaps  because  it  was 
buttressed  with  such  convictions  as, 
'Education  conducted  along  sane  and  practical 
lines  is,  next  to  religion,  the  greatest 
civilizing  influence' 


By  Marshall  I.  Pickens 


James  B.  Duke  was  sixty-eight  years 
old  in  1924.  By  that  time  he  had  risen 
from  the  relative  obscurity  of  his 
boyhood  on  a  tobacco  farm  near 
Durham  to  a  place  of  prominence  and 
leadership  in  international  business 
and  finance.  It  was  in  that  year  that  he 
revealed  his  plan  to  establish  The 
Duke  Endowment. 

Along  with  such  names  as  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller,  and  Ford,  the  Duke  name 
has  since  become  synonomous  with  the 
large  scale  philanthropy  which  was 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Each  of  these  men  had  his  own  pattern 
of  philanthropy.  Each  left  specific 
instructions  for  the  trustees  who  have 
been  responsible  ever  since  for  the  task 
of  administering  these  funds. 

Mr.  Duke's  plan  was  outlined  in  The 
Indenture  which  established  The 
Duke  Endowment.  It  had  a  wide  range 
of  interests,  covering  education,  health, 
child  care  and  religion.  But  perhaps  the 
strongest  aspect  of  the  plan  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  combined  vision,  practicality 
and  flexibility  in  such  a  way  that  it 


remains  today  the  guiding  force  behind 
The  Duke  Endowment.  Mr.  Duke's 
plan,  fifty  years  after  its  inception,  is 
still  being  carried  out  by  the  trustees, 
accomplishingthe  goals  he  set.  Despite 
the  vast  changes  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  The 
Endowment  has  been  able  to  follow 
Mr.  Duke's  directions  and  to  provide  an 
increasingly  better  way  of  life  for  the 
countless  people  who  benefit  from  his 
generosity. 

The  money  for  The  Endowment 
came  from  Mr.  Duke's  stock  in  six 
corporations:  Duke  Power  Company; 
British-American  Tobacco  Company, 
Limited;  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company;  George  W.  Helme 
Company;  Republic  Cotton  Mills;  and 
Judson  Mills.  Twelve  trustees  were 
named  to  undertake  the  task  of 
administering  The  Endowment  funds. 
The  original  trustees  were:  Nanaline 
H.  Duke;  George  G.  Allen;  William  R. 
Perkins;  William  B.  Bell;  Anthony  J. 
Drexel  Biddle,  Jr.;  Walter  C.  Parker; 
Alex  H.  Sands,  Jr.;  William  S.  Lee; 


Charles  I.  Burkholder;  Norman  A. 
Cocke;  Edward  C.  Marshall  and 
Bennette  E.  Geer.  Mr.  Duke  stipulatec 
that  his  daughter,  Doris  Duke,  be  made 
a  trustee  when  she  reached  the  age  o: 
twenty-one.  He  also  suggested  that  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  be  either 
natives  or  residents  of  North  or  South 
Carolina. 

The  geographic  restriction  applied  tc 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  to  trustees  and 
was  a  rather  unusual  feature.  Mr.  Duke, 
however,  had  first-hand  knowledge  oi 


Mr.  Pickens,  chairman  of  the  Duke 
Endowment,  discusses  the  philanthrope 
trust  James  B.  Duke  announced  on 
December  8,  1924.  That  was  the  first 
indication  of  Mr.  Duke's  plan  to  provide 
large-scale  support  for  Trinity  College, 
which  became  Duke  University  21  days 
later.  Mr.  Pickens  was  a  senior  at  the 
school  that  year,  a  center  on  the  last 
Trinity  football  team  and  a  member  of  the 
first  Duke  graduating  class  in  1925. 


the  needs  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

"I  might  have  extended  this  aid  to  other 
charitable  objects  and  to  other  sections, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  so  doing  probably 
would  be  productive  of  less  good  by 
reason  of  attempting  too  much." 

Now,  fifty  years  later,  the  wisdom  of 
such  restrictions  is  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  needs  for  assistance  in  the 
Carolinas  for  higher  education,  health 
care,  child  care,  and  rural  Methodist 
churches  are  greater  now  than  in  1924. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  read  Mr. 
Duke's  words,  quoted  from  the  original 
Indenture,  and  to  see  how  his  wishes 
are  being  accomplished  by  the  Duke 
Endowment. 

"I  have  made  provision  for  what  I 
consider  a  very  fertile  and  much 
neglected  field  for  useful  help  in 
religious  life,  namely,  assisting  by  way 
of  support  and  maintenance  in  those 
cases  where  the  head  of  the  family 
through  devoting  his  life  to  the  religious 
service  of  his  fellow  men  has  been 


unable  to  accumulate  for  his  declining 
years  and  for  his  widow  and  children, 
and  assisting  in  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  churches  in  rural 
districts  .  .  .  My  observation  and  the 
broad  expanse  of  our  territory  make  me 
believe  it  is  to  these  rural  districts  that 
we  are  to  look  in  large  measure  for  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  country." 

While  some  thoughtful  people  have 
occasionally  questioned  the  rural 
restriction,  studies  conducted  in  1973 
show  that  over  half  the  Methodists  in 
North  Carolina  are  still  members  of 
rural  congregations.  Mr.  Duke's  plan 
continues  to  serve  where  there  is 
continuing  need.  By  December,  1973, 
$16.8  million  had  been  spent  in  this 
area  since  the  beginning  of  The 
Endowment. 

"I  have  selected  hospitals  as  another  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  trust 
because  I  recognize  that  they  have 
become  indispensable  institutions,  not 
only  by  way  of  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  the  sick  but  in  increasing 


the  efficiency  of  mankind  and 
prolonging  human  life  ...  So  worthy 
do  I  deem  the  cause  and  so  great  do  I 
deem  the  need  that  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  people  will  see  to  it  that 
adequate  and  convenient  hospitals  are 
assured  to  their  respective 
communities,  with  especial  reference 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  defray  such 
expenses  of  their  own." 

If  Mr.  Duke  were  alive  today,  the 
Trustees  of  The  Duke  Endowment  are 
convinced  that  he  would  approve  the 
$107.7  million  appropriated  to 
hospitals  in  the  last  fifty  years.  In  thus 
helping  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
supporting  the  research  which  is 
"prolonging  human  life,"  The 
Endowment  is  continuing  to  follow  his 
mandate.  Mr.  Duke  would  probably  be 
especially  gratified  that  $40.6  million 
has  been  made  available  to  help  those 
who  would  otherwise  not  have  access 
to  the  best  possible  health  care. 

"I  have  included  orphans  in  an  effort 
to  help  those  who  are  most  unable  to 


In  its  fifty-year  history,  only  three  men 
have  served  as  chairmen  of  The  Duke 
Endowment.  Biographical  sketches  of 
those  men  follow. 


George  G.  Allen 
Chairman,  1925-1960 

When  James  B.  Duke  died  a  year  after 
establishing  his  generous  gift,  George 
Garland  Allen,  a  business  associate  for 
thirty  years,  was  named  the  first 
chairman  of  The  Duke  Endowment. 
Bom  in  Warren  County,  North 
Carolina,  Allen  joined  the  Duke 
tobacco  empire  in  1895  and  by  1924 
was  Mr.  Duke's  personal  counselor. 

Forforty-seven  years  Allen  served  as 
director  of  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Company,  eventually  rising  to 
vice  chairman  of  its  board. 

While  the  Duke  trust  remained  his 
primary  concern,  George  Allen  also  put 
his  financial  mind  to  other  business 
matters.  Over  the  years  he  belonged  to 
the  advisory  board  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  and  directed  operations  for 
American  Cyanamid,  the  Texas 
Company,  and  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America.  He  was  a  vice  president  for 
the  Piedmont  and  Northern  Railway. 

But  his  dual  role  as  director  of  Duke 
Power  and  chairman  of  The  Duke 
Endowment  set  the  precedent  for  those 
who  followed;  a  role  that  newspapers 
labeled  "Jekyll-Hydeian".  Eventually 


both  the  main  power  plant  of  Duke 
Power  Company  and  the 
administration  building  on  Duke 
campus  were  named  in  his  honor. 

Allen's  interest  in  Duke  University 
came  from  both  "the  heart  and  from  the 
head,"  commented  the  late  Dr.  William 
B.  Hamilton  of  the  Duke  history 
faculty.  "His  mission  was  to  carry  out 
the  Duke  benefactions,  and  to  carry  on 
the  Duke  enterprises,  as  he  thought 
Duke  had  conceived  them. 

"For  one  thing,"  said  the  professor, 
"he  viewed  his  late  superior  as  a  man 
whose  philosophy  was  grounded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  and  posited  on  the  belief 
that  a  better  world  can  be  built  only  by 
bettering  men." 

For  thirty-two  years  George  Allen  sat 
on  the  University's  board  of  trustees. 
Along  with  Judge  William  R.  Perkins, 
he  gave  the  Duke  Chapel  its  carillon, 
and  at  his  death  a  bequest  created  the 
Allen  Scholarship  fund. 

Over  the  years  George  Allen 
received  honorary  law  degrees  from 
Duke,  Davidson,  and  Furman 
universities. 


help  themselves  .  .  .  While  in  my 
opinion  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a 
home  and  its  influences,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  safeguard  and 
develop  these  wards  of  society." 

While  government  programs  have 
somewhat  changed  the  plight  of 
children  without  parents,  there  is  still 
an  important  place  for  children's  homes 
and  child  care  programs.  The 
Endowment  assists  with  the 
development  of  counseling  techniques 
for  children  with  emotional  problems, 
as  well  as  with  therapeutic  and  tutorial 
programs.  The  major  objective  of  most 
modern  child  care  programs  is  to 
return  a  child  to  his  own  family  or  to 
place  him  through  adoption  with  a  new 
home  and  family.  In  all  of  these  areas, 
in  serving  as  Mr.  Duke  directed,  The 
Endowment  has  contributed  $14.7 
million  during  its  fifty-year  existence. 
The  final,  and  perhaps  most  famous 
component  of  Mr.  Duke's  plan, 
involved  his  abiding  interest  in  higher 
education.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 


fact  that  forty-six  percent  of  the  income 
of  the  trust  was  apportioned  to 
Davidson  College,  Furman  University, 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  and  Duke 
University.  While  Mr.  Duke's  own 
education  was  limited,  it  was  his  belie! 
that  "education,  when  conducted  along 
sane  and  practical,  as  opposed  to 
dogmatic  and  theoretical  lines,  is,  next 
to  religion,  the  greatest  civilizing 
influence." 

The  record  of  the  alumni  of  the  four 
institutions  speaks  for  itself. 
Thousands  of  well-trained  men  and 
women  have  gone  out  and,  by  their 
personal  and  professional 
achievements,  proved  that  each  of 
these  colleges  and  universities  has 
moved  steadily  forward  "in  attaining 
and  maintaining  a  place  of  real 
leadership  in  the  educational  world." 
Mr.  Duke  would  surely  approve  the 
82 18.8  million  spent  for  this  "greatest 
civilizing  influence." 

The  last  half-century  has  seen 
tremendous  changes  in  our  society  and 


our  world.  Within  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  the  trust  Indenture,  which 
were  recently  modified  by  court  action, 
The  Duke  Endowment  has  invested 
carefully  in  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds, 
agency  bonds  and  other  prime-quality 
equity  and  debt  securities. 
Investments  have  been  made  to 
assure  the  steady  and  continuing 
growth  necessary  to  finance  the  kind 
philanthropy  which  Mr.  Duke 
envisioned.  While  the  financial  sources 
have  changed,  the  direction  and 
concern  have  remained  the  same.  M 
Duke  was  primarily  concerned  with 
people.  The  Endowment  Trustees  and 
staff  have  been  able  to  carry  on  this 
intense  and  personal  concern  largely 
because  of  Mr.  Duke's  plan.  The 
geographic  limitation  and  the 
designation  of  specific  beneficiaries 
has  enabled  us  to  know  the  people 
responsible  for  each  institution  or 
program  personally,  to  be  acutely 
aware  of  their  individual  needs  and 
problems,  and  to  follow  year  after  year. 


■ 


Thomas  L.  Perkins 
Chairman,  1960-1973 

A  founding  partner  in  1940  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Perkins,  Daniels, 
McCormack  &  Collins,  Thomas  Lee 
Perkins  became  a  trustee  of  The  Duke 
Endowment  in  1948  and  was  elected 
chairman  in  1960 — at  George  Allen's 
death.  Perkins  was  named  to  Duke 
University's  board  in  1958. 

Toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Perkins' 
thirteen-year  term,  new  laws 
controlling  foundation  investments 
clashed  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1924  Indenture. 

A  Virginian,  Mr.  Perkins  was  a 
graduate  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  from  1930  to  1952;  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  Andover  Academy;  and  a 
Republican  presidential  elector  in 
1952. 

He  was  a  former  board  chairman  of 
the  American  Cyanamid  Company  and 
Duke  Power  Company;  a  former 
director  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  P.  Lorillard  Company,  and 


General  Motors  Corp. 

Perkins  Library  at  Duke  is  named  for 
William  Perkins,  Thomas'  father,  who 
was  also  an  Endowment  trustee. 
Thomas  Perkins  was  awarded  a 
honorary  doctorate  from  Furman 
University,  a  Duke  beneficiary,  in 
1964. 

Mr.  Perkins  lived  in  New  York  and 
practiced  law  there;  he  was  a  senior 
partner  and  counsel  for  his  firm  at  his 
death  in  1973. 
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their  programs  and  progress  in  detail. 

It  is  significant  to  note  also  that 
Endowment  funds  have  not  been  the 
sole  support  of  any  of  these  institutions. 
In  fact,  another  proof  of  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Duke's  plan  lies  in  the  way  in 
which  assistance  from  The 
Endowment  has  encouraged  support 
from  other  sources.  Duke  University, 
for  example,  is  currently  seeking  $162 
million  through  its  Epoch  Campaign. 
This  major  venture  will  seek  to  raise  in 
just  a  few  years  almost  as  much  as  the 
$179,262,752  which  The  Endowment 
provided  from  1924  to  1973.  The 
Endowment  will  play  a  role  in  this 
campaign,  but  as  with  all  other 
commitments,  The  Endowment's  role 
will  be  intended  to  serve  as  an  impetus 
and  catalyst  for  the  securing  of  other 
assistance. 

The  original  plan  called  for  a  20 
percent  re-investment  of  income  until 
an  additional  $40  million  had  been 
added  to  the  corpus  of  the  trust. 

The  establishment  of  Duke 


University  as  a  monument  to  his  father 
was  one  of  James  B.  Duke's  abiding 
concerns.  The  plan  he  made  for  its 
creation  and  growth  has  been  an 
unfailing  guide  for  all  of  those  charged 
with  administering  The  Endowment. 
This  holds  true  of  all  the  beneficiaries. 
Mr.  Duke's  own  words,  as  we've  seen, 
spell  out  clearly  the  objectives  he 
sought.  Those  of  us  who  refer  regularly 
to  those  basic  objectives  and  guidelines 
are  continually  grateful  for  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  plan.  It  is  still  valid. 
It  remains  workable.  It  continues  to  be 
flexible  in  meeting  changing 
conditions  year  after  year. 

The  next  fifty  years,  like  the  last,  will 
see  changes  related  to  our  total  society 
and  economic  conditions  but  The 
Endowment's  direction  and 
commitment  will  remain  constant.  The 
next  fifty  years  will  see  the  people  of 
the  Carolinas  combining  their 
imagination,  ingenuity  and  skill  in  a 
continued  effort  "to  develop  our 
resources,  increase  our  wisdom,  and 


promote  human  happiness." 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  The 
Endowment,  entitled  The  First  Fifty 
Years,  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
upon  request  to:  The  Duke 
Endowment,  200  South  Tryon  Street, 
Suite  1500,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28202. 


Marshall  I.  Pickens 
Chairman  1973-1975 

Cornelius  Pickens  and  his  wife  Emma 
packed  up  their  family  and  moved 
every  four  years  or  so,  rotating  as  the 
Methodist  conference  reassigned  its 
ministers  in  those  early  decades  of  the 
century.  So  by  the  time  young  Marshall 
Pickens  entered  Trinity  College,  he'd 
lived  in  half  a  dozen  places  in  western 
North  Carolina — the  first  steps  in  a 
life  of  travel.  He  figures  he's  logged 
over  a  million  miles  in  the  forty-six 
years  he  has  been  with  The  Duke 
Endowment. 

He's  the  only  Endowment  chairman 
who  felt  the  immediate  impact  of  James 
B.  Duke's  $40  million  gift.  Pickens 
enrolled  in  Trinity  in  1921  but  got  his 
diploma  four  years  later  with  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  still-unbuilt 
Duke  University.  He  got  a  master's 
degree  in  economics  there  the  next 
year  and  by  1928  was  a  staff  member  of 
the  new  Endowment. 

As  a  field  worker  he  bumped  across 
15,000  miles  of  rural  Carolina  roads  a 
year  visiting  the  more  than  forty  child 
care  centers.  His  interest  now  kindled, 
Pickens  attended  summer  classes  the 


next  year  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  task  that  lay  ahead. 

Being  towed  from  parsonage  to 
parsonage  as  a  child  and  later  cracking 
heads  as  a  center  on  the  last  Trinity 
football  team  may  have  prepared 
Pickens  for  the  years  of  rigorous 
legwork  for  the  Endowment. 

In  the  1950s  Pickens  served  as 
associate  director  and  later  director  of 
the  hospitals  and  orphans  section  of  the 
Endowment;  he  was  elected  an 
Endowment  trustee  in  1951. 

Pickens'  interest  in  health  care 
propelled  him  into  related  work.  He 
served  on  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission  and  the  hospital 
study  section  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  was  past  president  of  the 
Charlotte  Social  Planning  Council  and 
of  the  Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged.  A 
mental  health  care  center  in 
Greenville,  S.  C,  was  named  for 
Pickens  and  he  was  made  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Hospital  Administrators. 

Pickens  has  been  a  trustee  of  Duke 
since  1963. 
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Where  does  Trinity  end 
and  Duke  begin? 


Duke  University  did  not  begin  in  1924 

when  James  B.  Duke  signed  the  famous  Indenture, 

but  a  new  institution  began  building 

on  the  traditions  of  obscure  Trinity  College 


By  Earl  W.  Porter 


T1 

■    o  anyone  with  a  sense  of  history, 
JL  this  occasion  is  especially 
important  just  now.  We  have  had  a  long, 
hard  decade  of  challenge  to  our 
institutions,  especially  our 
universities.  Much  of  the  challenge, 
however  well-meant,  was  wretchedly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  institutions. 
Indeed,  one  felt  at  times  that,  within 
the  mindless  rhetoric  of  the  period, 
there  was  no  comprehension  that  our 
institutions  are  our  history;  that  they 
represent  the  slow,  agonizing 
development  of  human  aspiration;  and 
that  it  is  easier  to  cripple  them  than  to 
strengthen  them. 

However,  before  the  clamor  for  an 
ersatz  revolution  had  ended  we  had 
learned  once  again  that,  however 
fragile  they  seem,  their  history  is  their 
strength — and  they  endure  because  we 
must  have  them  if  we  are  to  endure. 
Now,  in  days  when  it  appears  that 
reason  is  once  again  among  us,  it  is 
possible  to  sift  through  the  past  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  strength  of  spirit  that 
has  made  our  universities  what  they 
are,  and  Duke  University  in  particular. 


I  would  like  to  be  able  to  offer  you 
a  rounded,  historical  review  of  these 
exciting  fifty  years  since  the  Duke 
Indenture  was  signed,  on  a  very  lovely 
day,  in  Summerville,  New  Jersey. 
(Actually,  I  think  it  was  raining.) 
Unhappily,  the  historian  of  Duke 
University  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  for 
him,  or  her,  to  provide  an  authoritative 
account  of  the  years  since  1924. 

For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  use  the 
occasion  to  remind  us  all  of  the 
continuity  of  history  and  of  institutions, 
to  point  out  that,  however  dramatic 
were  the  events  of  December  11, 1924, 
the  flow  of  history  continued, 
uninterrupted  by  the  amendment  of  the 
charter,  the  corporate  reorganization, 
or  even  the  building  of  a  grand  new 
campus.  From  this  perspective,  one 
might  say  that  this  is  also  the  74th 
anniversary,  if  one  remembers  that  it 
was  in  1900  that  Washington  Duke 
made  his  third  gift  of  $100,000  to 
Trinity  College.  That,  too,  was  a  dramatic 
act:  It  finally  released  the  little  College 
from  the  bondage  of  poverty  and  set  it 


on  its  way.  Or,  this  could  be  the  71st 
anniversary,  since  it  was  in  1903  that 
Trinity  won  its  battle  for  academic 
freedom,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
Dukes  (including  James  B.  Duke)  and 
thereby  placed  a  cornerstone  in  the 
foundation  of  Duke  University. 

To  offer  these,  or  other,  alternative 
birthdays  takes  nothing  from  Duke 
University  or  from  Founders  Day;  it 
merely  serves  to  expose  the 
University's  roots  more  clearly. 
Indeed,  how  could  there  not  have  been 
continuity?  In  1924  there  was  no 
sudden  shift  of  scene  and  characters  . . . 
the  leadership  of  the  institution  would 
be  unchanged  .  .  .  the  board,  faculty, 
and  students  remained  in  place.  What 
was  new  was  opportunity  and  the 
certainty  of  sufficient  resources  with 
which  to  seize  it. 

Thus,  I  should  like  to  explore  a  few 
themes  that  wind  their  way  through  the 
continuous  history  of  Duke  and  of 
Trinity  and  that  make  the  two,  as 
President  Few  always  said,  complete 
and  unseparable. 

Perhaps  the  most  dominant  of  these 
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'Always  there  has  been  a  response  to  change 

but  always  a  determination  to  avoid  the  bandwagon' 


is  a  certain  cool  perspective  that  runs 
through  the  University's  life  and  the 
actions  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  it.  It  may  have  been 
displayed  as  skepticism  about  the 
ideological  fashion  and  the 
pedagogical  vogue,  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  academy  or  in  the 
society  about  it,  or  it  may  have  taken 
other  forms  of  independent  thought. 
This  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
conservatism.  (No,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  is  accurately  called  conservatism; 
it  is  erroneously  called  a  bad  thing!) 
Nonetheless,  however  we  describe 
it,  both  Trinity  and  Duke  over  the  long 
decades  have  countered  what  Few 
called  the  "gusts  of  unwisdom" — 
whether  epitomized  by  the  demand  for 
the  head  of  a  professor  who  offended 
parochial  values  in  the  early  1900s; 
by  the  appetite  for  loyalty  oaths  in  the 
'40s  and  '50s;  or,  indeed,  the 
irresistible  urge  among  some 
institutions  to  swallow  each  new 
nostrum  as  an  immediate  solution  in 
higher  education.  Always  there  has 
been  response  to  change  but  always  a 


determination  to  avoid  the  bandwagon. 

This  theme  is  best  displayed,  I 
believe,  in  the  founding  years  of  this 
institution,  and  it  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  recruitment  of  the  Duke  faculty.  In 
the  late  1920s,  when  the  builders  were 
caught  up  in  the  exhilaration  of 
physically  constructing  a  university, 
their  more  sober  task  was  to  build  a 
university  in  human  terms.  You  may 
recall  that,  according  to  the  mythology 
of  the  day,  Duke  University,  swollen 
with  unlimited  funds,  crassly  sought 
out  and  over-bid  for  "big  names" 
among  the  nation's  scholars.  If  this  had 
been  true,  it  would  have  been  neither 
crass  nor  unique.  Years  before,  in  the 
1890s,  William  Rainey  Harper  had 
perfected  the  technique  when  he 
raided  Clark  and  other  universities  to 
build  the  University  of  Chicago. 

But,  it  didn't  really  happen  that  way 
at  Duke.  For  the  most  part,  the 
expanded  faculty  was  made  up  of  able 
young  men  who  came  to  Duke  from 
first-class  institutions  and  who  stayed. 
The  University  needed  a  few 
established  scholars  in  certain  fields  to 


strengthen  the  new  schools  and  some 
departments,  and  they  were  willing  to 
pay  the  market  value  for  what  was 
described  as  "first-class  men."  They 
were  not  prepared  to  dissipate  the 
existing  faculty  by  establishing  two 
salary  scales  nor,  in  fact,  did  they  have 
the  unlimited  funds  with  which  to  do 
this,  if  it  had  been  wise.  In  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  average  salaries  paid 
professors  in  the  '30s  were  somewhat 
higher  than  those  paid  at  the  large  state 
universities,  but  by  no  means  as  high 
as  Duke  would  have  liked.  Salaries  for 
the  professors  in  Medicine  and  Law 
were  higher  than  these,  as  they  always 
are  if  one  is  to  operate  such  schools, 
but  they  were  not  inflated  in 
comparison  with  the  leading 
institutions  with  which  the  University 
sought  to  compete. 

Equally  important,  Duke  built  upon 
the  strengths  of  Trinity  as  well.  For  each 
bright,  young,  first-class  man  attracted 
to  Durham,  there  was  usually  an 
equally  promising  or  established 
scholar  already  on  the  premises.  For  a 
young  Calvin  Hoover  in  economics 
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'For  each  bright,  young,  first-class  man  attracted 
to  Durham,  there  was  usually  an  equally  promising 
scholar  already  on  the  premises' 


there  was  Allan  Gilbert  in  English;  for  a 
Taylor  Cole  in  political  science,  there 
was  a  W.  T.  Laprade  in  history;  for  a 
Fritz  London  in  chemistry,  there  was  a 
Paul  Gross  in  chemistry — and  the  list 
goes  on. 

So  it  was  a  mingling  of  the  excellence 
of  old  and  new  upon  which  the 
University's  faculty  and,  in  particular, 
its  graduate  programs,  were  to  be 
established.  A  policy  of  deliberate 
entry  into  new  fields  and  building  on 
existing  strengths  was  a  policy  of 
poise  and  perspective.  The  first  Ph.D.s 
irom  the  young  university,  both  in 
biology,  were  awarded  in  1928.  By 
1933,  five  departments — chemistry, 
history,  botany,  zoology,  and  English — 
had  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
doctorates  Duke  University  had 
conferred,  and  it  was  no  accident  that 
each  of  these  had  been  the  aggressively 
administered,  strong  departments  in 
Trinity  College  in  1924. 

The  dividend  on  this  investment 
came  in  1939,  well  under  a  decade 
after  Duke  University  seriously 
embarked  upon  advanced  learning.  In 


that  year,  the  institution  was  elected  to 
the  circle  of  first-rank  graduate 
institutions,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities.  There  were 
then  thirty-three  members  in  the 
United  States.  Then,  and  since,  there 
was  a  long  line  of  other,  older 
universities  waiting  and  hoping  for  this 
trademark  of  excellence.  In 
perspective,  this  was  an  unparalleled 
achievement  in  American  higher 
education.  And  it  is  most  illuminating 
in  the  light  of  recent  conventional 
wisdom  which  has  proposed,  in  state 
after  state,  that  large  enrollments  and 
seemingly  large  budgets  alone  can 
produce  intellectual  distinction  in 
university  development. 

Another  theme  of  special  interest 
to  me  has  been  a  blending  of  north  and 
south,  a  national  perspective,  in  [Trinity 
and  Duke  over  many  years.  It  began  so 
early  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  how  deep 
the  vein  runs  within  the  institution's 
history.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  arrival  of 
the  Pennsylvanian,  John  Franklin 
Crowell,  as  Trinity's  president  in  1887; 
in  the  close  association  of  the  Trinity 


faculty  with  the  northern  graduate 
schools  and  with  Walter  Hines  Page 
and  other  Southern  literary  men  gone 
north — and  it  came  to  fruition  in  the 
rapid  increase  in  students  from  the 
nation  at  large  and  in  the  new  faculty 
imports  in  the  '30s. 

Thus,  over  the  years  of  this  century, 
the  institution  has  accustomed  itself 
to  providing  a  home  for  the  cultural 
differences  of  the  nation.  The  result 
has  been  a  comfortable 
cosmopolitanism  and,  in  the  end,  an 
enrichment  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  On  the  part  of  new  arrivals  from 
the  North,  there  has  always  been  a 
certain  eagerness  to  enlighten  the 
southern  academy  and  to  use  one's 
time  "down  here"  to  improve  the 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  always  a  quiet  patience  and  a 
willingness  to  teach  the  Yankee  from 
"up  there"  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
Southerner.  This  is  not  altogether 
fanciful,  I  believe,  but  has  represented 
a  genuine  cultural  interchange  that  has 
made  for  more  poise  and  perspective 
and  for  a  campus  climate  unusual  both 
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'President  Kilgo  resented  being  asked  how  many 
students  were  at  Trinity  "as  though  I  were  running  a 
stock  farm"  ' 


in  Southern  or  in  Northern  institutions. 
A  third  theme  that  I  would  identify 
has  been  a  persistent  devotion  through 
the  years  to  balance  in  size  and  scale  in 
the  planning  for  this  institution.  This 
has  not  been  a  cult  of  smallness  in  the 
usage  of  so  many  small,  often  weak 
institutions  which  resolutely  confuse 
smaller  with  better.  Rather,  it  is  a 
recognition  of  the  merit  of  competing 
academic  values  and  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  potential  resources 
available  to  maintain  them.  On 
occasion,  the  institution  has  reacted, 
sometimes  irritably,  against  the  public 
preoccupation  with  numbers. 
President  Kilgo,  for  example,  resented 
being  asked  how  many  students  were  at 
Trinity,  "as  though  I  were  running  a 
stock  farm,"  and  the  presidents  who 
have  followed  him  have  echoed  in  their 
own  styles  the  refrain.  The  point  was 
fundamental  in  the  '20s  and  '30s  when 
impatience  for  rapid  expansion  in 
graduate  education  was  tempered  by 
the  competing  requirement  to 
strengthen  the  undergraduate  colleges, 
to  develop  new  resources  for 


scholarship  aid  and  for  a  world  of  new 
demands.  But  the  prevailing  mood  was 
for  deliberateness,  a  determination  to 
set  one  well-fitting  brick  upon  another, 
to  build  a  structure  that  would  last,  not 
one  that  would  merely  attract  public 
attention. 

Finally,  these  same  themes  and 
attitudes  are  well  reflected  in  the 
values  of  the  patron  family  we  honor 
here  today.  For  example,  it  was  poise 
and  perspective  that  governed  Ben 
Duke  when  he  advised  those  who 
sought  influence  at  Trinity  to  talk  to  the 
officers  of  the  College;  he  was 
concerned  with  the  helping  of  it,  not 
the  running  of  it . . .  and  it  was  the  same 
when  James  B.  Duke's  first  large  gift 
was  a  library  (and  money  for  the  books) 
and  a  message  at  its  dedication  advising 
the  students  above  all  to  think  for 
themselves  ...  It  was  a  cosmopolitan 
style  that  characterized  the  Dukes' 
business  ventures  as  well  as  their 
rejection  of  the  pettiness  of  sectional 
bias,  even  as  they  were  sometimes 
victimized  by  it  .  .  .  and  it  was  a  sense 
of  caution  about  reckless  growth  that 


led  the  family  always  to  be  attracted 
by  the  opportunities  to  support 
individual  merit,  human  capital,  at 
Duke  as  at  Trinity — notably  illustrated 
by  the  Angier  B.  Duke  Scholarships 
and  the  James  B.  Duke  Professorships. 
Perhaps  the  institutional  continuity 
is  finally  and  best  seen  in  the  service  of 
the  family  itself,  representing  an 
unbroken  chain  of  investment  in  this 
most  civilizing  of  institutions. 
Although  today  we  think  most 
explicitly  of  James  B.  Duke  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  sharing,  here 
again  the  past  blends  into  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  it  is  true  to  say,  "If 
you  seek  his  monument  (and  theirs), 
look  about  you." 

Dr.  Porter,  secretary  for  the  board  of 
trustees  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  is 
author  of  the  book  Trinity  and  Duke, 
1892-1924.  Formerly  assistant  to  the 
president  at  Duke,  he  earned  his 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  here.  Dr. 
Porter  made  the  preceding  remarks 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Duke  University 
National  Council  December  7. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Endowment 


For  thirty  years  the  Dukes  moved  inexorably 
toward  the  gift  of  millions  that  showered  upon 
the  Carol inas  in  the  early  1920s, 
bolstering  hospitals,  child  care  centers,  orphanages, 
churches  and  creating  Duke  University 


By  Robert  F.  Durden 
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I    he  Duke  Endowment,  announced  to  a  surprised 
JL  public  in  December,  1924,  was  not  a  sudden  or 
impulsive  inspiration  on  the  part  of  James  Buchanan 
Duke  but  the  ripened  fruit  of  a  deeply  rooted  family 
tradition  and  pattern  of  giving  that  went  back  to  the 
1880s  and  1890s.  It  was  true  that  James  B.  Duke, 
preoccupied  by  large  business  affairs  after  his  move 
to  New  York  in  1885,  had  long  been  content  to  leave 
the  family's  charitable  activities  in  the  hands  of  his 
older  brother,  Benjamin  Newton  Duke.  But  Ben 
Duke,  who  continued  to  maintain  a  home  in  Durham 
even  after  he  acquired  a  residence  in  New  York  in 
1901 ,  had  always  proceeded  in  close  communication 
with  James  B.  Duke. 

The  Duke  Endowment  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  largest  permanent  foundations  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation  and  to  exert  a  major  influence  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  millions  of  people  in  the  two 


Carolinas.  In  its  magnitude  and  vision,  the 
endowment  clearly  bore  the  stamp  of  James  B. 
Duke's  mind  even  though  the  different  components 
of  the  philanthropy  were  abundantly  foreshadowed 
during  three  decades  or  so  before  its  announcement. 
Creator  first  of  a  vast  commercial  empire  known 
as  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  then  the 
prime  mover  in  building  one  of  the  nation's 
pioneering  electric-power  systems,  which  was 
begun  in  1905  and  known  after  1924  as  the  Duke 
Power  Company,  James  B.  Duke  finally  turned  his 
capacity  for  thinking  and  planning  on  a  large  scale 
to  philanthropy  for  his  native  region. 

His  movement  towards  his  own  philanthropic 
action  was  entangled  with  the  Duke  family's  long- 
standing identification  with  Trinity  College.  A  plan 
to  have  the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college  actually  administer  the  endowment  was 

By  the  spring  of  1930,  the  new  Duke  campus  was  well 
along.  Here  the  Crowell  Quadrangle,  near  the  present 
tennis  courts,  stands  crosshatched  with  scaffolding. 
This  is  one  of  more  than  400  construction  photographs 
that  the  University  Archives  recently  acquired. 
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eliminated  at  the  last  minute.  But 
Trinity  College  and  its  needs,  as 
interpreted  to  James  B.  Duke  by  Ben 
Duke  and  by  the  president  of  the 
college,  William  Preston  Few,  were,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  the  "starter 
dough"  that,  when  some  other 
ingredients  were  added,  rose  into  the 
great  loaf  that  became  the  Duke 
Endowment. 

Although  in  1890  Washington 
Duke,  the  70-year-old  father  of  B.  N. 
and  J.  B.  Duke,  provided  the  money  to 
move  Trinity  College  to  Durham,  Ben 
Duke  served  as  the  chief  advisor  to  his 
father  and  quickly  became  the 
principal  liaison  between  the 
ambitious  but  struggling  Methodist 
college  and  the  Duke  family.  In  a  time 
when  there  were  no  income  taxes,  and 
therefore  no  tax  deductions  for 
charitable  giving,  Washington  Duke 
led  his  family  to  keep  "tithe  accounts" 
because  the  Methodist  church 
emphasized  the  desirability,  even  the 
necessity  in  the  case  of  the  well-to-do, 
of  practicing  the  stewardship  of  wealth. 

Being  a  trustee  and  the  chief  patron 
of  a  church  college  in  the  middle  of  an 
overwhelmingly  poverty-stricken 
people,  especially  after  the  panic  of 
1893  began,  was  no  picnic  for  Ben 
Duke.  When  bankruptcy  threatened 
the  floundering  college  after  its  move 
from  Randolph  County  to  the  bustling 
factory  town  of  Durham,  Ben  Duke 
almost  wrote  off  the  institution.  "...  I 
can  say  frankly,"  he  confessed,  "that  no 
enterprise  with  which  I  have  ever  been 
connected  has  caused  me  half  the 
trouble  and  worry  and  loss  of  sleep,  as 
my  short  connection  with  the  work 
since  it  began  operations  at  Durham." 

Despite  his  complaint,  Ben  Duke 
relented  as  Christmas  1892  approached 
and  moved  to  save  the  college.  On 
behalf  of  himself,  James  B.  Duke, 
and  their  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
(Mary  Duke)  Lyon,  Ben  Duke  offered 
the  college  $7,500  a  year  for  three  years 
if  the  college  would  raise  an  additional 
$15,000  in  each  of  the  years. 

Trinity  College  after  1890  always 
headed  the  list  of  the  Duke  family's 
philanthropies  as  carried  out  by  Ben 
Duke,  but  there  were  other  charitable 
concerns  also,  mostly  related  to 
Methodism.  Churches  and  orphanages, 
for  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  were 
regularly  befriended  by  Ben  Duke, 


who  also  took  the  time  to  engage  in 
extensive  correspondence  about  the 
family's  charities  and  also  to  pay 
regular  visits,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  his  father, 
to  such  institutions  as  the  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina.  Ben 
Duke's  service  as  the  family's  agent 
for  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  range  of 
the  family's  charitable  concerns,  is 
perhaps  best  shown  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  his  younger  brother  shortly 
after  Christmas  1893.  The  amounts  of 
money  mentioned  were  yet  small,  but 
there  was  a  striking  continuity  of 


Ben  Duke 

When  bankruptcy  loomed 
for  Trinity  College  in  the 
1890s,  Ben  Duke  fretted, 
'I  can  say  frankly  that  no 
enterprise  with  which  I 
have  ever  been  connected 
has  caused  me  half  the 
trouble  and  worry  and  loss 
of  sleep.' 

purpose  between  the  small-scale  gifts 
of  the  1890s,  the  larger  donations  of 
the  1900s,  and  the  immense  bequests  of 
the  1920s.  "Dear  Buck,"  Ben  Duke 
wrote: 

I  am  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
you  here  [in  Durham]  this  Xmas, 
but  I  suppose  your  business  would 
not  allow  you  to  leave  N.  Y.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  money  matters. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  paid  out 
money  as  follows 

Trinity  College  (on  account  of  our 
offer  to  the  conference 
last   year)  $7500 

All   other  church   &  charity    $4016 

$11,516 
I  believe  it  was  understood  that 
Mary,  you  and  myself  were  to  share 
in  this  Trinity  College  expenditure. 
The  other  item  of  $4016.00  was 
expended  about  as  follows: 
contributions  to  the  poor  fund  of  the 
town  during  the  severe  weather  last 
winter,  amounts  given  to  the  pastor 
of  our  church  for  the  poor  during 
the  year  which  he  used  in 
doctoring  the  sick,  burying  the  dead, 
&c  (all  of  which  he  rendered 
itemized  statements  of),  Oxford 
Orphans  Asylum,  current  expenses 
of  our  church  of  every  kind.  Colored 
School  of  Kittrell  N.  C.  $500.  Worn 
out  preachers  of  the  N.  C. 
Conference  $500.  To  poor  churches 
over  the  state  &c  &c.  What  I  mention 
is  in  addition  to  what  Pa  gave  or 
rather  it  is  two-thirds  (%)  of  the 
total  of  such  payments,  the  total 
being  $6024.00.  I  expect  you  have 
given  away  money  individually 
during  the  year — if  so  &  you  are 
disposed  to  assist  me  as  usual  with 
these  expenses  you  should  have 
credit  for  such  amounts  as  you  have 
expended.  The  total  amount  I've 
paid  ($11,516)  looks  large  but 
$7500  of  it  went  in  one  place  &  I 
do  not  see  how  I  could  have  made  the 
other  items  less,  as  the  pressure  from 
the  poor  &c  has  been  urgent,  &  as 
for  myself  I  feel  better  for  having 
given  it  than  if  I  had  not  done  so.  Of 
course  this  does  not  include  money 
I've  given  to  favor  kin  people.  .  . 

James  B.  Duke,  a  year  and  a  half 
younger  than  Ben  Duke,  paid  his  share. 
While  he  did  occasionally  make 
charitable  contributions  on  his  own,  he 
generally  had  no  time  to  spare  for  the 
correspondence  involved  in 
philanthropic  work  much  less  the 
tiresome  hours  of  conferring  with 
educators,  Methodist  preachers,  and 
assorted  other  petitioners.  Ben  Duke, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  willing  to 
shoulder  that  burden  while  he  played 
an  important  but  secondary  role  in  the 
tobacco  business  as  well  as  the  key  role 
in  launching  the  family  in  the  textile- 
manufacturing  business  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Erwin  Mills  in 
Durham  in  1892. 
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James  B.  Duke 

During  the  first  two  years  that 
William  Preston  Few  served  as 
president  of  Trinity  College,  1910- 
1912,  Ben  Duke  arranged  for  the 
college  to  gain  new  buildings  for 
administration  and  classrooms,  known 
respectively  as  the  East  Duke  and 


West  Duke  buildings,  and  two  new 
dormitories.  "I  have  just  had  a 
conversation  with  my  brother  in 
reference  to  the  new  dormitory  which 
he  was  to  give  to  the  College,"  Ben 
Duke  advised  Few.  "He  authorizes  me 
to  say  to  you  that  you  can  proceed 


with  the  erection  of  the  building  at 
once."  Pressed  for  more  adequate 
facilities  for  women  students  as  well  as 
for  the  strengthening  of  Trinity's 
fledgling  law  school.  Few  found  his 
strongest  supporter  in  Ben  Duke  and 
articulated  his  thanks  in  many  graceful 
letters. 

Ben  Duke  soon  needed  all  the 
encouragement  he  could  get  from  any 
source,  for  he  was  about  to  embark  on 
a  long  and  grim  ordeal.  His  illness  was 
intermittent,  and  though  there  were 
periods  when  he  came  close  to 
resuming  his  normal  life,  he  gradually 
became  a  semi-invalid  after  1914.  With 
the  onset  of  Ben  Duke's  illness,  James 
B.  Duke  began  to  put  more  of  his 
own  time  and  an  increasing  amount  of 
his  money  into  the  family's 
philanthropic  work.  Not  until  around 
1915  did  he  begin,  tentatively  and 
warily  at  first,  to  establish  his  own 
lines  of  communication  with  Trinity 
College,  where  many  members  of  the 
faculty  neither  knew  nor  had  ever  seen 
him.  Bishop  John  C.  Kilgo,  Few's 
predecessor  as  president  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  Ben  Duke  helped  nudge  J.  B. 
Duke  toward  the  acceptance  of  more 
charitable  responsibilities.  Kilgo,  after 
visiting  with  the  Duke  brothers  in  the 
summer  of  1915,  reported 
enthusiastically  to  Few:  "I  feel  that  I 
used  the  opportunity  for  its  full  value, 
and  if  there  had  been  nothing  except 
the  companionship  I  should  have 
written  down  the  trip  as  one  of  life's 
highestpoints.  Butas  things  turned  out, 
it  became  a  mountain  peak  event  in  my 
life." 

James  B.  Duke,  whose 
estate  near  Somerville,  New 
Jersey,  was  a  famous  garden  spot,  was 
soon  putting  his  own  landscape 
architects  to  work  on  the  campus  at 
Trinity,  and  he  provided  a  special  fund 
of  $10,000  for  the  grounds.  Starting  in 
1915  he  also  commenced  the  practice 
of  making  an  annual  contribution  to 
supplement  the  funds  of  the  two 
Methodist  conferences  in  North 
Carolina  for  their  "worn-out 
preachers"  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  preachers.  He 
requested  Trinity  College  to  disburse 
the  fund,  a  chore  that  Few  performed 
happily  and  gracefully  right  before 
Christmas  each  year.  In  addition,  J.  B. 
Duke  began  giving  $25,000  annually  to 
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the  Board  of  Church  Extension  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
$15,000  for  the  building  of  rural 
churches  and  $10,000  for  assistance 
with  the  current  expenses  of  such 
churches.  In  1920,  J.  B.  Duke  requested 
Trinity  College  to  administer  these 
funds  also  and  explained  to  the  Board 
of  Church  Extension  that  he  made  the 
change  not  through  any  dissatisfaction 
but  simply  because  "I  have  always 
been  very  closely  identified  with 
Trinity  College  .  .  ." 

The  identification  with  Trinity 
College  that  J.  B.  Duke  mentioned  was 
certainly  not  close  enough  to  suit 
William  P.  Few.  Few  was  not  merely 
being  greedy  or  ambitious  for  Trinity 
College  in  his  pursuit  of  J.  B.  Duke. 
Partly  it  was  a  matter  of  Ben  Duke's 
illness  and  the  resulting  loss  upon 
occasion  of  that  familiar  and  time- 
tested  support.  More  importantly, 
Few's  dilemma  arose  from  a  series  of 
large,  new  problems  thrown  upon  the 
college  by  America's  entry  into  World 
War  I,  the  ensuing  loss  of  students  to 
military  service,  and  then  the  war- 
induced  inflation  that  ate  away  a 
significant  part  of  the  college's  real 
income  from  endowment  and  caused 
faculty  salaries  to  shrink  in  their  buying 
power.  Thanks  largely  to  the  Dukes, 
tuition  at  Trinity  remained  where  it  had 
been  for  many  years,  at  $25  a  semester. 

At  Ben  Duke's  suggestion,  James  B. 
Duke  agreed  to  become  a  trustee  of 
Trinity  College  in  1918,  but  he  did  not 
attend  meetings  of  the  board.  Few, 
more  and  more  harassed  by  the 
inflation  as  well  as  the  increasingly 
urgent  need  for  adequate  provisions  for 
women  students  and  for  modern 
scientific  facilities,  wrote  a  particularly 
forceful  letter  to  J.  B.  Duke  in  1918. 
Reporting  on  the  disbursement  of  the 
annual  fund  for  the  superannuated 
preachers,  Few  mentioned  that  the 
ever-improving  conditions  within  the 
Methodist  church  in  North  Carolina 
were  attributable  to  a  significant 
degree  to  Trinity  College.  It  not  only 
furnished  most  of  the  Methodist 
preachers-in  the  state  but  was  the 
"inspiration  of  North  Carolina 
Methodism."  Thus,  Few  continued, 
the  strength  of  the  church  was 
inescapably  tied  to  the  ability  of  Trinity 
"to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs 
of  a  growing  section  of  the  country  in 


a  time  of  rapid  change."  Few 
concluded  with  a  candid  request:  "I 
shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  allow  me,  as 
opportunity  affords,  to  talk  freely  to  you 
upon  these  questions  and  then  leave 
action  to  your  judgment  and  to  your 
own  good  time.  I  am  giving  my  life  to 
these  things  that  seem  to  me  to  be  most 
worth  while.  That  is  all  I  can  do,  except 
to  bring  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 


President  William  Few 

Recovering  from 
pneumonia,  Trinity's 
President  Few  was  struck 
with  the  initial  plan  for  a 
'Duke  University' — 
coupled  with  the  idea  for  a 
medical  school  and 
hospitals  to  help  solve  the 
shortage  of  doctors  in  rural 
North  Carolina. 


these  great  causes  to  the  attention  of  a 
man  like  you." 

Few  finally  had  gotten  through  to 
J.  B.  Duke,  for  the  two  men  conferred 
early  in  1919.  Duke  had  earlier,  once  in 
1916  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions, 
referred  vaguely  in  conversations 
with  Few  to  certain  long-range 
philanthropic  plans,  but  in  1919 
matters  became  more  specific.  In  a 
tantalizingly  short  letter  after  the 
conference,  Few  wrote:  "As  I  have 
thought  of  your  plan,  it  grows  in  my 
mind.  I  think  it  is  really  a  sounder 
idea  than  that  around  which  any  other 
large  benevolence  in  this  country  with 
which  I  am  familiar  has  been  built.  I 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
concerning  your  suggestions,  and  I 
should  be  glad  of  an  early  opportunity 
to  talk  with  you  again." 

Later  in  the  month  Few  submitted 
more  detailed  ideas  that  he  hoped 
might  help  in  the  implementation  of 
theplans  that  J.  B.  Duke  had  disclosed. 
"If  you  and  your  lawyer  [William  R. 
Perkins]  find  that  the  property  cannot 
be  administered  under  the  charter  of 
Trinity  College,"  Few  wrote,  "I  would 
suggest  that  you  create  a  separate 
corporation,  perhaps  to  be  called  the 
James  B.  Duke  Foundation  or  Fund,  as 
you  might  prefer."  The  trustees  of  the 
foundation  might  be  self-perpetuating 
and  be  seven  in  number,  the  seven 
members,  in  fact,  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Trinity  trustees.  A 
vacancy  on  the  latter  body  was  coming 
up  and  Few  hoped  that  Duke  might 
consent  to  fill  it.  "To  carry  out  your 
ideas  as  I  understand  them,"  Few 
continued,  "I  think  the  charter  of  the 
Foundation  ought  to  provide  that  the 
income  is  to  go  to  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C,  and  to  the  building  of 
rural  Methodist  churches  and  the 
supplementing  of  rural  Methodist 
preachers  in  the  states  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina."  The 
trustees  should  make  an  allotment 
each  of  the  amount  to  go  to  Trinity 
and  the  amount  to  the  Methodist 
churches  and  preachers. 

James  B.  Duke  had  finally  revealed 
to  Few  something  of  the  plan  on  which 
Duke  had  begun  to  work  intermittently 
at  least  as  early  as  1914,  a  plan  for 
basing  a  philanthropic  foundation  for 
the  two  Carolinas  on  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  stock  in  the  electric- 
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power  companies  that  he,  Ben  Duke, 
and  their  associates  had  launched  in 
the  Piedmont  region  of  the  two  states. 
As  of  early  1919,  the  scope  of  the 
projected  foundation  was  apparently 
limited  to  Trinity  College  and  to 
certain  Methodist  causes  in  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Nothing  had  thus  far 
been  said,  in  other  words,  about  Trinity 
College  becoming  a  university  (a 
dream  that  went  back  to  the  early 
1890s  when  the  college  moved  to 
Durham),  about  grants  to  any  other 
educational  institutions,  oraboutaid  in 
the  area  of  health  care.  As  Few 
discovered,  however,  J.  B.  Duke  was 
simply  not  ready  to  act  in  the  matter, 
for  one  reason  because  the  stock  of  the 
power  companies  was  not  paying 
what  he  regarded  as  adequate 
dividends  and  could  not  do  so  until  the 
rates  could  be  adjusted  upwards. 

In  December  1919  James  B.  Duke 
made  it  clear  that,  while  he  was  not 
ready  to  act  on  his  foundation,  he  would 
not  ignore  the  request  of  Ben  Duke  and 
others  that  the  more  pressing, 
immediate  needs  of  Trinity  College  be 
met.  First  giving  $100,000  to  be  spent 
over  a  five-year  period,  J.  B.  Duke 
subsequently,  in  1922,  presented  the 
college  with  a  million  dollars.  Having 
thus  bought  more  time  in  order  to 
pursue  his  larger  plans  for  the  future, 
he  set  out  in  the  winter  of  1920-1921 
to  win  increased  rates  for  the  electric- 
power  company.  Although  the  fight 
was  a  hard  one  and  success  came  only 
in  slow  stages,  by  early  1924  James 
B.  Duke  had  gained  the  rate  change 
from  North  Carolina's  Corporation 
Commission  that  he  regarded  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  creation  of 
his  foundation. 

While  the  rate  fight  proceeded 
through  the  early  1920s,  there  occurred 
another  important  development  that 
affected  both  Trinity  College  and  J.  B. 
Duke's  philanthropic  plans:  William 
P.  Few  had  a  brain-storm.  In  his 
convalescence  from  pneumonia  in  the 
spring  of  1921  he  had  much  time  for 
reflection,  and  a  number  of  ideas,  many 
of  them  foreshadowed  by  past  effort 
or  proposals,  finally  fell  into  place  for 
him.  Few's  initial  plan  for  a  "Duke 
University"  that  could  be  organized 
around  Trinity  College  was  no  hastily 
conceived  gimmick  designed  to  lure  a 
large  benefaction;  it  was,  rather,  the 


Large  glass  projection  slides,  like  this 
one  showing  the  proposed  campus, 
were  used  in  the  1920s  to  promote  the 
emerging  university.  A  hundred  of  the 
black  and  white  slides  remain  in  their 
wooden  carrying  cases  in  the  Archives. 

carefully  thought-out  synthesis  of  a 
number  of  ideas  that  had  long  been 
evolving  and  of  developments  in 
Trinity  College  that  were  already 
underway. 

In  the  first  place,  Few  held  a 
passionate  belief  in  the  notion,  as  he 
put  it  in  1919  and  repeated  many  times 
throughout  his  career,  that  the  best 
American  universities  "have  at  their 
heart  a  great  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  .  .  ."  Though  a  simple  fact, 
it  was  one  that  some  educational 
institutions,  and  even  more  research- 
obsessed  professors  as  well  as  much  of 
the  public,  often  minimized  or  failed  to 
understand.  Few  not  only  saw  the 
undergraduate  college  as  the  "heart" 
of  any  true  university,  but  he  placed 
effective  teaching,  especially  of 
freshmen,  towards  the  top  of  his  list  of 
educational  priorities. 

Much  of  the  strength  that  Trinity  had 
developed  by  the  early  1920s  derived 


from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  faculty  shared  Few's  faith  in  the 
college  and  in  teaching.  Yet  beginning 
with  the  young  faculty  members  who 
had  to  be  recruited  after  the  move  to 
Durham  in  1892,  Trinity  had 
emphasized  for  its  faculty  the  relatively 
new  research  degree,  the  Ph.D.  By  the 
early  1920s  not  only  had  the  college 
established  a  research  committee,  with 
its  own  small  fund  for  grants,  but 
Trinity  had  underwritten  a  series  of 
research  monographs.  The  first  volume 
to  carry  the  imprint  of  "Trinity  College 
Press"  appeared  in  1922,  and  other 
signs  evinced  the  ambition  and 
industry  of  an  able,  though  small, 
faculty.  Few  welcomed  and  assisted  all 
these  developments,  yet  he  was 
obviously  under  all  the  more  pressure 
to  provide  the  money  and  the  facilities 
which  the  academically  ambitious 
institution  required. 

Efforts  to  strengthen  Trinity's  law 
school  began  early  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  hope  for  a  coordinate 
college  for  women  had  grown  steadily 
stronger  since  Washington  Duke's  gift 
of  $100,000  in  1896  on  the  condition 
that  women  be  admitted  to  Trinity. 
Significant  expansion  in  the  area  of  the 
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training  of  preachers  began  in  the  early 
1920s,  and  though  a  department  of 
engineering  had  long  existed  at  Trinity 
it  too  needed  development.  A  medical 
school  was  something  that  Few  began 
tentative  inquiries  about  as  early  as 
1916.  If  Trinity  were  to  be  enlarged, 
why  not  keep  the  college  as  the  "heart" 
and  seek  another  name  for  a  university 
that  might  be  built  around  it? 

The  idea  for  naming  the  enlarged 
institution  "Duke  University"  came 
from  Few,  who  spoke  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  the  leaders  among  the 
tmstees  and  the  faculty  who  had  been 
privately  consulted  about  the  matter. 
Their  principal  reason  for  favoring  the 
change  was  that  there  were  already 
in  the  United  States  alone  a  Trinity 
University  (in  Texas)  and  four  or  five 
other  Trinity  Colleges.  In  the  British 
Isles  and  elsewhere  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  there  were  numerous 
other  institutions  named  "Trinity."  Not 
wishing  to  share  a  name  with  so  many 
other  institutions,  Few  and  his 
associates  turned  to  the  name  that 
various  people  first  began  to  suggest  in 
the  1890s. 

Pulling  together  all  of  his  ideas  in  the 
spring  of  1921,  Few  for  the  first  time 
visualized  the  university  and  its 
component  parts.  He  then  drew  up  this 
formal  document  that  he  hoped  J.  B. 
Duke  would  sign: 

I  wish  to  see  Trinity  College,  the  law 
school  &  other  schools  expanded 
into  a  fully  developed  university 
organization.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  this  expanded  institution 
be  named  Duke  University  as  a 
memorial  to  my  father  whose  gifts 
made  possible  the  building  of  Trinity 
College  in  Durham,  and  I  approve 
this  suggestion.  I  desire  this 
university  to  include  Trinity- 
College,  a  coordinate  College  for 
Women,  a  Law  School,  a  School  of 
Religious  Training,  a  School  of 
Education,  a  School  of  Business 
Administration,  a  School  of 
Engineering  (emphasizing  chemical 
&  electrical  engineering),  a  graduate 
School  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  and, 
when  adequate  funds  are  available, 
a  Medical  School.  I  desire  this 
enlarged  institution  to  be  operated 
under  the  present  charter  with  only 
such  changes,  if  any  changes  at  all, 
as  this  enlargement  may  require.  To 
this  university  that  is  to  be  thus 
organized  I  will  give millions 


of  dollars.  I  agree  to  pay  in 
within vears 


millions  either  in  cash  or  good 
securities. 

As  soon  as  Few  was  able  to  leave 
his  home,  he  took  the  document  to 
Ben  Duke,  who  was  residing  in  his 
Durham  home  at  the  time.  Ben  Duke 
promptly  gave  his  approval  to  the 
whole  idea,  but  when  Few  shortly  went 
to  New  York  James  B.  Duke  was  not 
ready  to  commit  himself  so  definitely 
and  showed  no  inclination  either  to  fill 
in  the  monetary  blanks  that  Few  had 
left  or  to  sign  the  document.  Yet  J.  B. 
Duke  obviously  gave  some  sort  of 
general  approval  to  the  scheme,  for 
when  the  board  of  trustees  of  Trinity 
College  met  in  June,  1921,  Few 
alluded  briefly  to  a  possible 
reorganization  of  the  college  looking 
toward  the  status  of  a  university.  To 
certain  close  friends  of  the  institution, 
Few  referred  to  "great  plans  which  I 
think  in  due  course  will  be  completely 
realized"  and  to  "our  reorganization  for 
the  future."  Long  conferences  on  the 
subject  between  J.  B.  Duke  and  Few 
followed,  although  the  record  reveals 
nothing  about  them  except  that  they 
occurred. 

J.  B.  Duke  apparently  indicated  to 
Few  in  1921  or  1922  that  he  wished  to 
include  in  his  philanthropic  plans  some 
aid  to  an  institution  or  institutions  in 
or  near  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Not 
only  was  that  lively  and  fast-growing 
city  the  focal  point  and  home  office  of 
the  Dukes'  power  companies,  but 
James  B.  Duke  liked  it  enough  to  buy 
a  home  there  in  1919.  Nothing  definite 
had  been  worked  out  about  Charlotte, 
however,  and  Few  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  convince  James  B.  Duke, 
regardless  of  what  else  he  might 
eventually  include  in  his  philanthropy, 
of  the  wisdom  of  building  a  university 
around  Trinity.  Ben  Duke  was  clearly 
Few's  most  influential  ally  in  the  effort, 
though  other  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college  helped  also. 

Few's  plan  for  the  university 
included  a  medical  school,  "when 
adequate  funds  are  available."  The 
qualifying  phrase  was  important,  for 
Few  had  been  learning  about  medical 
education  and  its  extremely  high  costs 
from  the  most  authoritative  teacher  on 
the  subject  in  the  country,  Dr.  Abraham 
Flexner.  Author  of  a  report  for  the 


Carnegie  Foundation  that  helped 
revolutionize  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  after  1910,  Flexner  began 
advising  Few  as  early  as  1916,  and  Few 
learned  quickly  that  a  vast  sum  of 
money  would  have  to  be  obtained  first. 
With  no  four-year  medical  school  in  the 
entire  state,  North  Carolina's  need  for 
one  was  obvious. 

One  of  the  important  by-products  of 
Few's  abortive  efforts  in  the  early 
1920s  to  gain  a  full-fledged  medical 
school  for  the  state  was  the  educational 
effect  the  movement  had  on  James  B. 
Duke.  Few  already  knew  about  the 
expensiveness  of  medical  education, 
but  J.  B.  Duke  now  learned  about  it 
also.  More  importantly,  one  of  Few's 
strongest  supporters  in  the  matter  was 
Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  then  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Rankin  strongly  favored  a  four-year 
medical  school  but  warned  that  it  alone 
would  not  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
doctors  in  the  predominantly  rural  state 
of  North  Carolina.  The  main  remedy 
for  that  shortage,  according  to  Rankin, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  local 
hospitals  jointly  financed  by  the  state 
and  the  counties.  Experience  in  the 
Canadian  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
which  he  had  especially  studied,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
convinced  Rankin  that  the  local 
hospitals  were  the  prime  requisites 
for  a  better  distribution  of  adequate 
health  care. 

James  B.  Duke  may  certainly  have 
thought  of  including  hospitals  in  his 
philanthropic  plans  in  the  interval 
after  his  conversations  with  Few  in 
1919,  when  the  subject  was  apparently 
not  mentioned.  B.  N.  Duke  and  J.  B. 
Duke  had  a  long-standing  interest  in 
both  Watts  Hospital  and  Lincoln 
Hospital  in  Durham,  the  latter  of  which 
the  Duke  brothers  gave  for  Durham's 
black  community  in  1901.  But  Few's 
early  efforts  about  the  medical  school 
and  particularly  Dr.  Rankin's  emphasis 
on  the  crucial  importance  of  local 
hospitals  clearly  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  J.  B.  Duke's  thinking  and 
planning  about  his  philanthropy. 

The  pace  toward  the  creation  of  J.  B. 
Duke's  foundation  quickened  in  1923. 
Not  until  early  in  that  year  did  Few 
even  meet  George  G.  Allen,  a  native  of 
Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  who  was 
J.  B.  Duke's  closest  associate  and 
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advisor,  but  in  June,  1923,  Allen  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Trinity  College.  Duke's  executive 
secretary,  Alex.  H.  Sands,  Jr.,  requested 
Few's  assistance  in  getting  a  list  of 
hospitals  in  North  Carolina,  with 
information  about  their  costs  and 
number  of  free-bed  days,  and  also  a 
list  of  orphanages,  their  per  capita  cost, 
capacity,  and  other  pertinent  data. 
Amidst  all  the  various,  confidential 
preparations,  J.  B.  Duke  was  finding, 
as  he  told  one  friend,  that  it  had  been 
easier  to  make  his  money  than  it  was  to 
give  it  away  wisely.  Yet  Duke 
proceeded  as  carefully  and 
methodically  in  his  approach  to 
philanthropy  as  he  always  had  in  his 
business  affairs. 

The  prospect  of  extensive 
construction  at  Trinity  College 
probably  appealed  personally  to  James 
B.  Duke  as  much  as  anything  else.  He 


Wealthy  from  his  tobacco 
and  power  companies, 
James  B.  Duke  confided 
to  a  friend  that  it  had  been 
easier  to  make  his  money 
than  to  give  it  away 
wisely. 


A  steam  shovel  digs  in  as  major 
renovation  begins  on  the  original  Trinity 
campus,  later  known  as  East  Campus. 
The  backdrop  for  this  surveying  team 
and  steel-bedded  wagons  is  the 
gymnasium 


and  his  architect,  Horace  Trumbauer 
of  Philadelphia,  after  conferences  with 
Few  and  others,  had  decided  by 
September,  1924,  still  three  months  or 
so  before  the  public  knew  anything 
about  either  Duke's  philanthropic 
plans  or  Few's  projected  university, 
that  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  the  Trinity  campus  would  be 
constructed  of  stone  and  in  the  Tudor 
Gothic  style.  Few  happily  reported  to 
Ben  Duke  that  such  was  "distinctly  my 
first  choice."  Increasingly  elated  by  the 
prospect  of  the  future.  Few  added:  "It 
is  but  the  sober  truth  to  say  that  when 
these  buildings  as  now  planned  are  put 
on  the  grounds  we  will  have  here  the 
most  harmonious,  imposing,  and 
altogether  beautiful  educational  plant 
in  America.'' 

George  Allen  declared,  "Personally, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Duke,  when 
he  once  makes  up  his  mind  definitely 
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to  go  ahead,  will  see  that  a  most 
creditable  job  is  done."  Duke  had 
finally  concluded  to  "go  ahead"  with 
his  project,  and  in  late  October,  1924, 
Robert  L.  Flowers,  vice-president  of 
the  college  and  Few's  close  associate  in 
administration,  began  sending  to  Few 
some  highly  interesting  letters  from 
New  York  marked  "personal  & 
confidential."  Conferring  at  great 
length  with  Alex.  Sands,  as  well  as  with 
Allen  and  W.  R.  Perkins,  who  was  chief 
legal  advisor  to  J.  B.  Duke,  Flowers 
found  that  he  faced  a  challenge  in 
explaining  various  aspects  of  Trinity 
College  to  New  York  businessmen  who 
were  just  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 
"I  think  everything  is  going  all  right," 
he  assured  Few.  "From  what  they  all 
tell  me,  Mr.  J.  B.  is  right  in  behind  the 
thing  now.  Mr.  B.  N.  is  greatly 
interested."  Later  in  the  same  day 
Flowers  dispatched  another  bulletin: 
"Mr.  J.  B.  is  undecided  how  to  have  the 
trust  fund  administered."  Up  until  that 
time  and  for  about  five  years  of 
preliminary  planning,  the  idea  had 
been  to  have  the  executive  committee 
of  Trinity's  trustees  administer  the 
fund.  Now  Flowers  reported  a  new 
wrinkle:  "They  have  been  to  confer 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
at  present  they  are  very  much  inclined 
to  have  fifteen  trustees  of  the  fund." 
Flowers  thought  it  might  be 
unfortunate  to  have  the  trustees  of  the 
foundation  and  those  of  the 
reorganized  college  too  widely 
separated.  Still,  the  personnel  of  the 
foundation's  board  would  be  the 
important  thing,  and  both  Allen  and 
Perkins  were  eager  to  "get  in  touch 
with  the  College." 

Robert  L.  Flowers  reported 
correctly  that  J.  B.  Duke  was  finally 
"pushing  things  just  as  fast  as  he  can," 
for  in  December,  1924,  Duke  arrived  in 
Charlotte  with  his  wife,  his  daughter 
Doris,  Allen,  Perkins,  and  Anthony 
J.  D.  Biddle,  Jr.,  the  husband  of  Ben 
Duke's  daughter  Mary.  They  were  soon 
joined  at  J.  B.  Duke's  house  in 
Charlotte  by  Norman  Cocke,  Edward 
C.  Marshall,  and  Charles  L. 
Burkholder,  all  officers  in  the  power 
company;  by  an  attorney  from 
Charlotte,  E.  T.  Cansler;  and  for  part  of 
the  time  by  Few,  Flowers,  and  others. 
Duke  announced  that  he  had  been 
working  on  his  philanthropic  plans  for  a 


Extensive  construction 
appealed  to  James  B. 
Duke  after  architect 
Horace  Trumbauer  of 
Philadelphia  described 
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number  of  years  and  that  he  now 
wanted  the  group  to  remain  assembled 
until  the  job  of  polishing  and 
completing  the  indenture,  that  would 
create  the  perpetual  trust,  was  finished. 
Breaking  up  only  for  meals,  the  group 
worked  until  around  ten  o'clock  each 
evening  for  four  or  so  days  and 
discussed,  section  by  section,  the  draft 
of  the  indenture  that  had  been 
originally  prepared  largely  by 
William  R.  Perkins.  Norman  Cocke 
later  recalled  that  no  substantial 
alterations  or  additions  were  made  by 
the  group.  "Of  course,  Mr.  Duke  .  .  . 
was  a  positive  man,"  Cocke  added, 
"and  when  he  made  a  positive  assertion 
very  few  people  controverted  it." 

Although  J.  B.  Duke  did  not  formally 
sign  the  indenture  creating  The  Duke 
Endowment  until  December  11,  1924, 
at  his  legal  residence  in  New  Jersey, 
news  of  the  philanthropy  leaked  out 
in  the  newspapers  two  days  earlier. 
While  the  nation  at  large  paid  ample 
heed  to  the  announcement  of  Duke's 
philanthropy,  the  largest  impact  of  the 
news  was  in  the  Carolinas,  where  the 
beneficiaries  were  located.  Securities 
worth  approximately  $40  million  were 
turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  the 
endowment,  and  the  income  was  to  be 
distributed  among  educational 
institutions,  hospitals,  orphanages  or 
child-care  organizations,  and  the 
Methodist  church.  First  of  all,  however, 
the  indenture  instructed  the  fifteen 
trustees,  after  dividing  among 
themselves  3  per  cent  of  the  annual 
income  as  compensation  for  their 
services,  to  set  aside  20  per  cent  of  the 


annual  income  to  be  added  to  the 
principal  until  an  additonal  $40 
million  had  been  accumulated.  The 
remaining  80  per  cent  of  the  annual 
income  would  be  distributed  in  the 
two  Carolinas  as  follows:  46  per 
cent  to  educational  institutions, 
32  per  cent  to  hospitals  for  both 
races,  12  per  cent  for  certain 
purposes  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
10  per  cent  for  orphanages  of  both 
races. 

The  lion's  share,  or  32  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  income  earmarked  for 
education  was  designated  to  go  to  "an 
institution  of  learning  to  be  known  as 
Duke  University."  While  Durham,  the 
home  of  Trinity  College,  was  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Duke  Power  system,  the  other 
three  educational  beneficiaries  were 
located  much  closer  to  the  hub  of  that 
system.  Given  the  largely  Protestant 
and  bi-racial  character  of  the 
population  of  the  two  Carolinas,  the 
selections  of  the  schools  also  reflected 
a  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
ecumenicity  as  well  as  racial 
liberalism.  Davidson  College,  a 
Presbyterian  institution  in  Davidson, 
North  Carolina,  and  close  to  Charlotte, 
would  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  annual 
income  as  would  Furman  University, 
a  Baptist  institution  in  Greenville, 
South  Carolina.  In  Charlotte  itself, 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  an 
institution  for  blacks,  was  to  receive  4 
per  cent. 

The  32  per  cent  of  the  net  income 
that  was  earmarked  for  the  area  of 
health  care  provided  for  aid  to 
nonprofit  hospitals  of  both  races  in  the 
Carolinas.  At  a  time  when  Dr.  Rankin 
and  others  figured  that  it  cost  three 
dollars  per  bed  per  day  to  provide 
hospitalization,  the  trustees  were 
authorized  to  pay  one  dollar  per  "free 
bed  day"  provided  by  a  hospital.  Any 
residue  of  income  left  after  the 
provision  designed  to  assist  in  free  care 
would  be  used  for  the  erection  and/or 
equipment  of  hospitals,  preferably  in 
the  two  Carolinas  but  possibly  in 
states  contiguous  to  them  if  surplus 
funds  should  be  available. 

For  the  Methodist  church  in  North 
Carolina,  the  institution  that  originally 
inspired  Washington  Duke  and  then 
his  sons  to  begin  their  charitable  giving, 
12  per  cent  was  designated.  To  help 
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build  and  maintain  rural  Methodist 
churches  in  the  state  there  would  be 
10  per  cent  of  the  income,  and  the 
remaining  2  per  cent  would  supplement 
the  church's  payments  to 


Railroad  tracks  were  laced  through  the 
new  campus,  viewed  here  from  the 
Medical  School  tower,  to  bring  in 
building  materials.  The  native  stone  for 
the  Gothic  structures  was  quarried  near 
Hillsborough  and  hauled  along  a 
specially  laid  line. 


superannuated  preachers  and  to  their 
widows  and  orphans.  For  the 
institutions  that  served  the  white  and 
black  orphans  of  the  two  Carolinas 
there  would  be  10  per  cent  of  the 
annual  income. 

In  1893,  Ben  Duke  acted  for  the 
family  in  disbursing  about  $13,500  for 
charitable  purposes.  J.  B.  Duke  in 
1924  apportioned  the  income  from  a 
$40  million  perpetual  trust  that  was 
destined  to  grow  much  larger;  it  was 
more  than  doubled  by  the  terms  of  his 
will  when  he  died  in  October  1925. 
The  striking  point,  however,  is  not  so 
much  the  difference  in  the  two  sums  of 
money  but  the  continuity  in  the 
purpose  and  nature  of  the  giving.  The 
creation  of  The  Duke  Endowment  was 


certainly  not  an  inevitable 
development,  for  many  rich  men  have 
found  countless  ways  to  dispose  of  their 
wealth.  The  endowment  was, 
nevertheless,  the  culmination  of  a 
deeply  rooted  and  long-standing 
tradition  and  pattern  of  giving  that 
Washington  Duke  had  begun,  Ben 
Duke  had  largely  supervised  for  many 
years,  and  J.  B.  Duke  institutionalized 
for  posterity  on  a  princely  scale. 

Dr.  Durden,  professor  of  19th  century 
American  history  at  Duke,  completed  his 
research  and  writing  last  year  for  The 
Dukes  of  Durham,  1865-1929,  a  book  to 
be  published  by  Duke  University  Press 
this  spring.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
that  manuscript. 


Class  Notes 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 


Write:  Charlotte  Corbin,  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Office,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  27706 


News  of  alumni  who  have  received  graduate 
or  professional  degrees  but  did  not  attend 
Duke  as  undergraduates  appears  under  the 
year  in  which  the  advanced  degree  was 
awarded  Otherwise  the  year  designates  the 
person's  undergraduate  class.  Married 
couples  representing  different  class  years  are 
usually  listed  under  the  earlier  class. 


HCC 


R.  C.  Goforth  '15,  a  retired  Methodist 
minister  who  has  been  assistant  minister  at 
the  First  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Hickory,  N.  C,  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  honored  by  that  church  which  raised 
$20,000  to  establish  the  R.  C.  "Clem" 
Goforth  Scholarship  Fund  at  Candler  School 
of  Theology,  Emory  University.  The 
scholarship  will  aid  western  North  Carolina 
students. 

Nora  C.  Chaffin  '24,  Ph.D.  '43,  dean  of 
women  and  professor  of  history  at  Vander- 
bilt  University  for  twenty-two  years,  is  re- 
tired as  dean  emerita  and  is  living  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  By  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Trust  of  the  University  in  May,  1974,  a  new 
complex  of  forty-eight  apartments  for  stu- 
dents has  been  named  Chaffin  Place  in  her 
honor. 


'27 


William  H.  Mitchell  has  retired  as  a  crop 
insurance  specialist,  selling  for  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  lives  in  Bowie, 
Md. 


'28 


Frederick  A.  Stevens  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
writes  that  his  wife  died  unexpectedly  in 
August  1973.  Mr.  Stevens  has  two  sons, 
three  daughters,  and  ten  grandchildren. 


'29 


Thomas  O.  Gentry  (M.Ed.  '42)  has  retired 
as  a  school  principal  and  is  working  with 
American  Bankers  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany. He  lives  in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 


'30 


Lillie  Mae  Wright  Andrews  (Mrs.  W.  P.) 
retired  in  1970  after  teaching  for  thirty- 
three  years  in  the  Orange  County  school 
system.  She  lives  in  Durham. 

Joseph  J.  Matthews  (A.M.  '31),  Candler 
professor  of  history  at  Emory  University, 
has  received  recognition  from  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha,  national  journalism  scholarship  so- 
ciety, for  his  book,  George  W.  Smalley, 
Forty  Years  a  Foreign  Correspondent.  His 
was  one  of  five  receiving  special  citations. 


'32 


A.  E.  Acey  M.Div.  has  retired  and  lives 
in  Ferrum,  V'a.  He  is  serving  as  curator  of  the 
museum  of  national  lore  of  Ferrum  College. 

Charles  C.  Liles  has  retired  as  guidance 
counselor  at  Richard  T.  Fountain  School, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  He  says,  "Enjoy  good 
health,  so  look  forward  to  retiring." 

William  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  (Ph.D.  '35),  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Cornell  University,  has 
received  the  American  Chemical  Society 
Award  for  creative  work  in  flourine  chem- 
istry. A  member  of  the  Cornell  faculty  since 
1936,  Dr.  Miller  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  flourine  chemistry  for  more  than  forty 
years. 


'33 


Evelyn  Buchanan  Moye  (Mrs.  Robert  S.) 
writes  that  her  husband  died  on  April  5 
following  heart  surgery.  A  resident  of 
Greenville,  N.  C,  she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  mathematics  department  at  East  Caro- 
lina University  for  the  past  ten  years  and 
expects  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present 
academic  year. 

Harry  C.  Sanner  of  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  re- 
tired in  April  1973  as  vice  president,  sales 
manager  canned  foods,  for  Campbell  Soup 
Company. 


'34 


Elaine  Tenney  Herbig  (Mrs.  E.  T.,  Jr.)  has 
moved  from  her  fourteen-room  family  home 
to  a  smaller  lakeshore  place  in  Waterville, 
Minn. 

James  R.  Peake,  Jr.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
received  the  Superior  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Equitable  Society  by  earning  his 
fifteenth  national  leaders  corps  qualifica- 
tion. A  member  of  the  Pasco  Agency  in  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Peake  specializes  in  split  dollar, 
key  man,  pensions,  and  group.  He  is  a 
National  Group  Leaders  Club  life  member. 


'36 


Julian  J.  Ewell  has  retired  and  is  living  in 
McLean,  Va.  He  says,  however,  he  has 
"several  jobs  to  keep  me  busy." 

Carrie  Jackson  Fraley  writes  that  her  hus- 
band, Cecil  Thomas  Fraley,  died  on  March 
19.  She  lives  in  Durham. 

William  N.  Klove  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is 
a  director  of  "The  Friends  of  Claremont 
Colleges." 

Edwin  H.  Schaeffer  B.S.C.E.  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  is  director  of  industrial  ingineer- 
ing  and  forward  planning  for  the  General 
Motors  assembly  division  at  Warren,  Mich. 
He  also  plays  first  violin  with  the  Rochester 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


'37 


Newton  Homick  M.D.  is  serving  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  board  of  chancellors  of  the 
American  College  of  Radiology.  In  addition 
to  his  private  practice  in  Pittsburgh,  Dr. 
Homick  is  senior  radiologist  at  Suburban 
General  Hospital  in  Bellevue  and  is  affili- 
ated with  Dixmont  State  Hospital  in  Dix- 
mont,  Pa. 


'38 


Jeanne  McCauley  Cooey  is  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  on  the  national 
board  of  directors  as  roadside  chairman  for 
the  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs. 
She  also  serves  on  the  advisory  board  for  the 
department  of  natural  resources  for  the  state 
of  Maryland. 

Charles  T.  Taylor  A.M.  (Ph.D.  '40),  senior 
vice  president  -  research,  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  retired  last  March. 
An  industrial  economist,  he  had  been  on  the 
research  staff  since  1954. 


'39 


Ida  Shaw  Applewhite  Barber  R.N.,  wife 
of  W.  L.  Barber  '37,  is  director  of  nursing 
for  South  Pinnellas  National  American  Red 
Cross,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  A  note  from  her 
husband  said  that  she  is  "pretty  as  ever." 

Samuel  Herman  is  in  the  mattress  manu- 
facturing business  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter. 

June  Southworth  Montgomery  (Mrs.  Alex- 
ander G.)  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  Jersey  Realtor  Institute,  has  been 
licensed  as  a  New  Jersey  real  estate  broker 
and  is  selling  real  estate  in  northwest  Ber- 
gen County. 
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Howard  M.  Winterson  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
was  appointed  president  of  the  power  sys- 
tems group  of  Combustion  Engineering 
Inc.,  in  January  1974. 


'40 


Iris  Rabb  Baughman  (Mrs.  John  K.)  writes 
that  her  husband  died  in  November  1973  of 
a  heart  attack.  She  is  carrying  on  his  insur- 
ance agency,  which  is  in  Moreland,  Ky. 

James  S.  Shepard  LL.B.  of  Liberty,  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  the 
first  judge  of  the  newly  created  89th  Judicial 
Circuit  Court  of  Indiana.  His  term  began 
Jan.  1. 


'41 


Chap.  (Colonel)  Sidney  R.  Crumpton 
U.S.A.  Ret.  M.Div.  retired  on  July  1  after 
more  than  twelve  years  of  service  at  The 
Citadel  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  His  retirement 
from  the  U.S.  Army  was  effective  in  Feb- 
ruary 1962  when  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  The  Citadel.  In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  corps  of  cadets 
and  the  school,  Chaplain  Crumpton  was  pre- 
sented the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award  at  graduation  exercises  in  May  1974. 

Robert  C.  Heller  M.F.  of  Moscow,  Idaho, 
writes  that  he  has  decided  to  try  something 
different,  so  he  has  retired  from  the  Forest 
Service  and  is  now  a  research  professor  of 
remote  sensing  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Helen  J.  Walters  lives  in  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.  She  is  a  librarian  at  Burlington  County 
Library,  and  is  active  with  D.A.R.  and  C.A.R. 

Hugo  R.Phillips  ME.  is  director  of  island 
utilities  for  the  U.  S.  Army  on  the  Pacific 
Atoll  of  Kwajalein  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 


'42 


Peggy  Walls  Booth  (Mrs.  Edward)  lives  in 
Georgetown,  Del.,  and  is  employed  as  a 
social  worker  with  the  division  of  social 
services.  She  writes  that  she  is  "still  happily 
married"  and  the  grandmother  of  a  delight- 
ful three-year  old  girl. 

Richard  C.  Newsham  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  has 
a  daughter  who  graduated  from  Duke  last 
May  and  is  teaching  physical  education  in 
Biglerville,  Pa.  His  son,  Rick,  is  a  Duke 
senior  who  spent  last  summer  in  England  at 
the  first  Duke/Oxford  summer  school. 


'43 


Annabelle  Snyder  Boehm  and  Kenneth  E. 
Boehm  of  Gladwyne,  Pa.,  had  their  second 
grandson  in  July,  and  he  was  named  for  both 
grandfathers,  Kenneth  Cope  Jones.  Their 
daughter  is  Bonnie  Leigh  Boehm  Jones  '69. 

Alfred  R.  Gilbert  A.M.  (Ph.D. '49),  a  scien- 
tist at  the  General  Electric  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  who  holds  twenty-five 
patents,  was  honored  in  July  at  an  inventor- 
recognition  ceremony.  Manager  of  the  or- 


ganic and  polymer  chemistry  branch,  Dr. 
Gilbert  was  presented  a  plaque  and  a 
bound  volume  of  his  patents.  He  is  on  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Journal  of  Polymer 
Science  and  the  Journal  of  Fire  and  Flam- 
mability.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  ad  hoc  committee 
on  fire  safety  aspects  of  polymeric  mate- 
rials. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  the  former  Mary' 
Jo  Taylor  '47,  A.M. '49,  live  in  Schenectadv, 
N.  Y. 

Katie  Adams  Hodge  (Mrs.  G.  B.)  R.N., 
B.S.N,  and  Dr.  Hodge  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
have  a  son,  G.  Byron,  Jr.,  who  entered  Duke 
Medical  School  in  September,  and  another 
son,  John  Adams,  who  is  a  Duke  sophomore. 


'47 


'45 


Gene  Harlow  Lewis  (Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Jr.) 
R.N.,  writes  that  her  youngest  son  is  a  sec- 
ond-year medical  student  at  Duke. 

John  B.  Simon,  president  of  West  Coast 
Glass  Distributors,  is  serving  on  the  Los 
Angeles  energy  policy  committee,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  mavor. 

MARRIAGES:  Mrs.  Mildred  Schulken 
Earnheart  to  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  on 
Aug.  18.  Residence:  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Helen  Kindler  Behrens  (Mrs.  Robert  H.), 
whose  husband  is  with  the  Department  of 
State,  had  a  book  of  anecdotes  and  interna- 
tional recipes,  entitled  Diplomatic  Dining, 
published  in  the  fall  by  Quadrangle,  the 
New  York  times  Publishing  Company. 

John  S.  (Jack)  Lanahan,  former  president 
of  Richmond  Hotels,  Inc.,  has  become  presi- 
dent of  White  Sulphur  Springs  Company, 
operator  of  The  Greenbrier  resort  hotel. 


'46 


Bill  Church  Koran  (Mrs.  F.  D.)  of  Tifton, 
Ga.,  has  submitted  an  item  which  she  thinks 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  class 
members.  Originating  at  the  twenty-fifth  re- 
union, the  activity  follows:  "Camp-over-the- 
Hill  has  completed  its  third  successful 
camping  season.  Once  again  our  director, 
Herman  Appenzellar,  was  unable  to  attend, 
but  sent  his  directives  to  Connie  DeVan 
Hargett  and  husband  Mick  '45  who  were 
our  acting  directors.  Camp  was  held  at  their 
summer  home  at  Pt.  Clear,  Ala.  Babs 
Gosford  Kinder,  B.  A.  Taylor  Behrens, 
Bill  Church  Koran,  Neon  O'Neill  John- 
son, Peggie  Otto  Bevans,  Rhoda  Rial 
Welk,  and  respective  husbands  attended. 
The  group  has  varied  from  year  to  year 
due  to  conflicting  activities,  but  the  main 
nucleus  is  "third  floor  Pegram'  gals.  To  date 
we  have  met  at  Cape  Cod  at  Babs  Kinder's, 
and  in  Seattle  and  Friday  Harbour  with 
Dot  Lewis  Simpson  '45. 

Louise  W.  Sharp  R.N.  of  Reidsville,  N.  C, 
is  doing  anesthesia  at  the  Morehead  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Eden,  N.  C. 


John  L.  Fox  CPA  has  been  elected  senior 
vice  president  -  finance  and  administration 
of  Bessemer  Securities  Corporation,  a  large 
privately  held  investment  company  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  also  senior  vice  president  - 
finance  and  administration  of  Bessemer 
Trust  Company  and  Palm  Beach  Trust  Com- 
pany. In  addition,  Mr.  Fox  is  treasurer  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association,  a  trustee  of  Phipps 
Houses  and  Le  Roy  Hospital,  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  Manhattan  Com- 
munity College,  and  a  director  of  the 
Wharton  Graduate  School  Club  of  New 
York. 

Doris  Harkey  Meriwether  (Mrs.  Frank  T.) 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  dean,  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  at  the  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana  on  June  1.  She  is  still  an 
assistant  professor  of  English  and  will  teach 
a  course  or  two  each  semester  in  addition  to 
her  duties  in  the  dean's  office.  Her  husband 
is  head  of  the  department  of  English  at 
U.S.L.  They  live  in  Lafayette. 

Rufus  Ashby  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
his  son,  a  student  at  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, won  the  Father-Son  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment, North  Florida  championship,  in  June. 

Bruce  K.  Goodman  of  Evanston,  111.,  is 
president  of  the  Building  Owners  &  Man- 
agers Association  of  suburban  Chicago  and 
is  a  director  of  the  Rogers  Park-Prudential 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 


'48 


D.  T.  Ferrell,  Jr.,  A.M.  (Ph.D.  '50))  was 
chosen  one  of  the  101  outstanding  graduates 
of  Eastern  Kentucky  University  for  the  100th 
anniversary  celebration  of  higher  education 
on  the  campus  in  May.  A  leading  engineer 
in  the  field  of  electrical  storage  batteries. 
Dr.  Ferrell  is  the  manager  of  engineers  for 
the  Exide  Power  Systems  division  of  the 
Electrical  Storage  Battery  Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gene  Caswell  Latty  and  Sam  G.  Latty 
M.D.  '49  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  had  a  trip  to 
the  Greek  Islands  and  Istanbul  in  1973  and 
are  planning  a  trip  to  South  America  in 
January  1975. 


'49 


Henry  Lee  Cranford,  Jr.,  E.E.  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Duke  Power  Company's  central  di- 
vision, having  assumed  this  position  last 
spring.  He  has  been  with  the  company  in 
various  capacities  since  1949.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cranford  have  four  children  and  live  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  W.  (Bill)  East  M.F.  lives  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  having  retired  last  year  from  the 
C.I.A.,  which  he  served  for  twenty-two 
years. 

Bartlett  R.  Hendrickson  of  Rockville, 
Md.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
Government  Employees  Insurance  Com- 
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pany.  His  daughter,  who  spent  last  year  at 
the  University'  of  Nantes,  France,  is  a  senior 
at  Dickinson  College,  and  his  son  is  a  sopho- 
more in  the  school  of  architecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Walter  H.  Cobbs  Ph.D.  is  head  of  the  re- 
search department  of  Nordson  Corporation, 
a  marketing  communications  firm  in  Am- 
herst, Ohio.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 

Mary  Lundeberg  Smith  of  Edina,  Minn., 
received  the  Master  of  Arts,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  from  the  College  of  St.  Thomas 
in  St.  Paul,  and  she  is  a  teacher  in  the  open 
(alternative)  school,  kindergarten  through 
grade  six. 


'50 


Murray  Hauptschein  Ph.D.  is  manager  of 
central  research  and  development  at  Penn- 
walt  Corporation's  technological  center  in 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  He  is  responsible  for 
all  corporate  research  activities.  The  author 
of  more  than  forty  technical  publications. 
Dr.  Hauptschein  is  also  the  holder  of  over 
one  hundred  patents.  He  received  the  first 
award  from  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety's Philadelphia  section  for  creative 
chemistry.  Dr.  Hauptschein,  his  wife,  and 
two  sons  are  residents  of  Glenside,  Pa. 

Martha  Hoffner  Casey  M.Div  and  Joseph 
Casey  M.Div. '51  live  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
where  she  assists  part-time  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center  of  West  Virginia  Northern 
Community  College  and  he  is  pastor  of 
Christ  United  Methodist  Church. 


'51 


Nelson  F.  Adams  became  dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Southwestern  University, 
Georgetown,  Tex.,  on  Julv  1. 

R.  Rruce  Pate  (B.D.'54)  of  Clinton,  N.  C, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  state  advisory 
committee  on  prison  chaplaincy  for  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Jack  L.  Underwood,  a  psychiatrist  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  chairman  of  the 
northeast  region  Council  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  from  May  1972  to  October 
1974. 

Jacqueline  McBride  Miller,  the  widow  of 
W.  James  Miller  '49,  received  the  designa- 
tion of  Chartered  Property  and  Casualty- 
Underwriter  in  October  1973.  She  is  the  first 
woman  in  South  Carolina  to  be  so  desig- 
nated. Mrs.  Miller  lives  in  Winnsboro. 

Joe  R.  Phillips  B.S.M.E.  is  manager, 
product  support  engineering,  at  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft,  East  Hartford,  Conn.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Mary  T.  Winters  '53. 


'52 


Maurice  E.  Blevins  (Ph.D. '58)  is  research 
engineer  and  physicist  for  Steel  Heddle 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and 
spends  most  of  his  time  programming  com- 


puters and  developing  computer  systems 
for  textile  industry.  His  wife,  Anne  Lapham 
Blevins  M.A.T.'59,  is  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  They  have  a  five-year  old 
son. 

Catherine  (Kitty)  Carr  Cox  (Mrs.  Robert 
W.)  has  formed  Catherine  Carr  Originals, 
which  makes  hand  appliqued  ladies  fashion 
items  for  national  distribution.  A  resident  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  she  has  a  daughter  attending 
Duke. 

George  V.  Grune,  a  vice  president  of 
Reader's  Digest  since  1971,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  deputy  director  of  international 
operations.  He  has  been  international  ad- 
vertising director  for  the  last  three  years 
and  will  continue  to  supervise  advertising 
sales  in  the  twenty-five  international  edi- 
tions. Mrs.  Grune  is  the  former  Betty  Lu 
Albert  '51,  and  the  family  lives  in  Westport, 
Conn. 

Stuart  Bondurant  B.S.M.  (M.D.  '53)  was 
installed  as  the  twelfth  dean  of  the  Albany 
Medical  College  of  Union  University,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  20.  Prior  to  joining 
the  faculty  at  Albany  seven  years  ago,  Dr. 
Bondurant  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Indianapolis. 
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Ann  Sarratt  Barwick  (Mrs.  Paul  A.)  R.N. 
and  Mr.  Barwick,  who  works  for  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
alcohol  public  relations,  have  four  foster 
children.  They  make  their  home  in 
LaGrange,  N.  C. 

Elinor  Divine  Benedict  (Mrs.  Samuel  S.) 
is  a  staff  writer  for  Times  Publications, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  which  specializes  in  educa- 
tion and  public  affairs.  Her  writing  received 
the  "Mental  Health  Bell  Award"  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health  in  1973. 
Also,  her  series  on  "Alternative  to  Corporal 
Punishment"  won  first  in  community  ser- 
vice reporting  in  Ohio  for  non-daily  news- 
papers. She  is  currently  preparing  for  a 
statewide  survey  report  on  physical  punish- 
ment in  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Frederick  P.  Brooks,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  computer  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
has  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  research 
at  Cambridge  University  in  England  from 
January  to  July  1975. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Rowe  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
is  editor-in-chief  of  Crtjobiology-lnterna- 
tional  Journal  of  Low  Temperature  and 
Medicine.  He  is  presently  investigator  and 
director  of  the  laboratory  of  cryobiology  at 
the  New  York  Blood  Center  in  New  York 
City  and  associate  professor  at  New  Y'ork 
University  School  of  Medicine. 
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to  membership  in  the  Young  Presidents'  Or- 
ganization, Inc.,  a  world-wide  educational 
association  of  2,800  young,  successful  chief 
executives  who  have  become  presidents  of 
sizeable  companies  before  the  age  of  40. 

Virginia  Herring  Lenski  (Mrs.  Branko)  is 
on  leave  during  the  1974-75  academic  year 
from  her  position  as  instructor  in  French  at 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  She  is  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  where  she  is  complet- 
ing work  for  her  doctoral  degree. 

John  R.  Poppenberg,  president  and  chair- 
man of  John  Charles  Limited,  a  management 
engineering  firm,  is  consulting  with  cor- 
porations throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  areas  of  cost  reduction  and 
management  services.  He  lives  in  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 

Sam  C.  Stephens,  Jr.,  and  Shirley  Held 
Stephens  '55  live  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  where 
he  is  a  physician.  They  have  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Edwin  C.  Boulton  M.Div.,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Iowa  area  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  West  Des 
Moines,  was  awarded  the  D.D.  degree  by 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College  last  June. 

John  H.  Gibbons  Ph.D.,  director  of  the 
Environment  Center  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  former  director  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Energy  conservation,  received  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  in  November.  The 
award  was  for  Dr.Gibbons'contributions  to 
the  nation's  energy  conservation  efforts. 
The  Gibbons  family  lives  in  Concord,  Tenn. 
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Jacqueline  Burghard  Griffith  (Mrs.  Albert 

G.),  the  mother  of  four,  lives  in  Tucker,  Ga. 
In  December  1973  she  completed  a  master's 
degree  in  early  childhood  at  Georgia  State 
University. 

Ralph  E.  Kayler  M.Div.,  minister  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church.  Norwood, 
N.  C,  is  also  district  missionary  secretary  for 
the  Albemarle  District,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference,  and  president 
of  the  Norwood  Ministerial  Association. 

Cortez  (Corky)  Maynor  is  beginning  his 
eighth  year  as  a  stockbroker  with  Interstate 
Securities  Corp.,  a  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change member  firm.  For  the  past  nine 
years  he  has  pursued  his  hobby  of  organiz- 
ing and  directing  summer  camps  by  con- 
ducting the  Carolina  Military  Academy 
Basketball  Camp.  In  1974  he  added  the 
Lake  Junaluska  Tennis  Camp.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maynor  have  a  daughter  and  two  sons  and 
live  in  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Earl  L.  Wiener  of  Miami ,  Fla.,  was  a  visit- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  during  the  fall  semes- 
ter. 
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James  L.  Bradt,  of  Safeguard  Automotive 
Corp.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  elected 


Dr.  Richard  A.  Bilas,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  economics,  has 
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been  named  Gene  Reid  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economics  at  California  State 
College,  Bakersfield. 

Sallye  Senerchia  Fitzgerald  (Mrs.  Charles 
E.,  Jr.)  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  is  president 
of  the  medical  auxiliary  of  Orange  County 
for  1974-75. 

MARRIAGES:  Donald  T.  Knauss  ME.  to 
Helen  Louise  Dye  on  Oct.  13,  1973.  Resi- 
dence: Laurel,  Md. 

S.  M.  Brockwell,  Jr.,  B.S.  C.  E.  and  Sandy 
Shriver  Brockwell  '57  live  in  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  Commander,  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
U.  S.  Navy,  he  became  public  works  officer 
and  officer  in  charge  of  construction,  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  last 
June.  He  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  facilities  and  operation  of  utilities  for 
Navy  activities  in  the  Los  Angeles — Long 
Beach  area. 

Carol  Clarke  Hogue  B.S.N,  completed  her 
Ph.D.  in  epidemiology  at  U.N.C.-CH  last 
June  and  returned  to  Duke  where  she  has  a 
full-time  appointment  in  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing and  the  School  of  Medicine.  She  and 
her  husband,  David  G.  Hogue  '53,  have 
two  girls  and  a  boy  and  live  in  Durham. 
Mr.  Hogue  is  vice  president  of  Triem,  Inc., 
an  electrical  motor  manufacturing  firm. 

Albert  Rabil,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted  to 
professor  of  humanities,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Old  Westbury.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Janet  Spain  '57. 
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Stanley  L.  Abrahams  is  pursuing  a  career 
in  commercial  real  estate  and  development 
in  the  Baltimore  area.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  children. 

William  R.  Deans,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A. F.  is 
political/military  affairs  officer  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  States  Pacific  Command, 
Honolulu. 
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Wilber  C.  Stewart  E.E.  (M.S. '61,  Ph.D. 
'64),  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  their  two  children 
are  residing  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  for  nine 
months.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  technical  staff  at  the  RCA  Laboratories 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  is  on  temporary  assign- 
ment to  the  affiliated  RCA  research  labora- 
tory in  Zurich  until  January,  1975. 

William  O.  Suiter,  Jr.,  and  Larilee  Baty 
Suiter  '60  have  two  children,  Daniel  and 
Kari,  eight  and  four  respectively.  He  is 
senior  marketing  research  analyst  in  the  cor- 
porate planning  department  of  ICI  United 
States,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the 
family  lives.  Mrs.  Suiter,  who  has  the 
M.S.W.  degree  in  psychiatric  social  work 
from  L.S.U.,  has  a  private  practice  in 
personal,  marital,  and  family  counseling. 

'59 

Carolyn  Meacham  Murray  R.N.,  B.S.N, 
completed  the  M.S.N,  degree  at  Vander- 


bilt  in  1972  and  is  currently  director  of 
nurses  in  a  608-bed  general  community 
hospital.  She  lives  in  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Samuel  A.  Syme,  Jr.,  A.M.  (Ed.D.'61)  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  Coast 
Magazine,  published  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 
A  division  of  Resort  Publications,  Coast 
has  an  audited  circulation  of  17,500.  Averag- 
ing 180  pages,  it  is  published  thirty-six 
times  annually  and  is  directed  toward  the 
tourist  industry  along  the  Grand  Strand. 

Rebecca  Rodgers  Terrill  (Mrs.  Donald  E., 
Jr.),  a  second  grade  teacher  at  Booker  Ele- 
mentary School,  Hampton,  Va.,  received  the 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  last  year.  Her 
husband,  now  retired  from  the  Navy,  is  head 
of  the  engineering  department  of  Noise  and 
Vibration  Control  Corp.  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Gary  W.  Dickinson  and  Elizabeth  Daniel 
Dickinson  have  been  transferred  back  to 
Michigan  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
they  spent  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 
He  is  a  manager  of  emission  control  certi- 
fication and  liaison  for  GM  Corporation. 
The  parents  of  a  bov  and  a  girl,  thev  live  in 
Bloomfield  Hills. 

MARRIAGES:  James  E.  Crymes  MD.  to 
Dr.  Barbara  Jones  in  February  1974.  Resi- 
dence: Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Evelyn  Greason  Crosby  (Mrs.  T.  T.  W.) 
and  Mr.  Crosby,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  June 
5.  Named  Maria  Drysdale  May. 


'61 


Jeremy  W.  Dick  is  vice  president  of  the 
financial  division  of  Southern  Athletic,  Inc., 
a  leading  sporting  goods  manufacturer  with 
plants  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
He,  his  wife,  and  two  children  live  in  Con- 
cord, Tenn. 

Elizabeth  Parker  is  personnel  supervisor 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Celanese  Corpora- 
tion. Prior  to  joining  Celanese,  she  had 
served  in  similar  capacities  for  Richardson- 
Merrell,  Inc.,  and  Bonwit  Teller. 

Jacquelyn  Pyles  Kannan  (Mrs.  Michael 
M.)  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond magna  cum  laude  on  May  12.  After  an 
absence  of  13  years  from  the  classroom,  she 
enrolled  again  as  a  full  time  student  in 
August  1972,  majoring  in  psychology  and 
sociology.  Her  husband  and  three  children 
entered  into  the  project  by  helping  with  the 
household  chores  and  leaving  her  free  to 
study.  One  of  her  papers,  "Education  and 
the  Gifted  Child,"  was  published  in  the 
March  1974  issue  of  the  Virginia  Medical 
Monthly.  The  Kannans  live  in  Richmond. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child,  a  son,  to  Crawford 
Best  and  Mrs.  Best,  Metairie,  La.,  on  March 
8.  Named  Alan  Charles.  Second  child,  a 
daughter,  to  John  A.  Koskinen  and  Mrs. 
Koskinen,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sept.  23, 
1973.  Named  Cheryl  Ann. 


Karen  Kerr  Dennison  (Mrs.  Everett)  and 
her  husband  returned  in  the  summer  from  a 
study  tour  of  vocational  and  technical 
schools  in  Morocco,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain, 
and  Porgugal.  The  trip,  in  conjunction  with 
a  post  graduate  program  at  the  University 
ol  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio,  revealed  a  great 
need  for  curriculum  materials.  Mrs. 
Dennison  writes,  "Anyone  having  access 
to  such  should  contact  us  or  Dr.  Bill 
Frye,  University  of  Akron." 

Marvin  H.  Greene,  who  has  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  secretary  in 
the  rates  and  research  division  of  the  group 
department  at  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Companies,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BIRTHS:  Third  daughter  to  Thomas  E. 
Gallagher  C.E.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  March  27.  Named  Maura.  Sec- 
ond son  to  Ralph  R.  Kimmich  and  Mrs. 
Kimmich,  Northville,  Mich.,  on  April  24. 
Named  Jonathan  Andrew.  Third  child  and 
second  son  to  Susan  Weeks  McLaughlin 
(Mrs.  Randolph  W.)  and  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
Laurel,  Md.,  on  June  12,  1973.  Named 
George  Weeks.  Second  son  to  Clyde  C. 
Medlock,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Medlock,  Renton, 
Wash.,  on  F'eb.  13.  Named  Mark  Paul. 
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Welborn  E.  Alexander,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president-marketing  for  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  responsibility  for  all 
marketing  activities  and  heads  the  railroad's 
staff  of  specialists  in  pricing,  market  plan- 
ning, market  research  and  development, 
and  equipment  and  service  planning  and 
coordination.  Mr.  Alexander  is  married  and 
has  two  children. 

Duke  Marston  of  LaJoIla,  Calif.,  is  an 
independent  wine,  food  and  restaurant 
management  consultant  in  the  San  Diego 
area.  He  is  also  working  on  a  restaurant 
guide  to  coastal  Southern  California. 

L.  Glenn  Tyndall  (M.Div.'66)  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Wesley  Foundation 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University  in  Blacksburg,  Va.,  last  summer. 
Previously  he  had  served  as  minister  of  edu- 
cation at  Asbury  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

BIRTHS:  Second  son  to  Roger  W.  Dartt 
and  Mrs.  Dartt,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  on  July 
29.  Named  Kevin  Roger. 
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Robert  M.  VanHook,  II,  M.Div.,  pastor  of 
Henderson  United  Methodist  Church, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  completed  a  year  as 
president  of  the  Greater  Little' Rock  Minis- 
terial Alliance. 

Katharine  J.  Watson  is  a  curator  of  art 
before  1800  at  the  Allen  Memorial  Art 
Museum,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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She  holds  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pre- 
viously taught  history  of  art  and  was  di- 
rector of  the  University  Gallery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Meredith  Brenizer  Cox  (Mrs.  Kenneth  E.) 
and  Mr.  Cox,  McLean,  Va.,  on  Feb.  20. 
Named  Whitney  Marshall.  First  child  and 
daughter  to  Paul  A.  Finch  and  Mrs.  Finch, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  on  Sept.  28.  Named 
Leslie  Elizabeth. 
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Christopher  G.  Miller  and  Barbara 
Patterson  Miller  '67,  together  with  their  two 
sons,  have  moved  from  New  York  and  the 
advertising  world  to  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  where 
they  are  raising  wine  grapes,  both  French 
hybrids  and  vinifera.  This  year  their  winery 
has  been  in  their  basement,  but  they  expect 
to  have  a  commercial  winery  in  Sallisaw, 
Okla. 

Richard  S.  (Dick)  Murlless  and  Joyce 
Bogot  Murlless  '67  have  a  family-run  cor- 
poration, Wilderness  Southeast,  Inc.,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  which  offers  outfitted,  guided 
wilderness  adventures  in  several  areas,  in- 
cluding the  uninhabited  Florida  Keys, 
Smoky  Mountains,  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
and  Georgia's  Golden  Isles.  Anyone 
interested  in  discovering  a  wilderness  by 
living  intimately  with  it  is  invited  to  ex- 
plore with  them. 

BIRTHS:  A  son  to  John  A.  Cawley,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Cawley,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  May  4. 
Named  John,  III.  Second  daughter  to  Carol 
Van  De  Ree  Dutton  and  Robert  W.  Dutton, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  March  16,  1973.  Named 
Andrea  Lynn.  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Dr.  Hollis  H.  King  and  Mrs.  King,  San 
Diego,  Calif,  on  July  30.  Named  John  David. 
First  child  and  son  to  Thomson  Lips- 
comb and  Mrs.  Lipscomb,  Boydton,  Va.,  on 
June  7.  Named  Thomson,  II.  First  child 
and  son  to  R.  Elliott  McBride  and  Bonlyn 
Elizabeth  Agan  McBride  '69,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  on  Nov.  24,  1973.  Named  Thaddeus 
Rogers.  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Walter  C.  Metz,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Dysart 
Metz,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  June  13.  Named 
Louise.  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Alice  Kern  Willard  (Mrs.  Gordon  C.)  B.S.N, 
and  Mr.  Willard,  Wayland,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  21, 
1973.  Named  Scott  Gordon. 
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Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Wobus  Allyn  is  a  second 
year  medical  student  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Her  husband,  D. 
Lancy  Allyn  '65,  is  finishing  his  post- 
graduate training  as  chief  resident  in  ortho- 
pedic surgery  at  Stanford  University  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Timothy  Creem  M.F.  of  Port  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  says  "same  wife,  same  children,  same 
job,  same  house,  40  lbs.  richer,  and  long 
term  debt  increased." 

BIRTHS:   A  daughter  to  William   C. 


Archie,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Archie,  Pittsford,  N.  Y., 
in  October  1973.  Named  Carolyn  Ann.  Third 
child  and  second  son  to  Elizabeth  Thom- 
bury  Blunt  (Mrs.  Kenneth  J.)  B.S.N,  and  Dr. 
Blunt,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  January.  Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Betsy  Beineke 
Crane  (A.M. '67)  and  Harold  ("Skip")  Crane 
'67,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  June  22,  1973. 
Named  Cathlyn  Jennifer.  Fourth  child  and 
first  son  to  Cathy  Carlile  Craver  and  Leonard 
H.  Craver,  Jr.,  Lexington,  N.  C,  on  July  13. 
Named  Jeffrey  Witherspoon.  Second  child 
and  first  son  to  Daisy  Walston  Ewell  (Mrs. 
Malcolm  W.)  and  Mr.  Ewell,  Severna  Park, 
Md.,  on  Aug.  4.  Named  Jonothan  Forrest. 
Third  daughter  to  Scott  Glacken  and  Mrs. 
Glacken,Rockville,  Md.,  on  June  27.  Second 
son  to  Christine  Hoelle  Heekin  (Mrs.  Albert 
E.,  Ill)  and  Mr.  Heekin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  Feb.  19.  Named  Brett.  Third  son  to  G. 
Thomas  Helms,  Jr.,  C.E.  and  Mrs.  Helms, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Jan.  17,  1974.  Named  Jay 
David.  Second  daughter  to  Janet  Cline 
Johnson  (Mrs.  Robert  W.)  and  Mr.  John- 
son, Wilmington,  Del.,  on  June  2.  Named 
Christina  Arlene.  Second  son  to  William  D. 
Jones  E.E.  and  Bonnie  Leigh  Boehm  Jones 
'69,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  July  3.  Named  Ken- 
neth Cope.  Second  daughter  to  Kathryn 
Reeves  McDonald  (Mrs.  Bruce  J.)  and  Mr. 
McDonald,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  2.  Named 
Claire  Elizabeth.  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Sandra  Stroupe  Mooney  (Mrs.  James  L.) 
and  Mr.  Mooney,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  June 
30.  Named  Meyer  Frances.  Second  child 
and  first  son  to  Dottie  Chalk  Nisbet  (Mrs. 
Lawton  H.)  and  Mr.  Nisbet,  Greenville, 
N.  C,  on  Aug.  28,  1972.  Named  Douglas 
Heath.  A  son  to  Clifford  W.  Perry,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Perrv,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
March  22.  Named  Clifford  W.,  III.  First 
child  and  daughter  to  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Snider,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Snider,  Upper  Marl- 
boro, Md.,  on  July  16, 1973.  Named  Theresa 
Elizabeth.  Second  son  to  Douglas  P. 
Wheeler  J.D.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  May  4.  Named  Christopher 
Campbell. 
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Jack  O.  Bovender,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  associate  administrator  of  West 
Florida  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a  new 
hospital  and  clinic  complex  scheduled  to 
open  in  May  1975.  His  position  became  ef- 
fective Jan.  1,  1975. 

Pamela  Alexander  Gill  received  an  A.M. 
in  Spanish  in  1970  and  a  Ph.D.  in  romance 
languages  during  the  past  summer  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
She  and  her  husband,  Lowell  H.  Gill  M.D. 
'70,  live  in  San  Francisco,  Calif,  where  he 
is  completing  his  residency  in  orthopaedic 
surgerv  at  the  University  of  California. 

ADOPTIONS:  A  son  by  Edward  M. 
Garrett,  Jr.,  M.Div.,and  Mrs.  Garrett,  Smith- 
field,  Va.,  born  March  12.  Named  Brian 
Joseph. 

BIRTHS:  A  daughter  to  Mary  Lee  Bart- 
lett  Angeline  B.S.N,  and  Michael  P. 
Angeline  J.D.  '68,  Northboro,  Mass.,  on 


May  23.  Named  Sarah  Beth.  Second  child,  a 
daughter,  to  Leroy  Robert  Barnes,  Jr.,  and 
Terry  Johnson  Barnes  '68,  Fairfax,  Va.,  on 
June  25.  Named  Caren  Rebecca.  Second  son 
to  Dr.  Robert  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Blake, 
Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  on  April  10.  Named 
Russell  Keith.  First  child  and  son  to  Monty 
W.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Cox,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
on  June  13.  Named  Christopher  Matteson.  A 
son  to  David  R.  Goodridge  and  Nancy 
Anderson  Goodridge,  Hampton,  Va.,  on 
Dec.  4,  1973.  Named  Robert  Anderson. 
Second  daughter  to  John  F.  Keever,  Jr., 
and  Patricia  Rouzer  Keever  '69,  Skyland, 
N.  C,  on  July  23.  Named  Elizabeth  Malone. 


'68 


Charles  W.  Churchman  C.E.,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Com- 
pany, is  working  for  Public  Service  Electric 
&  Gas  Company  as  a  structural  engineer  in 
the  nuclear  power  plant  group.  He,  his  wife, 
and  four  year  old  daughter  live  in  Piscata- 
way,  N.  J. 

Mary  M.  Grcich  was  recently  promoted 
to  staff  development  coordinator  for  adult 
basic  education,  Indiana  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  She  is  responsible 
for  teacher  training  in  Indiana,  and  jointly 
plans  intrastate  training  activities  with 
coordinators  from  five  neighboring  states. 

David  V.  John  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  of  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 
He,  his  wife,  the  former  Caroline  Carlton 
'67,  and  their  young  son  live  in  Atlanta. 

Thomas  E.  McLain  (J.D.  '74),  who  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  law  firm  of  Paul, 
Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker  in  Los  An- 
geles, is  on  leave  of  absence  to  study  at 
the  Inter-University  Center  for  Japanese 
Language  Studies  in  Tokyo.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  studying  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial 
University  Law  School  and  carrying  on 
thesis  research  for  an  LL.M.  degree  to  be 
completed  at  Harvard  Law  School  when  he 
returns  to  the  United  States  next  summer. 
MARRIAGES:  Gordon  F.  Grant  to  Jenni- 
fer Rogers  on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Cinci- 
nnati, Ohio. 

BIRTHS:  Second  daughter  to  Joan  Tyler 
Eldridge  (Mrs.  Peter  J.)  and  Mr.  Eldridge, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  Jan.  25,  1974.  Named 
Elizabeth  Christine.  Second  child  and  first 
son  to  Jean  Kouderback  Fridy  and  Carl  H. 
Fridy  (J.D.  73),  Rosemont,  Pa.  Named  Scott 
Ward.  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Penny  Fulton  Joyce  (Mrs.  Jack)  and  Mr. 
Joyce,  Philomath,  Ore.,  on  May  20.  Named 
Anna  Marie.  A  son  to  Jo  Alice  Bennett 
Kubarych  (Mrs.  Roger  M.)  and  Mr.  Kubar- 
ych,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  May  26.  Named 
Kevin  Joel.  Second  son  to  Patricia  Webb 
Levering  (Mrs.  Ralph  B.)  and  Mr.  Levering, 
Westminster,  Md.,  on  Jan.  21.  Named  Brooks 
Anderson.  A  son  to  Janice  Harvey 
McCollum  and  Frank  B.  W.  McCollum  J.D. 
'70,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  July  17.  Named 
Mark  Harvey.  Third  child  and  second 
daughter  to  Kathleen  Irwin  Murphy  (Mrs. 
Jack)  and  Mr.  Murphy,  West  Baldwin,  Me., 
on  Aug.  23.  Named  Diana  Elizabeth.  Second 
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child,  a  son,  to  Robert  H.  Roser,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Roser,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  on  March  18. 
Named  Robert  Brian. 


'69 


Alice  C.  Blackmore,  an  assistant  vice 
president  of  Irving  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City,  is  a  portfolio  manager  in  the 
bank's  investment  administration  division. 
An  M.B.A.  graduate  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, she  is  a  member  of  the  compu- 
ter committee  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts. 

D.  Kern  Holoman,  who  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  musicology  from  Princeton 
in  March  1974,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  the  University  of  California,  Davis, 
where  he  conducts  the  Early  Music  En- 
semble. His  wife,  Elizabeth  Rock  Holoman, 
has  the  M.A.  in  French  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity and  a  diploma  in  teaching  methods 
from  the  Sorbonne.  They  spent  fourteen 
months  in  Paris  prior  to  moving  to  Davis. 

K.  Barry  Morgan,  a  C.P.A.  with  Haskins 
&  Sells  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  to  work  for  an  M.B.A.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

MARRIAGES:  Tom  Brohard  C.E.  to 
Leslie  Doyle  on  June  29.  Residence:  Cerri- 
tos,  Calif.  Charles  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  to  Diane 
Lewis  in  July  1973.  Residence:  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Lila  Jenkins  to  Ernest  Cruikshank, 
III,  on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Leonard  M.  Murphy  J.D.  to  Leslye  Faye  on 
Oct.  20, 1973.  Residence:  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
Pamela  Sargent  B.S.N,  to  Jody  M.  Cross  on 
Aug.  24.  Residence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BIRTHS:  A  son  to  Carol  Anderson  Crosby 
and  Marshall  R.  Crosby,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  Jan.  15,  1974.  Named  Matthew 
Turner.  Second  child  and  first  son  to  Wil- 
liam Dale  Norton  and  Nancy  Prothro  Norton 
'70,  St.  Andrews,  Tenn.,  on  May  9.  Named 
Joshua  Murphy. 


'70 


Ken  D.  Bieber  B.S.E.  is  working  for 
Divane  Bros.  Electric  Company,  electrical 
contractors,  as  project  manager.  He  lives  in 
Chicago. 

Jeffrey  F.  Bond  M.F.  is  assistant  chief  of 
the  services  section,  Montgomery  County 
(Maryland)  department  of  transportation, 
primarily  concerned  with  diagnosing  shade 
tree  problems.  His  wife  is  director  of  a 
nursery  school  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  where 
they  live. 

Harold  J.  Brody  received  the  M.D.  degree 
from  the  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  is  serving  an  internship  in  internal 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Texas  Affili- 
ated Hospitals,  Texas  Medical  Center, 
Houston. 

Roy  M.  Curlee,  who  has  been  employed 
by  UNESCO  in  Seoul,  Korea,  has  completed 
this  assignment  and  is  studying  interna- 
tional relations  on  a  scholarship  in  the  grad- 
uate school  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


MARRIAGES:  N.  Fred  Jordan,  Jr., 
M.Div.,  to  Katherine  B.  Parker  on  July  27. 
Residence:  Concord,  N.  C.  Betty  Leight  to 
Robert  Quick  on  May  18.  Residence:  Carr- 
boro,  N.  C. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Joan 
Schweickart  Cittadino  B.S.N,  and  Benjamin 
Cittadino,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  June  3. 
Named  Julia  Lee.  First  child  to  Cynthia 
Whittemore  Frederick  B.S.N,  and  Donald 
A.  Frederick  J.D.,  Burke,  Va.  Named  Brian 
Hollis. 
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Catherine  Lynch  Gilliss  (Mrs.  Thomas  P.) 

B.S.N,  of  Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  is  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  school  of  nursing 
and  is  enrolled  in  doctoral  study  in  nursing 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Warren  L.  Pittman  graduated  from  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary  in  May,  was  or- 
dained to  the  diaconate  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  June,  and  is  currently  youth  di- 
rector for  three  Episcopal  parishes  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

John  E.  Seddelmeyer  and  Ann  Mente 
Seddelmeyer  are  living  in  Houston,  Tex. 
Following  graduation  from  law  school  at 
Indiana  University  last  May,  John  joined 
the  legal  department  of  Exxon  Company, 
U.S.A.  Ann  is  employed  by  Capital  National 
Bank  of  Houston  in  the  collection  and  ex- 
change department. 

MARRIAGES:  Lawrence  H.  Muhlbaier 
to  JoAnn  Lutz  A.M.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 
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Stephen  W.  Anderson  is  attending  the 
University  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine 
in  Charlottesville. 

Jan  Arrowsmith  has  adopted  a  two-year 
old  orphan,  Lucia.  They  are  residing  in  New 
Orleans,  where  Jan  works  as  a  free  lance 
writer. 

Milo  C.  Brown,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Force  at  Offutt  AFB,  Neb.,  is  working  as  a 
computer  analyst  in  support  of  strategic 
target  planners  in  the  Joirit  Strategic  Target 
Planning  Staff  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Mary  Jean  Brady  Greenawalt  received 
the  M.B.A.  degree  from  UNC-CH  in  May 
and  is  currently  employed  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  on  the  audit  staff  of  A.  M.  Pullen  and 
Co.  Her  husband,  Robert  Greenawalt 
M.Div.,  is  serving  his  second  year  as  pastor 
of  the  Franklinville  United  Methodsit 
Church  in  Franklinville,  N.  C. 

Capt.  John  W.  Lane  M.D.  went  on  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force  in  July  1973  and 
spent  one  year  at  Ching  Chuan  Kang  Air 
Base  in  Taiwan.  He  has  been  transferred  to 
Davis-Monthan  AFB  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for 
the  remaining  two  years  of  his  commitment. 
Mrs.  Lane  is  the  former  Virginia  Graeff,  who 
was  a  nurse  at  Duke  Hospital  for  several 
years. 

MARRIAGES:  Karen  Ann  Braumiller  to 


Charles  Furman  McLarty  on  Aug.  11.  Resi- 
dence: Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  Patty  Leight 
to  Kenneth  West  on  Dec.  28,  1973.  Resi- 
dence: Tallahassee,  Fla. 
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Lt.  Bruce  D.  Arnold  is  stationed  at  Ricken- 
backer  AFB,  Columbus,  Ohio,  flying  the 
KC-135  Stratotanker. 

Sally  Campbell  is  women's  coordinator 
for  1974-75  at  the  Duke  Divinity  School. 
She  spent  the  summer  traveling  around 
North  Carolina  visiting  women  seminari- 
ans. 

Jeffrey  R.  Means  is  a  graduate  student  in 
the  department  of  pharmacology-toxi- 
cology. School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal 
Sciences,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 

Jane  McCormick  Mitchell  (Mrs.  S.  Ray) 
B.S.N,  is  working  as  a  nurse  in  medical 
screening  at  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Chapel  Hill,  while  her  husband  is  in 
his  second  year  of  medical  school. 

Dale  C.  Smith  and  his  bride  of  a  year 
are  living  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he 
is  working  on  a  Ph.D.  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine and  biological  sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  He  has  a  Josiah  Macy, 
Jr.,  Foundation  fellowship  to  support  his 
study. 

MARRIAGES:  Sandee  Eickhoff  to  Wil- 
liam M.  (Mac)  Russell  on  Oct.  25,  1973. 
Residence:  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


'74 


Nancy  Milner  is  living  in  Durham  and 
working  in  the  office  of  the  Durham  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

MARRIAGES:  Deborah  Groves  to  Steven 
D.  Black  on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 


Mrs.  R.  B.  Raney  of  Box  2467,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  27514,  would  like  to  obtain  one 
or  more  copies  of  the  1925  Chanticleer. 
Please  write  directly  to  her  if  you  can  part 
with  a  copy  of  this  yearbook. 
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Deaths 


Kenneth  M.  Brim  '20,  L'21  on  Oct.  27. 
Death  followed  an  apparent  heart  attack  at 
his  home  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Brim  had  been  active  in  behalf  of 
Duke  University,  being  a  former  trustee  of 
the  University  and  a  past  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association.  An  attorney, 
he  was  counsel  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Atlanta,  formerly  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Greensboro,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Until  his  semi-retirement  earlier 
this  year,  Mr.  Brim  was  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  McLendon,  Brim,  Brooks,  Pierce  & 
Daniels.  Mrs.  Brim,  who  died  in  1967, 
was  the  former  Doris  Overton  '20.  Surviv- 
ing is  a  daughter,  Dolly  Brim  Schenck  Carr 
(Mrs.  Fred  L.)  '49  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clay  F.  Wynn  '20  on  Sept.  9.  Mr.  Wynn 
was  a  farmer,  ginner,  church  and  civic  leader 
of  Wynnsburg,  Tenn.  From  1923  to  1936,  he 
was  secretary  of  Wynnburg  Cotton  Com- 
pany, and  since  that  time  he  had  been 
manager.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  two  grandchildren. 

W.  Speight  Barnes  '25,  A.M.  '41,  on  Oct. 
11.  A  resident  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Dr.  Barnes 
taught  physics  and  law  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  for  33  years  before  retiring  in  1972. 
He  was  associate  professor  of  law  from 
1937  to  1945,  an  associate  professor  of  phy- 
sics from  1945  to  1946,  and  professor  of  law 
from  1946  until  his  retirement.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Tucson  Trade  Bureau 
Award  for  outstanding  teaching.  Once  des- 
cribed as  the  only  physicist  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Pima  County  Bar  Association, 
Dr.  Barnes  received  a  doctorate  of  laws 
with  highest  distinction  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  bar  associa- 
tions in  California  and  Arizona.  Richard  A. 
Harvill  A.M.  '27,  president  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  who  participated  in  a 
memorial  service  for  Dr.  Barnes,  referred 
to  him  as  "an  extraordinary  person"  and 
"an  outstanding  scholar  of  many  interests." 
Survivors  include  his  wife  and  three  step- 
children. 

John  A.  Ramsey  '27  on  Sept.  2.  Dr.  Ramsey 
was  professor  emeritus  in  the  department  of 
romance  language  and  literature  at  Michi- 
gan State  University.  He  was  also  a  former 
acting  chairman  of  the  department  from 
1965  to  1967.  His  graduate  degrees  were 
from  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  prior 
to  going  to  MSU  in  1940  he  had  taught  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. Following  his  retirement  in  1969, 
Dr.  Ramsey  served  as  a  consultant.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  and  three  daughters. 

A.  H.  (Bus)  Borland  '27,  J.D.  '31,  on  Aug. 
24.  Mr.  Borland  practiced  law  in  Durham  for 
forty-four  years  .and  served  for  ten  years  as 
judge  of  Durham  County  Recorders  Court. 
He  was  a  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Durham  County  Bar.  Surviving  are  his 
widow,  Zelle  Williams  Borland  '31;  a  son, 
Andrew  H.,  Jr.,  '61,  of  Severna  Park,  Md.;  a 
brother,  Thomas  W.  '37  of  Salisbury,  N.  C; 
and  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  B.  Peeler  (Mrs. 


Olin  C.)  '29  and  Frances  B.  Horack  (Mrs. 
Ben  S.),  '40  both  of  Charlotte. 

Amy  Childs  Fallaw  '27  in  October.  Mrs. 
Fallaw,  a  native  of  Georgia,  had  lived  in 
Durham  for  forty  years,  and  had  taught  in 
the  Durham  County  school  system  until  her 
retirement  in  1962.  Surviving  are  two  sons 
and  a  number  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

William  M.  Nicholson  '27  on  Sept.  7.  Dr. 
Nicholson,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Medicine  fac- 
ulty for  nearly  forty  years,  had  been  in  de- 
clining health  for  several  months.  He  had 
served  as  chief  of  the  metabolism  clinic, 
director  of  postgraduate  education,  and  as 
assistant  dean  in  charge  of  continuing  medi- 
cal education  from  1960  to  1968.  Also,  he 
had  served  as  chairman  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal 
and  had  been  active  in  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal Association.  Survivors  include  his 
widow,  Eunice  Stamey  Nicholson  '28,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

Jack  J.  Martin,  Jr.,  '31  on  March  29.  Mr. 
Martin  was  a  resident  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  was  president  of  Home  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association.  He  was  also  active 
in  the  civic  and  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Mrs.  Martin  survives. 

William  E.  Brown  '34  on  Sept.  19.  Mr. 
Brown  had  made  his  home  in  Durham  most 
of  his  life,  and  was  former  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  Durham  Auto  Body  Service.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Hazel  Johns  Brown  '29, 
and  a  sister,  Grace  Brown  Kennedy  (Mrs. 
J.  E.)  '26,  both  of  Durham. 

Earl  I.  Runner,  Jr.,  '36  on  July  26.  A  Wash- 
ington real  estate  and  investment  consul- 
tant, whose  latter  years  were  spent  almost 
entirely  as  a  sculptor,  Mr.  Runner  died  at 
his  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard  Island  in 
Massachusetts.  He  kept  a  business  office- 
residence  and  studio  in  Washington,  and  di- 
vided his  time  between  Washington  and 
West  Tisbury,  Mass.  He  worked  on  a  large 
scale,  in  bronze,  stone  and  wood,  and  de- 
veloped his  own  style  of  semi-representa- 
tional figures  and  animal  conceptions.  His 
work  has  been  shown  at  galleries  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  as  well  as  West  Tis- 
bury. His  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter  sur- 
vive. 

Berry  B.  Lethbridge,  Jr.,  A.M.  '40  on  April 
10.  He  had  retired  in  July  1973  as  assistant 
dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Prior  to  joining  the  faculty  in 
1955,  Dean  Lethbridge  had  completed  a 
two-year  tour  with  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in 
Turkey  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.  S.  AID 
program.  Earlier  he  was  an  adviser  to  the 
U.  S.  military  government  in  Japan  and 
worked  for  the  State  Department  in  the 
Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Thailand.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

MorellaPolk  Jansen  A.M. '41.  Mrs.  Jansen 
was  a  retired  teacher  with  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  schools,  and  made  her  home 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  She  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  N.  C.  English  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  the 
president  of  district  six  of  the  N.  C.  Retired 
School  Personnel  and  a  member  of  U.D.C. 


Dean  W.  Imlay  '42  on  Sept.  21,  1973.  A 
resident  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  his 
widow  now  lives,  Mr.  Imlay  died  following 
a  heart  attack. 

Zoe  Gilmore  R.N.,  B.S.N.'43  on  Sept.  5. 
Commander  Gilmore's  death  followed  an 
illness  of  three  months.  She  was  buried  with 
full  military  honors  in  the  nurses'  plot  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Herbert  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  '46  on  Aug.  21.  A 
native  of  Lenoir  and  a  resident  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  Mr.  Smith  was  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Piedmont  Ford 
Truck  Sales.  Also,  he  was  vice  president 
and  board  member  of  the  Tar  Hill  Ford 
Truck  Sales,  Charlotte,  and  he  served  on 
the  Council  of  Heavy  Truck  Dealers 
Carriers  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  In  addition  to 
his  widow,  he  is  survived  by  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

John  G.  Redmond  '48  on  Aug.  28.  Captain 
Redmond,  a  Naval  aviator  who  piloted  the 
Navy's  largest  patrol  planes,  died  of  cancer 
at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md.  While  he  had  had  many 
assignments  during  his  career  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  remained  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  area  on  the  staff  of  the  chief  of  Naval 
operations  following  his  graduation  from 
the  National  War  College  in  1969.  He  was 
also  a  graduate  of  the  sixty-first  class  of  the 
Advanced  Management  Program  at  Harvard 
School  of  Business  in  1971.  He  was  retired 
from  active  duty  on  December  1,  1973,  due 
to  illness.  Surviving,  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
Lula  Moshoures  Redmond  R.N. '49,  are  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

Edward  Meadows  '54  on  Oct.  22.  A  native 
of  Oxford,  N.  C,  Mr.  Meadows  was  shot 
fatally  at  his  home  at  Pine  Knolls  Shores 
near  Morehead  City,  N.  C.  He  was  a  football 
player  during  his  college  days,  and  after 
leaving  school  played  professionally  with 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles.  Survivors  include 
his  widow,  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

Julia  Mae  Allen  Burnett  M.R.E/57  on 
Aug.  26.  The  wife  of  James  P.  Burnett 
M.Div.  '58,  Mrs.  Burnett  had  multiple 
schlerosis  and  had  had  a  long,  slow  illness. 
She  had  been  confined  to  a  convalescent 
hospital  since  January  1972.  The  Burnetts 
were  residents  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  where 
Mr.  Burnett  still  lives. 

David  B.  Holly  '70  in  October.  He  was  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Eric  Sedwick  B.S.E/73  on  Sept.  17. 
According  to  information  received,  he  was 
killed  in  an  underwater  diving  accident. 
He  was  from  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Ernest  William  Nelson  on  Sept.  20.  Dr. 
Nelson,  a  professor  of  history  at  Duke  for 
forty  years,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  where  he  had  been  making  his  home. 
He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Durham  Cham- 
ber Arts  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
1945  to  bring  to  the  community  a  series  of 
chamber  music  concerts  each  season.  A 
"cultural  historian"  whose  major  field  was 
Italian  Renaissance  history,  Dr.  Nelson  was 
of  the  old  school  of  teaching,  molded  in  the 
European  tradition  which  emphasizes  the 
language,  literature  and  art  of  a  people,  not 
just  the  record  of  past  events.  A  daughter 
and  three  sons  survive. 
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GENUS:  Educatiolibemlis 
SPECIES:  liberalitasprivata 
VARIETY:  universitatisdukiana 


O 


ur  university  is  dedicated  to  the  care  and  breeding  of  the  highest 
quality  education.  This  fragile  species  can  survive  only  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  best  students,  the  best  faculty  and  proper  financial  sup- 
port. 

At  Duke,  the  species  is  flourishing  primarily  because  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  many  individuals  in  our  past.  However,  this  past  support 
will  not  maintain  our  excellence  in  the  future.  In  large  part,  that  is  in 
our  hands. 

The  Loyalty  Fund  is  a  vital,  sustaining  force.  The  funds  provided 
annually  through  this  alumni  program  are  essential  to  maintain  the 
University's  eminence. 

The  species  is  a  fragile  one,  but  with  our  help  it  will  continue  to 
prosper  here. 

Less  than  six  weeks  remain  in  this  year's  Loyalty  Fund  drive.  Please 
give  now! 
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Graduating  seniors  and  faculty  members  wait  to  file  into 
the  Chapel  for  one  of  the  three  baccalaureate  servicesheld 
during  Duke' s  graduation  weekend,  May  10-11.  The  com- 


mencement exercises  for  2,000  on  the  football  field,  con- 
ducted in  the  warm  afternoon  sun,  were  the  first  held  out- 
doors since  1939,  when  812  degrees  were  awarded. 


East  and  West 


Degrees  Conferred 
On  2,061  Graduates 

A  third  of  the  2,061  degrees  awarded 
at  graduation  exercises  on  May  11  were 
advanced  degrees.  And  eight  other 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  dur- 
ing Duke's  123rd  commencement. 

Baccalaureate  services  for  the  688  ad- 
vanced degree  recipients  were  held 
Saturday  and  two  services  for  the  1,373 
undergraduate  recipients  were  con- 
ducted Sunday. 

Dr.  Alexander  Heard,  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University  who  delivered 
the  graduation  address,  was  awarded 
a  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree. 
Formerly  a  political  science  professor, 
he  is  co-author  of  Southern  Politics  in 
State  and  Nation. 

President  Terry  Sanford  presided 
over  the  afternoon  graduation  exer- 
cises. About  1,600  graduates  attended 
the  ceremonies. 

Others  receiving  honorary  degrees 
were: 

Gay  Wilson  Allen,  doctor  of  litera- 
ture— a  1926  Duke  alumnus  and  au- 
thority on  Walt  Whitman. 

George  Evelyn  Hutchinson,  doctor 
of  letters — Sterling  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Zoology  at  Yale  and  author  of  the 
most  thorough  study  of  lakes  ever 
made. 

Henry  E.  Rauch,  doctor  of  laws — re- 
tired textile  executive  and  ten-year 
trustee  of  Duke,  he  helped  establish 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Agnes  de  Mille,  doctor  of  fine  arts — 
influential  choreographer  ("Okla- 
homa!") and  author  of  seven  books  on 
dance. 

Benjamin  Elijah  Mays,  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters — retired  president  of 
Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta  and  a 
3      major  architect  of  the  black  movement. 


Elmer  Boyd  Staats,  doctor  of  laws — 
U.  S.  comptroller  general  who,  it  is 
said,  reconciles  "seemingly  irreconcil- 
able views"  in  his  liaison  with  Con- 
gress. 

Lewis  Thomas,  doctor  of  humane 
letters — chairman  of  the  pathology 
department  at  Yale,  medical  researcher 
and  member  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Commission,  1967-71. 

Alumni  Plans  Final 
For  Institute,  Weekend 

The  first  Alumni  Summer  Institute, 
scheduled  June  15-20  on  the  campus, 
will  explore  the  beginnings  of  America 
and  will  give  alumni  a  chance  to  reex- 
plore  the  Duke  campus. 

Five  faculty  members  will  discuss 
several  aspects  of  colonial  life  in  a  week 
of  informal  lectures. 

But  returning  alumni  will  have 
plenty  of  time  off  for  swimming,  golf, 
tennis,  horseshoes  and  archery.  There 
will  be  a  tour  of  colonial  homes  in 
Hillsborough,  a  visit  to  the  State  Art 
Museum  in  Raleigh,  a  colonial  wor- 
ship service  in  Duke  Chapel  as  well  as 
music  and  dramatic  productions. 

The  week-long  program,  including 
meals  and  lodging  in  a  dormitory, 
will  cost  $125  per  person  and  $90  for 
children  twelve  and  under. 

The  study  program  includes  Robert 
F.  Durden,  chairman  of  the  history  de- 
partment and  author  of  a  new  book  on 
the  Duke  family,  speaking  on  "The 
Colonies  and  the  States,"  on  Mon- 
day, June  16;  Anne  Firor  Scott,  his- 
tory professor  and  author  of  American 
Woman:  Who  Was  She?  on  "The  Colo- 
nial Family,"  Tuesday;  Arlin  Turner, 
English  professor,  on  "Literature  and 
Intellectual  Life,"  Wednesday;  Pelham 
Wilder,  Jr.,  chemistry  professor,  on 
"Science  and  Technology,"  Thursday; 


Joseph  J.  Spengler,  professor  emeritus 
of  economics,  on  "The  People  and 
Their  Economy,"  Friday. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  institute, 
the  1975  Alumni  Weekend  gets  under 
way  June  20-22.  It  will  include  re- 
unions for  eleven  classes — the  Half 
Century  Club,  1925,  1930,  1935,  1940, 
1945,  1950,  1955,  1960,  1965,  1970. 

The  Alumni  Lecture  Series  on  Sat- 
urday morning  will  be  the  "Evolution 
of  the  Presidency"  and  will  feature 
James  David  Barber,  chairman  of  po- 
litical science  and  author  of  The  Presi- 
dential Character:  Predicting  Perfor- 
mance in  the  White  House,  and,  tenta- 
tively, William  Van  Alstyne,  Perkins 
Professor  of  Law  and  a  specialist  on  the 
U.  S.  Constitution. 

An  outdoor  cocktail  party  will  pre- 
cede the  General  Alumni  Association 
annual  meeting  on  Friday  night.  There 
will  be  bus  tours,  building  tours, 
recreation,  "Junior-Versity"  for  chil- 
dren, and  an  alumni  worship  service 
on  Sunday- 
Few  Dormitory  will  be  open  Thurs- 
day, June  19,  and  registration  begins 
there  Friday  morning. 

Team  Performs  First 
Parathyroid  Transplant 

At  the  end  of  1972  a  Winston-Salem 
youth  lay  seriously  ill  at  the  Duke 
Medical  Center,  suffering  from  com- 
plications of  advanced  kidney  disease. 
Plagued  for  most  of  his  nineteen  years 
by  malfunctioning  kidneys,  he  had 
finally  gone  to  taxing  blood-filtering 
sessions  on  an  artificial  kidney. 

But  by  this  time  other  problems  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  Overactive  parathy- 
roid glands  had  apparently  caused  a 
severe  bone  disease  common  in  kid- 
ney failure  patients. 

So  in  January  of  1973  the  young  man 


had  all  four  parathyroid  glands  re- 
moved. 

But  because  these  glands  control  the 
level  of  calcium  in  the  bloodstream  and 
are  essential  to  life,  the  patient  had  to 
be  put  on  supplemental  replacement 
therapv. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  youth 
received  a  successful  kidney  transplant 
from  his  father  at  the  Medical  Center. 
The  new  kidnev  functioned  well  and 
showed  no  evidence  of  graft  rejection 
by  the  boy's  immune  system.  But 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  serum  calcium  level  within  the 
normal  range  even  though  very  large 
doses  of  replacement  therapv  were  be- 
ing given.  Because  of  the  persistentlv 
low  calcium,  the  patient  experienced 
frequent  muscle  cramps  and  mild 
tetany;  he  also  suffered  abdominal 
cramps  and  diarrhea  caused  bv  the 
heavy  medication. 

So,  in  late  1973  the  doctors  decided 
to  transplant  two  of  the  father's  para- 
thyroid glands  into  the  youth.  And  on 
November  30,  1973,  the  young  man's 
father  became  a  donor  again.  The 
father  and  son  were  placed  in  adjoin- 
ing surgical  suites,  where  surgeons  re- 
moved two  of  the  father's  parathyroid 
glands,  cut  them  into  thirteen  slivers 
and  implanted  the  pieces  into  the  fore- 
arm muscle  of  the  son. 

The  glands  were  put  into  the  fore- 
arm so  that,  if  problems  arose,  the 
pieces  could  be  removed  under  local 
anesthesia.  They  were  cut  into  frag- 
ments so  that  small  parts  of  the  gland 
could  be  taken  out  if  it  began  over- 
producing again. 

Both  father  and  son  recovered  from 
the  surgery  with  no  ill  effects.  The 
boy's  serum  calcium  concentration 
rose  to  normal  levels  within  two 
months  after  grafting  and  has  re- 
mained so.  There  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  rejection  in  either  the  kidnev 
or  the  parathyroid  transplant.  In 
March  1974  one  of  the  parathyroid 
pieces  was  removed  and  appeared 
normal  under  a  microscope.  Replace- 
ment therapy  has  been  unnecessary 
for  over  a  year. 

As  far  as  the  Duke  doctors  know 
this  is  the  first  successful  transplanta- 
tion of  functioning  tissue  from  one 
human  being  to  another. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Wells,  Jr.,  the  Duke 
surgeon  who  developed  this  trans- 
plantation technique,  reported  the  re- 
sults at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  University  Surgeons. 


Two-Record  Album 
Marks  Jazz  Milestone 

The  sound  of  jazz  at  Duke  that  flow- 
ered along  with  the  new  campus  in  the 
1920s  is  now  a  matter  of  record — two 
records,  in  fact.  Produced  by  Sonny 
Burke,  who  organized  the  Duke  Am- 
bassadors in  1934,  the  album  has 
twenty-five  selections. 

Thev  range  from  Johnny  Long's  "In 
a  Shanty  in  Old  Shanty  Town" — a 
1930s  hit  that  sent  Long  on  his  way — 
to  Les  Brown's  "Airport  1975,"  the 
longest  cut  on  the  album,  at  eleven 
minutes. 

Jazz  began  at  Duke  in  1926  with 
Jelly  Leftwich's  ten-piece  Blue  Devils, 
who  followed  a  national  trend  away 
from  "around  the  piano"  groups  of  the 
time.  After  Leftwich  left  in  1933  the 
Ambassadors  began  their  thirty-year 
reign. 


Jerry  Coker  directs  Ensemble 

In  those  early  years  campus  musi- 
cians played  for  an  hour  after  evening 
meals  in  the  union  of  the  Woman's 
College  or  on  West  Campus.  For  those 
sessions,  the  musicians  swapped 
musical  talent  for  meal  tickets.  In  those 
days  80  percent  of  the  3,000  student 
body  was  on  some  kind  of  work  schol- 
arship— even  with  tuition  at  $500. 

Eight  different  musicians,  all  for- 
merly or  now  at  Duke,  perform  on  the 
records — plus  the  Men's  Glee  Club 
with  "Dear  Old   Duke."   Others  on 


"Duke's  Fifty-Year  Tradition  of  Big 
Bands"  include  Pat  Williams 
("Shades"  and  "Chicken  Feathers"), 
Dutch  McMillin  ("Lara's  Theme"  and 
"At  Sundown"),  Bill  Pepe  ("Yukaty- 
Yuk"  and  "If"),  Sonny  Burke  ("Theme 
from  Hennesey"  and  "Bye  Bye 
Blues"). 

Les  Brown  and  His  Band  of  Renown 
have  eight  cuts  on  the  album,  which  is 
sold  by  the  department  of  music  for 
$25 — "Leap  Frog,"  "Midnight  Sun," 
"Sentimental  Journey,"  "Nutcracker 
Suite,"  "I've  Got  My  Love  to  Keep 
Me  Warm,"  "On  a  Clear  Day"  and 
"Dance  of  the  Blue  Devils." 

Jerry  Coker,  nationally  known  jazz 
teacher  and  performer  who  now  di- 
rects the  Duke  Jazz  Ensemble,  does 
two  selections.  The  Ensemble  was  put 
together  in  1969,  after  jazz  vanished 
from  the  campus  for  five  years  with  the 
passing  of  the  Ambassadors. 

Italian  Tour 

The  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
is  sponsoring  a  second  trip  to  Italy, 
after  the  summer  tour  was  oversub- 
scribed. The  trip  will  be  September 
5-19  to  Rome,  Florence,  Venice  and 
Stresa.  The  price  will  be  $821  per 
tourist,  which  includes  hotels  and 
breakfasts  and  dinners.  Reservations 
must  be  made  by  June  15  to  insure 
airline  space. 

'Patient  Protocol' 
One  of  Six  Grants 

"Patient  care  protocol"  is  medical 
jargon  for  organizing  the  decision- 
making steps  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  illness  into  checklists. 

Physicians  at  Duke  Medical  Center 
believe  such  protocol  statements  can 
greatly  reduce  the  chance  for  error, 
may  save  the  patient  money,  can  be 
used  to  monitor  the  quality  of  health 
care  and  to  help  train  medical  stu- 
dents. 

The  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Family  Founda- 
tion has  become  interested  enough  in 
developing  such  written  procedures 
that  it  has  awarded  Duke  a  two-year, 
$50,000  grant. 

Already  Dr.  Kitty  Shimoni,  a  Swiss- 
born  physician  in  the  University 
Health  Services  clinic,  has  worked  out 
checklists  for  sore  throat  and  urinary 
tract  infections.  Others  are  under  way 
and  as  many  as  ten  may  be  developed 


under  the  grant. 

"We  believe  these  would  cover  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  visits  to  the 
clinic,"  Dr.  Shimoni  says. 

The  sore-throat  protocol,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  thirty-eight  page  booklet 
summarized  in  a  two-page  flow  chart, 
giving  each  step  to  be  followed  in  ex- 
amination and  treatment. 

Sore  throat  was  chosen  as  the  first 
protocol  because  it  is  a  symptom  of 
upper  respiratory  infection  and  be- 
cause streptococcal  infections  ("strep" 
throat)  can  have  serious  complications 
if  not  detected  and  treated  early. 

Strep  infections,  for  example,  almost 
always  precede  rheumatic  fever, 
which  can  result  in  heart  damage. 
•  In  other  Epoch  Campaign  gifts,  two 
major  grants  to  the  Medical  Center  are 
bringing  to  completion  the  so-called 
"computerized  textbook  of  medicine" 
project,  in  which  case  histories  of  dis- 
eases and  treatments  are  retrievable  by 
computer. 

The  "first  chapter"  of  this  textbook 
deals  with  coronary  heart  disease  (put 
together  largely  by  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine)  and  puts  at  doc- 
tors' fingertips  tens  of  thousands  of 
heart  cases. 

The  segment  being  pieced  together 
at  Duke  is  the  outcome  of  the  treat- 
ments. The  follow-up  clinic  is  being 
established  with  a  $50,000  grant  from 
the  Rippel  Foundation  of  Morristown, 
N.  J. ,  and  5100,000  in  installments  over 
the  next  four  years  from  Jefferson-Pilot 
Corp.  of  Greensboro. 

The  clinic  at  Duke  and  its  satellites 
will  provide  follow-up  reporting  on 
heart  patients,  who  will  be  examined 
periodically.  The  results  will  be  fed 
into  the  central  data  bank  at  Duke. 

"The  clinic  will  enable  us,"  says  Dr. 
Andrew  G.  Wallace,  chief  of  cardi- 
ology at  Duke,  "in  a  four-hour  period 
to  obtain  a  complete  history  and  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  and  to 
assess  the  status  of  a  patient's  body 
fats,  his  cardiac  function  and  his  exer- 
cise tolerance." 

The  patient's  dietary  history  will  be 
taken  and,  at  each  visit,  he  will  receive 
educational  material  pertinent  to  his 
case. 

In  charge  of  the  computer  end  of  the 
project  are  Dr.  Frank  Starmer  of  the 
computer  science  and  medical  faculty 
and  Dr.  Robert  Rosati  of  the  medical 
faculty  and  Community  Health  Serv- 
J      ices  who  are   training  doctors,  com- 


puter scientists  and  bioengineers  to 
talk  the  same  technical  language. 

•  Duke's  VIP,  or  Video  Interaction 
Program,  has  been  given  at  least  two 
more  years  of  life  to  take  portable 
videotape  equipment  into  homes  and 
offices  to  help  discover  the  health 
needs  of  the  community. 

A  5120,000  grant  from  the  Kate  B. 
Reynolds  Health  Care  Trust  of  Win- 
ston-Salem will  extend  a  project  oper- 
ated in  its  first  year  by  the  North 
Carolina  Regional  Medical  Program. 

The  videotaped  comments  and  re- 
actions from  former  patients  give 
medical  professionals  "the  chance  to 
hear,  in  the  words  of  the  consumer, 
about  the  problems  they've  encoun- 
tered in  getting  the  treatment  they 
need,"  says  VIP  Director  Richard 
Ainsworth. 

"We're  a  consumer  health  advo- 
cate," savs  Ainsworth.  "We  feel  con- 
sumers need  a  way  to  have  their 
opinions  voiced  and  see  how  they  can 
better  use  the  services  that  already 
exist." 

•  And  the  history  of  medicine  pro- 
gram at  Duke  is  being  expanded  and 


strengthened  through  a  two-vear, 
S53,000  grant  from  the  Josiah  Macy  Jr. 
Foundation  of  New  York  City.  The 
foundation  gave  initial  support  to  the 
program  in  l%b. 

The  monev  supports  a  small  number 
of  students,  headed  for  academic 
careers,  in  earning  joint  doctorates  in 
medicine  and  history.  One  student  has 
entered  the  program  in  each  of  its  first 
four  years. 

The  new  grant  will  be  used  to  add  a 
faculty  member  and  secretarial  assist- 
ance. 

•  In  a  large  nonmedical  grant  through 
the  Epoch  Campaign,  the  Liggett 
Group  has  committed  5100,000  to 
Duke — to  be  added  to  general  unre- 
stricted endowment  funds. 

"We  are  impressed  with  the  out- 
standing job  that  Duke  has  done  in  de- 
veloping its  long-term  expansion  pro- 
gram," said  Ray  Mulligan,  president  of 
the  group.  "We  at  Liggett  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  Duke's  meeting  its 
commitments  with  the  declining  role 
played  by  the  Duke  Endowment  and 
the  challenges  imposed  by  our  infla- 
tionary economy." 


Clutching  Duke's  sterling  silver  mace.  University  Marshal  Jane  Philpotl  looks  on  as  President 
Terry  Sanfordreviews  the  citations  for  honorary  degree  recipients-just  before  the  processional  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  weekend  in  April.  Labor  pickets  milling  on  tside  the  Chapel  failed  to  mar 
the  two  days  of  speeches  and  ceremony.  A  symposium  on  the  Carnegie  Commission  Report 
sparked  faculty  criticism  of  the  vagueness  of  the  report's  predictions  on  liigher  education.  In 
his  speech  Philip  Handler,  formerly  of  Duke  and  now  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  declared  that  the  "primary  occupation  of  the  university  must  be  dispassionate  concern 
for  truth.  It  must  limit  its  endeavors  to  the  real  and  reliable  means,  not  simply  becoming  large 
and  mediocre."  Receiving  degrees  were  professors  emeriti  William  T.  LaPrade  of  history,  Allan 
H.  Gilbert  of  English ,  doctor  of  literature;  and  Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross,  a  former  vice  president  and 
chemistry  professor,  doctor  of  science  degree. 


Researcher  Peter  Bennett  (above)  holds  the  air  hose  as 
adjustments  are  made  before  a  diver  descends  into  the 


"wet  pot"  (opposite)  to  test  decompression  tables 
developed  in  simulated  dives  at  the  hyperbaric  unit. 


Gases  that  deep-sea  divers  breathe  are 
forced  into  their  bloodstream,  then 
expand  into  painful,  maybe  fatal, 
bubbles.  Now,  Duke  investigators  are 
finding  ways  of 

Beating 
the  Bubble 


On  deep-sea  jobs,  divers  usually  work  in 
pairs.  They  descend  to  the  working  depth  in 
a  diving  bell  pressurized  to  match  the  sea 
around  it  and  one  exits  from  the  steel  shelter  to 
work — salvaging,  surveying  for  pipeline  damage, 
setting  explosives,  replacing  valves  on  wells, 
performing  a  wide  range  of  maintenance  and 
emergency  functions. 

Work  completed,  they  are  hoisted  back  up  in  the 
bell,  still  at  sea-bottom  pressure.  The  bell  is  clamped 
to  a  decompression  chamber  and  divers  climb  in  to 
spend  the  long  hours  necessary  for  their  physiological 
"return  to  the  surface." 

If  the  divers  were  down  several  hundred  feet,  as 
they  commonly  would  be  when  working  off  a  drilling 
platform  in  the  North  Sea,  their  descent  into  the  cold, 
black  waters  would  have  been  routinely  hazardous: 
treacherous  waves  and  ocean-floor  currents,  the  risk 
of  being  crushed  by  heavy  undersea  equipment  or 
of  being  buried  in  collapsing  pipeline  trenches. 


Another  peril  for  the  commercial  diver,  whose  job 
is  high  risk  and  high  pay,  is  the  things  happening 
inside  his  body.  Using  conventional  rates  for  return  to 
the  surface,  the  diver's  circulatory  system  may 
become  filled  with  tiny  trapped  bubbles,  like  a 
shaken  soft-drink  bottle.  This  is  because  of 
insufficient  time  for  the  body  to  lose,  through  the 
lungs,  the  gas  it  has  soaked  up  while  the  diver  was 
under  increased  pressure — even  though  the  average 
work  time  is  only  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

If  the  diver  simply  popped  to  the  surface,  shed  his 
pressurized  gear  and  walked  away,  he  wouldn't  walk 
far. 

He  would  fall  seriously  and  painfully  ill  or  even  die 
of  a  decompression  sickness  often  known  as  the 
"bends,"  a  term  familiar  to  almost  everyone  from 
movies.  Now  a  team  of  Duke  scientists  is  helping 
prevent  the  bends  and  numerous  related  phenomena 
not  so  widely  known. 

Inside  a  submarine-looking  atmospheric  chamber 
in  the  sub-basement  of  the  Duke  Medical  Center 
experiments  continue  that  already  promise  a  safer  and 
easier  life  for  those  men  who  go  down  into  the  sea. 

The  researchers  aren't  developing  new  apparatus 
but  are  tinkering — in  a  very  scientific  way — with  the 
delicate  balance  in  what  a  diver  breathes  and,  equally 
vital,  when  he  breathes  it. 

The  product  of  their  efforts  are  mimeographed 
columns  of  numbers  called  decompression  schedules. 
To  the  diver,  these  may  mean  his  comfort  or  even  his 
life;  to  the  people  footing  the  bill,  the  tables  may  mean 
quite  a  few  dollars. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  research  is  Dr.  Peter 
Bennett,  an  Englishman  who  came  to  Duke  in  1972  as 
professor  of  anesthesiology  and  biomedical 
engineering.  He  brought  a  twenty-year  background 
with  the  Royal  Navy  Physiological  Laboratory  to  his 
job  at  the  University's  hyperbaric  chambers. 

Now  director  of  the  diving  research  program, 
Bennett  and  his  colleagues  have  been  working  for  the 
past  year  under  a  $400,000  grant  from  the  Harbor 
Branch  Foundation  of  Florida  to  develop  better 
decompression  tables.  The  divers  for  the 
experiments  in  the  pressure-controlled  chamber  are 
supplied  by  Oceaneering  International,  Inc.,  and 
International  Underwater  Contractors,  Inc. 

These  are  two  of  a  handful  of  firms  that  train  and 
supply  the  deep-sea  divers  now  employed  primarily 
in  offshore  drilling.  Commercial  divers,  once  cast  in 
the  role  of  fortune  hunters,  are  now  vital  figures  in  the 
search  for  petroleum.  More  than  800  ply  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  North  Sea,  the  mecca  of  offshore  drilling. 
Bennett  fears  divers  will  become  "cannon  fodder  in 
the  battle  for  oil." 

There  have,  of  course,  been  strides  made  in  diving 
gear.  For  example,  the  old  salvage  diver's  trademark, 
the  copper  helmet  with  its  little  portholes,  is  now  a 
collector's  item.  Streamlined  gear  coming  from  a 


burgeoning  technology  includes  "rebreathing" 
apparatus  so  that  costly  gases  are  not  lost  and  may 
include  hot-water  circulation  to  shield  the  diver  from 
the  seas  which  drop  to  forty  degrees. 

What  really  besets  the  diver  is  the  pressure  of  the 
sea  and  the  gas  mixture  he  breathes  while  under  the 
water — both  more  sinister  in  a  way  than  external, 
visible  dangers. 

At  sea  level  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch  (PSI)  of  bodv  surface.  As  a  diver 
descends,  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  increases  the 
pressure  on  his  body  at  a  rate  of  1  PSI  for  every  2.24 
feet  of  depth.  So  at  200  feet,  a  diver  experiences  a 
pressure  of  104  PSI;  at  500  feet  it  is  237.9  PSI,  or  16 
times  the  pressure  on  the  surface. 

A  descended  diver  cannot  breathe  "fresh  air." 
Under  normal  conditions  one's  body  regulates  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  the  blood  system 
requires.  But  as  pressure  increases — such  as  the 
pressure  of  the  sea  on  divers — the  blood  system 
takes  on  increasing  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
And  oxygen,  essential  to  life  as  it  is,  causes 
convulsions  and  other  problems  at  increased 
concentrations.  Nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  as 
an  anesthetic  at  increased  pressures. 

Thus  divers  must  breathe  a  precise  mixture  of 
gases,  to  prevent  oxygen  toxicity  and  nitrogen 
narcosis  during  very  deep  dives.  Usually  this 
mixture  is  mainly  helium  with  a  small  amount  of 
oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  left  out. 

But  there's  another  complication.  When  divers 
descend  below  400  feet  breathing  a  mixture  of  helium 
and  oxygen  they  often  experience  what  is  called  the 
High  Pressure  Nervous  Syndrome  (HPNS). 

"They  get  tremors,  dizziness,  nausea  and  may  even 
vomit  sometimes  or  become  sleepy,"  Bennett  said. 
"This  makes  them  far  from  functional  and  can  place 
their  lives  at  risk."  The  effect  is  believed  due  to  the 
increase  in  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  body. 

The  researchers  at  Duke  discovered  that  by 
introducing  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  to  the  helium/ 
oxygen  mix  the  effects  of  HPNS  were  nullified  and  the 
diver  arrived  at  his  working  depth  physically  and 
mentally  functional. 

Much  of  the  work  at  Duke  is  concentrated  on 
developing  decompression  tables  for  various  depths. 
This  table  is  simply  a  schedule  by  which  a  diver  is 
gradually  brought  back  to  normal  atmospheric 
pressures. 

Duke  researchers  have  developed  what  they  believe 
is  the  fastest  and  safest  decompression  schedule  for 
divers  returning  from  500  feet  under  the  sea.  Studies 
are  nearly  complete  also  on  a  600-foot  schedule. 

Most  commercial  diving  today  touches  depths  of 
400  to  800  feet,  but  the  urgency  to  continue  searching 
for  undersea  petroleum  is  forcing  the  oil  companies 
into  deeper  and  deeper  waters.  Within  the  next 
couple  of  years,  Bennett  says,  dives  of  500  and  600 


feet  will  be  commonplace.  Dives  of  1,000  and  1,500 
feet,  now  extremely  rare,  loom  in  the  years  just  ahead. 
"We're  looking  at  2,000  feet,"  adds  the  researcher, 
who  is  now  in  England  directing  experiments  at 
depths  down  to  1,600  feet. 

Under  conventional  U.S.  Navy  and  present 
commercial  decompression  tables,  a  diver  who  has 
spent  30  minutes  at  500  feet  would  require  some 
1,000  minutes,  or  just  under  17  hours,  to  return  to  the 
surface — and  he  still  stands  a  definite  chance  of 
decompression  sickness. 

Under  the  Duke  table,  a  diver  can  be  brought  back 
in  just  over  12  hours — a  saving  of  almost  5  hours,  an 
economy  to  the  companies  employing  the  diver  and, 
above  all,  no  decompression  sickness  as  would  result 
under  other  schedules. 

One  grave  possibility  that  long  decompression 
times  present  is  that  a  fire — always  a  threat  around 
an  oil  rig — may  sweep  the  drilling  platform  while  the 
divers  are  locked  in  the  chambers. 

While  a  diver  is  under  the  pressure  of  the  sea,  the 
gases  he  breathes  are  forced  into  his  blood  and 
tissues.  These  gases  must  be  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  lungs  as  the  diver  decompresses  during 
his  return  to  the  surface  atmosphere.  Otherwise  he 
can  experience  the  bends,  earlier  known  as  caisson 
disease  because  it  afflicted  workmen  in  submerged 
caissons  used  in  building  bridges  and  tunnels. 

Bennett  said  the  Duke  table  allows  divers  to  safely 
shave  nearly  five  hours  off  their  coming-up  time 
because  decompression  at  deeper  depths  is  carried 
out  slower,  allowing  the  diver  finally  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface  more  quickly  once  he's  under  less 
pressure. 

Viewing  the  diver  as  suspended  in  water  rather 
than  waiting  in  a  decompression  chamber,  what 
happens  can  be  explained  this  way:  When  a  diver  is 
brought  out  of  the  deepest  part  of  his  dive  too  quickly, 
the  gases  attempting  to  escape  from  his  system  form 
bubbles  in  his  bloodstream.  As  he  continues  toward 
the  surface  and  the  sea  pressure  lessens,  the  bubbles 
expand,  requiring  that  he  be  kept  at  the  shallower 
depths  until  the  gases  are  expelled  and  the  bubbles 
diminish. 

Undiminished,  these  bubbles  of  gas  will  continue 
to  expand  and  can  cause  pain  at  the  joints, 
serious  circulatory  problems  and  possible  death. 

Bringing  the  diver  out  of  his  deepest  descent  more 
gradually  prevents  the  gas  bubbles  from  ever 
forming.  Bennett  calls  it  "beating  the  bubble  instead 
of  treating  the  bubble." 

With  conventional  methods,  oxygen  is  added  to  the 
diver's  gas  mixture  as  he  approaches  the  surface 
as  an  additional  means  of  diminishing  the  bubbles. 
This  has  its  drawbacks,  Bennett  explains,  because 
extended  breathing  of  heavier-than-normal 
concentrations  of  oxygen  is  harmful  to  the  lungs.  The 
Duke  technique  uses  minimal  pure  oxygen  breathing      8 


Round-the-clock  vigil  is  maintained  while  divers  are 
locked  in  the  stuffy  pressure  chamber.  The  big  dial 
shows  depth  and  pressure  for  the  simulation 
9      on  the  cover. 


(7  percent  oxvgen,  93  percent  helium)  eliminating 
or  reducing  jxygen  toxicity. 

So,  with  no  bubbles  having  formed  in  his 
circulatory  system,  the  diver  can  be  decompressed 
through  the  shallower  part  of  his  dive  more  quickly — 
four  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes  more  quickly 
in  Duke's  500-foot  experiments. 

The  groundwork  on  the  500-foot  table  was  done 
during  89  simulated  dives  in  the  F.G.  Hall  Laboratory 
for  Environmental  Research  (hyperbaric  chamber), 
where  atmospheric  conditions  can  be  duplicated  in  a 
range  from  155,000  feet  altitude  (almost  a  total 
vacuum)  to  1,000  feet  beneath  the  sea,  where  the 
pressure  is  30  times  what  it  is  on  the  surface. 

Open-sea  testing  was  done  in  500-foot  dives  off  the 
Bahamas  late  last  vear  and  the  schedule  is  presently 
being  used  by  commercial  diving  companies  in 
the  North  Sea  near  England. 

Work  is  continuing  at  Duke  on  the  development  of 
safer  decompression  tables  for  greater  depths  and  the 
testing  of  diving  gear  and  communications 
equipment. 

A  lower  part  of  this  hyperbaric  chamber  can  be 
filled  with  chilled  water,  comparable  to  temperatures 
that  are  experienced  in  deep  sea.  Divers  go  into  this 
chamber — called  the  "pot" — in  diving  gear  and  are 
put  through  exercises  equivalent  in  energy 
expenditure  to  the  work  they  would  do  on  a  diving 
job. 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  physicians  monitor  the 
diver's  physiological  reactions,  such  as  heart  and 
lung  function  and  blood-gas  levels,  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  and  the  working  stress. 

On  several  occasions  divers  have  been  sent  to  the 
equivalent  of  1,000-foot  depths. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made  at  Duke 
and  elsewhere  in  developing  techniques  for  increased 
diver  safety,  Bennett  believes  much  more  research 
is  needed. 

The  author  of  one  book  on  diving  physiology  and 
co-editor  of  another  volume  being  brought  out  in  a 
revised  edition  this  year,  Bennett  believes  that  oil 
companies  should  help  support  research  into  diving 
hazards. 

"It  seems  that  very  few  people  are  interested  in 
these  divers'  problems,"  he  says.  "But  the  day  may 
come  when  divers  will  just  not  be  able  to  dive  until 
matters  improve.  With  an  oil  rig  costing  $50,000  a  day 
to  operate,  the  money  would  soon  be  found  for  this 
vital  research  if  the  rigs  could  no  longer  function  due 
to  lack  of  diver  support. 

"But  by  then  it  may  be  too  late  and  the  vital  supply 
and  development  of  offshore  oil  to  meet  the  nations' 
energy  needs  will  be  severely  affected.  One  of  the 
weakest  links  in  the  energy  chain — the  diver — needs 
more  support  now." 


The  Ghost  of  Holywell  Street 


A  current  Rhodes  Scholar,  Duke's  fifteenth, 

recounts  a  typical  day  at  Oxford- 

the  academics,  the  camaraderie  and 

the  cantankerous  bishop  who  stalks  through 

his  imagination-and  maybe  his  street 


NOTE  TO  THE  EDITOR:  No,  you  are  not  the  first  to 
request  some  account  of  my  time  spent  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Merton  College,  Oxford — nor,  I  suspect,  the 
last.  Since  my  parents,  who  were  certainly  among  the 
first,  are  still  dissatisfied  with  my  efforts  to 
communicate  the  English  university  experience,  I 
reckon  it's  safe  to  assume  that  this  present  attempt 
will  also  fail  in  many  ways  to  sate  your  audience's 
appetite  for  information  and  insight.  Well,  that's 
show  biz. 

As  a  narrative  strategy,  I  thought  I  would  take 
advantage  of  the  Solzhenitsyn  craze  and  offer  your 
readers  my  own  "day  in  the  life" — not  a  page  torn 
from  any  Oxford  journal  but  rather  a  composite 
picture  drawn  from  the  happenings  of  a  number  of 
days  during  the  past  spring  and  autumn  term. 

The  meaning  of  the  title  will  become  apparent.  I 
don't  know  much  about  philosophy  or  the  18th 
century,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who  do  that  Bishop 
Berkeley  was  a  philosopher  of  that  century  who 
denied  the  existence  of  matter  and  maintained  that 
physical  objects  exist  only  through  being  perceived. 
When  his  critics  argued  that  things  would  cease  to 
exist  when  there  were  no  men  around  to  see  them, 
Berkeley  replied  that  God  is  everywhere  perceiving 
everything  at  all  times.  An  Oxonian  named  Ronald 
Knox  condensed  his  own  objection  into  a  limerick: 

There  was  a  young  man  who  said,  "God 
Must  think  it  exceedingly  odd 

If  he  finds  that  some  tree 

Continues  to  be 
When  there's  no  one  around  in  the  Quad." 

The  Irishman  Berkeley  responded  in  kind: 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  astonishment's  odd: 
1  am  always  around  in  the  Quad. 
And  that's  why  the  tree 
Will  continue  to  be, 
Since  observed  by 

Yours  faithfully, 
GOD. 


I  like  these  two  limericks  very  much  but  could  not 
work  them  into  the  story. 

This  artificial  quilt-work  day  begins  normally: 


Having  been  out  pub-crawling  with  friends 
the  previous  night  (Wednesday),  I  am  not 
exactly  tickled  pink  when  rosy-fingered 
Aurora  begins  to  tinge  the  eastern  verge  out  over  the 
MG  automobile  factories  in  Cowley.  At  8:30  Alice  my 
scout  (Oxford  jargon  for  'maid')  knocks  to  wake  me 
and,  as  she  empties  my  trash,  coaxes  me  into 
consciousness  with  a  Cassandra-like  catalogue  of  the 
day's  international  disasters:  new  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East,  another  explosion  in  Northern  Ireland, 
the  latest  CIA  bombshell. 

When  she  has  finally  left  with  the  cheery  threat  of 
returning  in  half  an  hour  or  so  to  make  the  bed,  I  drag 
myself  from  beneath  the  mountainous  covers  and 
check  the  weather,  which  I  find  clear  and  sunny.  I 
switch  on  the  heater,  dress,  fix  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
begin  to  assemble  anew  the  shards  and  fragments  of 
my  intellectual  life.  I  have  a  Latin  tutorial  at  10:00.  A 
tactful  prayer  to  Pallas  Athena  or  the  Cumaean  Sibyl 
would  seem  to  be  in  order,  though  I  decide  instead  to 
tune  in  the  radio  news  on  BBC-3,  to  make  sure  Alice's 
prophesies  have  all  been  realized. 

9:45 

Just  when  I  am  ready  to  leave  my  room,  I  find  that  my 
bicycle  clips  have  disappeared.  I  falter,  shake  my 
fists,  and  curse  Berkeley's  ghost  with  a  few  choice 
Anglo-Saxon  apothegms.  The  philosopher  Bishop 
Berkeley  died  in  one  of  Merton's  houses  on  Holywell 
Street,  doubtless  the  one  where  I  live,  a  fact  that 
accounts  for  all  missing  objects,  breakage,  mix-ups, 
snafus.  Not  that  the  ghost  has  actually  taken  my 
bicycle  clips.  No,  that  would  be  too  crude,  too 
unimaginative.  He  has  simply  persuaded  God  to  stop 
thinking  about  the  clips  and,  as  a  result,  they  have 
ceased  to  exist — for  the  time  being.  So  I  forget  about 
using  my  bicycle  today,  heave  sighs,  short  and 
infrequent,  and  strike  out  on  foot. 

I  travel  along  Holywell  and  into  the  central  bustle  of 
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the  Broad  Street  where  I  encounter  Peter  Galbraith 
(son  of  economist  J.  Kenneth)  and,  further  along, 
Genie  Delamotte  (Duke,  1973).  I  exchange  tailor- 
made  smiles  and  obligatory  "good  morning's"  with 
each.  Meanwhile  inside  mv  head,  I  am  still  desperate 
to  discover  something  new  and  manifestly  true  to  tell 
my  tutor  about  the  Latin  poetry  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Failing  this,  I  decide  to 
create  a  diversion  with  some  translation  difficulties. 
From  St.  Giles  Street  I  turn  into  Blackfriars  and  proceed 
to  the  cell  of  mv  Latin  tutor,  Brother  Bruce. 

10:00 

Oxford  dons  (tutors)  are  famed  time-wasters,  and 
rightly  so.  In  olden  days  thev  were  addicted  to 
lighting  pipes,  and  trips  back  and  forth  between  chair 
and  fireplace  consumed  (besides  a  lot  of  North 
Carolina  tobacco)  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tutorial  hour.  But  now  that  many  dons  are 
nonsmokers,  and  sometimes  women,  they  are  hard 
put  to  fritter  their  time  away.  For  his  part,  Brother 
Bruce  has  taken  to  fiddling  with  his  Cord  of  Humility, 
while  shrouding  himself  in  meditative  silences  and 
the  profound  mvsterv  of  an  occasional  grimace. 
Nonetheless,  long  before  the  tutorial  hour  has 
expired,  I  have  more  than  exhausted  mv  knowledge  of 
Adam  and  Aquinas,  and  Brother  Bruce  has  nearly 
worn  his  three-fold  knot  to  a  frazzle.  The  tutorial  ends 
with  a  mutual  whimper. 

10:50 

I  head  toward  the  English  Faculty  Building  to  hear 
Dame  Helen  Gardner  lecture  on  T.  S.  Eliot.  En  route  I 
pass  the  University  Museum  which  proudly  numbers 
amongst  its  holdings  the  skeleton  of  a  dodo  bird 
(didus  ineptus),  the  same  that  Lewis  Carroll's  fantastic 
imagination  turned  into  a  caricature  of  the  typical 
Oxford  don.  Emerging  from  my  own  fantastic 
meditation  upon  the  dodo,  I  find  myself  confronted 
with  the  all  too  solid  figure  of  Dame  Helen.  It  is 
startling  to  realize  that  this  woman  actually  knew 
T.  S.  Eliot — some  say  that  she  was  deeply  (and 
hopelessly)  in  love  with  him — and  now  qua  scholar 
she  squats  upon  his  manuscripts  and  personal  papers 
like  a  jealous  mother  hen.  But  as  Prof.  Gardner  plavs 
"Prufrock"  to  the  galleries,  I  find  myself  drifting  off 
again,  thinking  about  young  Tom  Eliot,  the  Oxford 
student  who  rowed  stroke  on  the  Merton  IV  boat  in 
1909  and,  disappointed  in  it  all,  left  after  one  year 
sans  degree. 

12:00 

The  lecture  concluded,  I  begin  my  walk  to  Merton, 
past  Holywell  Manor  (14th  century),  St.  Cross  Church 
(pre-13th  century)  and  St.  Catherine's  College 
(vintage  1963).  At  the  juncture  of  Holywell  and 

All  Souls  College  forms  a  ghostly  backdrop  for  Scholar 
]ohn  Bowers  and  the  jumbled  old  houses  of  Oxford's 
Bathe  Place. 


The  Church  of  Holywell 

Longwall  Streets — a  place  called  Gownsman's 
Gallows,  where  students  were  regularly  hanged  for 
offenses  such  as  highway  robbery — I  am  nearly  side- 
swiped  by  a  lorry.  I  then  scuttle  along  Longwall 
Street  in  the  shadow  of  New  College  which,  amongst 
its  many  other  noble  distinctions,  possesses  a 
medieval  cistern  so  large  that  it  did  not  need  to  be 
emptied  during  the  first  300  years  of  use.  Crossing 
the  High  Street,  I  catch  sight  of  Magdalen  Tower,  the 
most  famous  Gothic  structure  in  Oxford,  erected 
during  the  reign  of  James  1. 1  turn  down  Merton  Street 
and  pass  in  front  of  the  house  where  the  late  Prof. 
J.R.R.  Tolkien  wrote  about  his  hairy-toed  midgets 
and  reared  a  passel  of  eccentric  children. 

As  I  enter  the  Porter's  Lodge  at  Merton,  I  am  hoping 
for  a  generous  supply  of  mail:  a  billet  doux  from  Susan 
about  Sunday,  a  letter  from  home,  this  month's  issue 
of  the  National  Lampoon.  I  check  my  pigeon-hole: 
none  of  the  above.  I  have  a  chit  from  Petkevich 
(Olympic  figure  skater)  accepting  my  invitation  to 
supper  the  next  night,  a  note  from  my  namesake 
Prof.  Fredson  Bowers  inviting  me  to  lunch  at  All  Souls 
College  next  week,  and  my  copy  of  Time  magazine. 
It  is  the  most  mail  I  have  had  all  week.  I  am  grateful. 

I  proceed  straightway  to  the  Middle  Commons 
Room  (for  graduates)  located  in  a  13th-century 
building  once  belonging  to  a  moneylender  named 
Jacob  the  Jew  but  acquired  by  Merton  in  1290  when 
the  Jews  were  being  expelled  from  the  city.  (No  one 
can  blame  that  outrage  on  Berkeley)  I  fix  myself  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  begin  my  long  wait  for  the  MCR's 
sole  copy  of  the  International  Herald-Tribune.  Rexer 
has  it  now,  and  Jack  Smith  (son  of  ABC's  Howard  K.) 
is  next  in  line.  So  I  settle  back  with  Time.  Rexer 
emerges  to  ask  what  I  think  about  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
He  has  my  let's-cut-out-that-kind-of-talk-around 
here  answer:  "OK,  I  guess,  if  not  worn  with  Boston 
green  trousers."  Quickly  and  with  a  groan  of 
profound  regret,  he  buries  himself  once  more  in  the 
paper,  only  to  surface  some  minutes  later  to  ask  what 
I  think  of  William  Dunbar's  poetry.  He  again  has  my 
answer,  this  time  at  greater,  more  pedantic  length. 

2:00 

We  retire  for  lunch  to  Merton's  14th-century  Hall, 
whose  interior  was  diligently  restored  to  a  state  of 


pristine  garishness  during  the  Victorian 
Enlightenment.  The  meal  is  served  cafeteria-style  and 
eaten  in  the  British  manner — rapidly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  conversation.  After  lunch,  as  the 
weather  is  still  holding  dry,  Rexer  suggests  a  quick 
game  of  croquet.  We  play  on  excellent  championship 
turf  directly  beneath  the  wall  of  Merton  Library,  the 
oldest  in  England,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  I  enjoyed 
reading  Greek  during  her  two  official  visits  and  where 
her  old  Greek  tutor  Sir  Henry  Savile  (a  college  don) 
translated  portions  of  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible.  The  books  they  used  still  sit  upon  the  shelves. 

2:00 

The  quick  game  of  croquet  has  protracted  itself  into 
nearly  an  hour.  With  hasty  adieux,  I  garner  up  my 
books  and  speed  off  toward  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Outside  the  College  gates  I  veer  down  a  narrow  street 
marked  "Magpie  Lane — Formerly  Grove  Street."  In 
my  idle  mind  I  am  turning  over  things  like:  GROVE 
comes  from  GROPE.  Here  was  the  old  bordello 
district  of  Oxford.  Victorians  blushed  and  changed 
the  name.  John  Keats  caught  VD  here  in  1817.  Or 
maybe  it  was  1818?  Treatment  in  those  days  was 
mercury,  which  excited  his  inherited  TB.  Contributed 
to  his  early  death.  So  it  goes  .  .  . 


View  from  Magpie  Lane 

I  recross  The  High  and  step  down  Catte  Street  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  All  Souls  and  the 
University  Church  of  St.  Mary.  Emerging  into  the 
light  of  reason  and  the  open  spaces  of  Radcliffe 
Square,  I  see  that  the  tourists  are  already  beginning  to 
outnumber  the  students — a  surer  sign  of  spring's 
arrival  than  the  annual  celebrations  on  May  Morning. 
Defying  the  scaly  multitudes  that  snake  their  way 
amid  the  rubble  of  centuries  and  wielding  my 
umbrella  like  the  lance  of  St.  George,  I  sally  forth 
toward  the  crenellated  walls  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
quadrangle  wherein  I  find  not  Guenever,  not  Una  nor 
Isolde  the  Fair,  but  "Pinky"  Bhutto  (daughter  of 
Pakistan's  Prime  Minister)  who  greets  me  with  her 
Tallulah-Bankhead  "Ooooh,  hello  daaaahling! "  Upon 
entering  the  main  lobby,  I  plunge  up  the  stairway  and 
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plough  through  anothergaggle  of  gaping  tourists  who 
have  just  visited  the  15th-century  Duke  Humphrey 
Library.  I  retreat  safely  to  the  more  modern  and 
sequestered  Upper  Reading  Room  and  retrieve  from 
the  reserve  shelf  my  afternoon's  assignment: 
Siegfried  Wenzel's  The  Sin  of  Sloth. 

4:00 

After  a  couple  hours  of  contending  with  fatigue  and 
slow  time,  I  leave  for  a  tea-time  assignation.  At  a 
warm,  airy  spot  called  The  Nosebag  two  friends  and 
I  sip  Ceylonese  tea,  crunch  cookies,  and  execrate 
The  Exorcist — the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  American 
flicks  to  take  Oxford  by  celluloid  storm.  Its  entry  into 
our  conversation  at  least  allows  the  occasion  for 
sharing  our  own  favorite  stories  of  the  supernatural — 
ghosts,  premonitions,  telepathic  communications, 
UFO's,  inexplicable  coincidences.  I  deign  not  to 
mention  the  most  fearsome  of  all — Berkeley's  ghost; 
no  need  upsetting  anyone's  digestion. 

5:00 

I  meet  Wethered  on  The  Broad,  and  we  make  our 
way  to  Jesus  College  for  John  Burrow's  weekly 
seminar  on  the  medieval  poem  Piers  Plowman.  To 
begin  with,  a  young  woman  with  a  thick  Alabama 
accent  reads  her  essay  hoping  to  explain  the 
mysterious  character  of  Piers.  Then  another  young 
woman  with  an  equally  thick  Gaelic  accent  takes  issue 
with  her  thesis.  To  my  mind  the  dialectal  conflict  is 
more  intriguing  than  the  dialectic.  Wethered  and  I 
smile  at  each  other  furtively  across  the  small  room. 
Finally,  Mr.  Burrow  leaps  in  with  his  standard 
London  accent  and  spends  the  remainder  of  the  hour 
trying  tactfully  to  resolve  the  disagreement. 

Class  completed,  Wethered  invites  me  to  his  room 
at  Christ  Church  College  for  a  spot  of  sherry  before 
dinner.  There  I  am  introduced  to  a  chap  named  Haig- 
Cowan  who  asks  the  inevitable  and  ineluctable 
questions  about  Rhodes  Scholars.  I  am  poised  and 
ready  to  tell  him  that  we  are  a  secret  Papist  society 
bent  upon  stamping  out  the  Trade  Unionist 
movement,  revoking  Cornwallis'  Yorktown 
surrender,  and  returning  a  Stuart  to  the  throne,  but, 
realizing  that  Wethered  has  already  heard  that  line, 
I  fish  around  for  another. 

The  gentlemen  of  colonial  America  (I  begin)  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated  in 
England,  a  custom  that  declined  sharply  after  the 
Southern  defeat  in  the  Civil  War  (Berkeley  again) 
when  American  civilization  itself  seemed  to  go  into 
eclipse.  By  the  time  that  Cecil  Rhodes  arrived  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford,  the  number  of  Americans 
was  alarmingly  small.  Realizing  how  the  old  place 
suffered  by  their  absence,  he  made  it  his  life's 
ambition  to  remedy  the  sorry  situation.  So  he 
plundered  Africa,  reduced  whole  nations  to  slavery, 
and  ravaged  the  land  of  gold  and  diamonds  in 
order  to  bring  thirty-two  of  them  over  each  year. 


Rhodes  (I  continue)  wanted  future  world  leaders — 
not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  from  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world  (also  Germany  and  Australia) 
— to  meet  and  mingle,  and  he  thought  Oxford  the 
ideal  locale  since  here  they  would  have  little  else  to  do 
but  talk  to  one  another.  This  is  a  solid  part  of  the 
Rhodes  Myth  which  eventually  sprang  up  in  the 
States.  True,  there  have  been  distinguished 
politicians — William  Fulbright,  Carl  Albert,  Dean 
Rusk  (plus  sixteen  others  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration) — although  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  largest  single  portion  (about  forty  percent) 
return  to  "the  Groves  of  Academe  to  seek  Truth"  and, 
more  often,  to  "burst  Joy's  grape  upon  their  palates 
fine."  (Both  undergraduates  catch  the  Keats  allusion; 
neither  notes  the  Horace  reference.) 

Nonetheless  the  myth  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar 
somehow  got  itself  tangled  up  with  the  myth  of  the 
Modern  American  Hero.  Scott  Fitzgerald  made  Dick 
Diver  (Tender  Is  the  Night)  a  Rhodes  Scholar  from 
Connecticut;  Oxford  was  also  an  essentia!  part  of  the 
Great  Gatsby's  meteoric  ascent  upon  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune.  In  Love  Story  Oliver  Barrett  IV's  flatuous 
father  had  been  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  in  the  earlier 
film  A  Yank  at  Oxford  Robert  Taylor  showed  movie- 
goers how  a  bright,  clean-cut,  hard-working 
American  could  prevail  over  the  cream  of  England's 
effete  elite.  (My  audience  is  not  amused.)  In  the 
subsequent  film,  A  Chump  at  Oxford,  Laurel  and 


Hardy  taught  a  different  lesson:  they  demonstrated 
that  the  stupidest,  laziest,  scummiest  American  still 
rises  above  the  rabble  of  British  public  school 
graduates.  (Irony  registered,  my  audience  is  now 
amused.  Wethered  pours  me  another  glass  of  sherry: 
Thus  hath  wytt  its  rewardes  in  olde  Oxenforde.) 

7:00 

Lines- of  festal  lights  begin  to  trail  from  Christ 
Church  Hall  and  the  dinner  hour  is  nigh.  Before 
making  departure,  I  agree  with  Wethered  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  amble  along  the  Thames, 
stopping  first  in  Bensev  for  a  pint  of  refreshment  at 
The  Perch  and  perhaps  a  peregrine's  visit  to  the  magic 
well  in  the  churchyard.  The  well  (I  explain)  was 
blessed  by  St.  Frideswide  and  supposed  to  possess 
great  curative  powers;  even  Henry  VIII  sent  his  wife 
Katherine  all  the  way  from  London  in  hope  of 
remedying  her  infertility.  (I  like  instructing  the 
British  in  their  own  history.)  Later  Protestant 
reformers  spread  the  rumor  that  the  well  was  popish 
and  bedeviled.  "I  myself  have  partaken  of  its  waters 
and  incurred  the  curse,"  I  announce.  "Now  whenever 
I  tell  a  joke,  it  dies."  From  Bensev  we  will  walk 
further  along  the  river's  old  towpath  to  The  Trout  for 
an  early  supper.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  we  can  sit 
outside  upon  the  embankment,  fend  off  the  foul 
molestations  of  swans  and  peacock,  and  recall  (tacitly, 
I  hope)  how  on  a  certain  summer  day  in  1862,  Charles 
Dodgson,  a  math  tutor  at  Christ  Church,  brought  a 
little  girl  named  Alice  here  for  a  picnic  and  told  her  a 
remarkable  story  about  wonderland  down  a 
rabbithole. 

I  take  my  leave  of  Wethered  and  Haig-Cowan  and 
proceed  a  short  way  down  the  street  to  Merton. 
Formal  dinner  is  at  7:30.  Grabbing  my  black  gown 
from  its  hook  in  the  Commons  Room  hallwav,  I 
cruise  down  to  the  College  bar  for  a  pint  of  lager,  and 
there  join  Rexer  and  Ettinger  already  indulging. 
Jackson  and  Mike  Waters  (Duke,  1972)  are  seated  at 
the  next  table  where  the  one's  modern  macro- 
economics meets  the  other's  Greek  Xenophon.  When 
the  time  is  ripe,  we  promenade  gown-bedecked, 
pints  in  hand,  across  Fronts  Quad  to  the  Hall.  After 
the  dons  have  been  seated  at  high  table,  a  lengthy 
Latin  prayer  is  recited  by  the  senior  Classics  scholar, 
and  the  scouts  begin  serving  in  spritely  fashion  the 
soup,  then  entree  and  eventually  dessert.  Thus  two 
hundred  improbable,  hyphenated  names  begin  their 
evening  meal. 

It  must  be  admitted  the  British  do  not  exactly  put 
their  hearts  into  their  cookery.  In  a  nation  of  fifty- 
eight  million  people,  a  hundred  different  religions, 
and  a  couple  dozen  political  parties,  there  is  still  only 
one  sauce:  bland.  Diners  are  expected  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  with  varied  and  pungent  conversation.  We 
try.  Waters  and  Jackson  discuss  the  political  future  of 
David  Boren  (Oklahoma  and  Balliol,  1963)  who  was 
running  for  the  governorship  in  his  home  state.  At 


the  same  time  Ettinger  and  I  are  busily  compiling  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  panelists  who  ever  appeared  on 
To  Tell  The  Truth.  This  done,  Rexer  suggests  a  quick 
game  of  croquet  after  supper,  but  when  we  leave  the 
Hall,  we  discover  that  the  sky  has  turned  the  color  of 
burnt  meatloaf  and  drizzle  is  falling.  (Berkeley  strikes 
again.)  Turning  a  blind  eye  to  this  lamentable  state  of 
affairs,  Ettinger  and  I  continue  to  wrangle  over  the 
question  whether  Phyllis  Coates  played  Lois  Lane  on 
Superman  or  Jeff's  mother  on  Lassie.  Despairing 
resolution  to  the  debate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
game  of  croquet  on  the  other,  we  retire  to  the  bar 
where  Rexer  buys  a  post-prandial  pint,  Ettinger  a 
Mars  Bar,  and  I  (to  general  amaze)  a  bottle  of  milk. 
With  a  brief  ave  atque  vale  to  the  general,  I  set  out  for 
my  room  in  Holywell,  taking  the  almost  allegorical 
short-cut  down  Logic  Lane,  around  The  Queen's 
College,  and  straight  through  New  College.  Home 


Gateway  to  New  College 

again,  I  stir  up  a  cup  of  coffee  and  settle  into  J.  D. 
Salinger's  Franny  and  Zooey  for  a  stiff  dose  of  his 
angst-ridden  prose. 

Back  at  Duke  a  guy  would  work  till  about  11:00  and 
then  go  to  the  Ivy  Room  to  have  a  quick  beer  and  shoot 
the  breeze  with  friends.  In  Oxford,  if  you  go  out  at 
11:00,  there  is  no  beer  and  the  breeze  shoots  you: 
pubs  close  at  10:30!  So  each  evening  around  10:00, 
regular  as  clockwork,  I  begin  to  hear  this  tiny  voice 
in  my  head:  It  is  Liza  Minnelli  and  she  is  singing, 
"What  good  is  sitting  alone  in  your  room?  .  .  ." 
And  before  you  know  it,  there  I  am,  coat  in  hand,  half 
walking,  half  running  down  the  street  to  the  King's 
Arms.  This  night  is  no  exception. 

At  the  pub  I  meet  American  friends  from  Balliol 
College:  Ariel,  Bautz,  Koziol,  and  Eastland  (nephew 
of  Sen.  James  O.) — plus  one  aboriginal  named  Taylor, 
a  self-styled  "Yankophile."  We  all  sit  over  tepid 
British  decarbonated  beer  and  discuss  matters  of  14 


common  concern:  the  relentless  feeling  of  academic 
nonaccomplishment  and  the  concrete  impression  of 
nonsex  lives.  About  10:30  the  bartender  rings  a  bell 
and  begins  shouting,  "Hurry  up,  please,  it's  time!" 
(They  really  do  say  that.)  We  tumble  out  some  while 
later,  along  with  the  tenacious  regulars  who  leave  the 
proprietor  with  an  audibly  slurred  "Cheerio."  (They 
really  do  say  that  too.) 

Our  company  adjourns  to  Balliol  where  Bautz 
warms  up  his  official  Joe  Namath  Popcorn  Popper, 
and  Ariel  (mirabile  dictul)  produces  a  bottle  of  Scotch. 
Soon  we  begin  to  settle  into  the  reliable  mainstay  of 
our  late-night  conversations:  (believe  it  or  not) 
theology-  Before  very  long  Ariel  and  Eastland  are 
munching  popcorn  and  arguing  contingent  versus 
a  prion  bases  forourknowledgeof  God.  Ariel  defends 
the  authority  of  Church  fathers  and  popes  to  establish 
doctrine  de  fidei,  while  Bautz,  siding  with  Eastland, 
asserts  the  primacv  and  exclusiveness  of  Scripture. 
Solely  for  the  sake  of  balance,  I  join  Ariel  and,  citing 
as  evidence  Augustine's  De  Doctrina  Christiana, 
undermine  the  opposing  stance  by  attacking  upon 
historical  grounds  the  method  by  which  the  early 
Church  established  its  Biblical  Canon.  Seeing  that 
Bautz  (a  card-carrying  Christian)  is  beginning  to 
take  the  matter  (Heaven  forbid!)  seriously,  I  play  my 
trump — Erich  Van  Daniken.  Citing  now  as  evidence 
the  step  pyramid  of  Sakkara,  I  assert  that  God  could 
only  have  been  a  four-fingered  giant  from  the  star 
Sirius  and  that  the  Old  Testament  patriarchs  were  the 
offsprings  of  earthmen  and  these  Si ri an  giants.  Koziol 
is  intrigued,  Ariel  maintains  that  everyone  in  Oxford 
is  entitled  to  at  least  one  eccentric  theory,  but  Eastland 
makes  the  ever  so  delicate  suggestion  that  such 
notions  are  attributable  either  to  (1)  gross  ignorance 
or  (2)  madness.  Not  daunted,  I  make  the  further 
assertion,  accompanied  by  the  appropriate 
flourishing  of  arms  and  a  great  stride  across  the  too 
small  room,  that  the  intervention  of  extraterrestrial 
giants  had  also  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Hannibal, 
the  victories  of  St.  Joan,  the  disappearance  of  the 
European  bison,  the  miraculous  virgin-birth  of 
Richard  Chamberlain,  and  the  equally  miraculous 
discovery  of  Fix-o-dent.  The  subject  has  been 
effectively  changed. 

Long  After  Midnight 

The  social  circle  has  reached  its  moment  of 
inevitable  disintegration.  As  a  last  effort  at  verbal 
coherency,  I  propose  a  game  of  squash  with  Bautz 
the  next  evening  (this  evening)  at  8:00.  Proposal 
accepted.  The  Balliol  clock  has  already  struck  the 
hour  by  the  time  I  finally  stumble  out  into  the  deserted 
Broad  Street.  Here  I  stand  for  a  couple  moments, 
alone,  still,  a  little  awed,  not  too  alert.  Across  the  wet 
obsidian  pavement  is  the  site  of  Yeats'  house.  In 
between,  a  point  defining  neither  line  nor  plane,  is  a 
15     simple  cross  marking  the  spot  where  the  first  martyrs 


of  the  English  Church  were  burned,  slowly  and 
horribly,  in  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary.  I  am  moving  now, 
passing  over  the  flagstones  in  front  of  Trinity  College 
where  Jay  Gatsby  posed  for  a  picture  with  the  college 
cricket  team.  The  drizzle  has  subsided,  become  less 
palpable,  and  the  wet  street  glistens  onyx-like  beneath 
sapphirine  artificial  yellow  lights.  The  buildings  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  Theatre, 
illumined  by  warm  eerie  lights  from  roadways  below 
and  incumbent  air,  rise  up  in  a  silent,  almost  awesome 
vision  never  seen  by  the  camera-toting  tourists.  But  all 
of  this — the  historicity,  scenes  from  literature,  aesthetic 
forces — is  lost  on  the  solitary  night  stumbler:  I  am  just 
feeling  a  little  lonely  and  thinking  occasional  vagaries 
such  as  "Three  hundred  years  of  sludge  at  New 
College — that  figures"  and  "Did  Oxford  really  inspire 
T.  S.  Eliot  to  begin  writing  Tire  Waste  Land?" 

With  incipient  visions  of  Manfred,  Heathcliff  and 
Raskolnikov  bravely  dancing  in  my  head,  I  slowly 
become  aware  of  another  pair  of  footsteps  following 
me,  drawing  nearer  from  behind.  I  resist  the  urge  to 
look  around,  not  until  I  am  at  the  front  door  of  my  house. 
Then  the  time  is  come:  As  perhaps  the  last  gesture  of 
Byronic  heroism  in  the  Western  world,  I  wheel  about  to 
make  a  stand,  only  to  be  reduced  to  a  willy-nilly  Walter 
Mitty  by  the  appearance  of  a  familiar  face.  It  is  only  Bob 
Rice  (Duke,  1973)  who,  as  he  is  quick  to  explain,  has 
just  returned  on  the  last  train  from  London  where  he 
has  been  visiting  with  an  old  girl  friend  from 
America.  We  exchange  our  polite  greetings,  I  make  a 
brief  explanation  for  my  own  late-night  presence,  and 
we  go  our  separate  anti-climactic  ways. 

This  is  my  house  and  I  enter  it.  But  no  sooner  am  I 
in  the  darkened  hallway  than  things  begin  to  close  in 
again:  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  can't  play  squash  with 
Bautz  because  I  am  supposed  to  be  having  dinner  with 
Petkevich  that  night.  I  curse  Dame  Fortune,  Morgan  la 
Fey,  Verdandi,  Wyrd,  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  several 
other  demimondaine  demiurges  whose  esoteric 
names  I  am  in  no  state  of  mind  to  pronounce,  much  less 
remember.  I  hurl  my  frustrated  self  up  the  black  well  of 
a  staircase  two  steps  at  a  time,  daring  Berkeley's  ghost 
to  go  beserk,  run  amuck,  play  havoc.  But  already  I  am 
beginning  to  dread  even  more — no  worst,  there  is 
none — the  grisly  Gorgon-like  apparition  of  Alice  the 
Scout  coming  to  change  the  sheets  on  my  Tithonian 
bed,  bright  and  early  the  next  morning  at  8:30. 

-JOHN  M.  BOWERS  71 


Arthur's  Last  Book 


In  a  writer's  tribute  to  a  crusty,  demanding 
editor,  alumnus  Peter  Hellman 
tells  of  the  two  years  that  went  into  the 
making  of  his  first  book,  "Chief!" 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  When  Albert  Seedman  retired 
from  the  klieg  lights  as  chief  of  detectives  of  the 
world's  largest  police  force,  he  should  have  suspected 
that  writing  the  story  of  those  thirty  years  with  the 
New  York  Police  Department  wouldn't  be  that  much 
simpler  than  solving  murders. 

But  neither  the  detective  nor  his  collaborator,  Peter 
Hellman,  realized  that  the  dozen  or  so  tapes  that 
Seedman  was  planning  to  dictate  for  Hellman  would 
hardlv  scratch  the  surface  of  that  spectacular  career. 

Hellman,  a  Virginian  who  graduated  from  Duke  in 
1964,  has  been  a  free-lance  writer  in  New  York  since 
1970.  He  wrote  the  cover  story  for  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  on  Seedman  in  the  spring  of  1972 — the  dav 
before  the  detective  announced  his  retirement. 
Immediatelv,  publishers  approached  Hellman  and 
Seedman  to  collaborate  on  the  chief's  memoirs.  Thev 
signed  a  contract  to  do  100,000  words  in  nine  months, 
but  wound  up  delivering  almost  250,000  words  in 
twenty-one  months. 

"In  fact,"  says  Hellman,  "those  cassettes  were  of 
peripheral  value.  I  ended  up  interviewing  dozens  of 
detectives  who  had  worked  the  cases  for  Seedman, 
picking  through  old  crime  scenes,  digging  out  trial 
records  and  morgue  reports,  borrowing  notebooks 
from  the  detectives — all  so  that  I  could  get  as  much  of  a 
sense  for  the  case  as  possible  without  actually  having 
been  in  it." 

Published  in  summer,  1974,  Chief!  deals  with 
twelve  "classic"  cases  handled  by  Seedman,  who 
headed  the  3,000-member  detective  bureau,  largest 
in  the  free  world. 

The  hefty  memoir  has  made  its  way  quite  well — a 
Featured  Alternate  of  the  Literary  Guild  last  fall; 
selection  of  the  Reader's  Digest  nonfiction  book  club 
this  spring;  excerpted  in  Nezv  York  Magazine  and 
Reader's  Digest;  translated  into  Danish,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian;  to  be  published  this  summer  as  an  Avon 
paperback. 


The  process  by  which  Hellman — whose  major 
previous  police  experience  was  an  arrest  for  fishing 
without  a  license — wound  up  writing  a  detective 
chief's  memoir  began  at  Duke  in  his  junior  year.  A 
classmate  urged  him  to  write  up  his  tale  of  a  fishing 
trip  to  the  Bahamas  in  search  of  the  elusive  bonefish. 
That  story,  "Bimini,"  won  the  Anne  Flexner  Memorial 
Award  in  Creative  Writing  that  year.  Hellman  spent 
the  following  year  in  the  writing  class  of  William 
Blackburn,  mentor  of  Duke  writers  including  William 
Stvron,  Mac  Hyman  and  Reynolds  Price. 

"What  I  needed  most  in  those  days,"  says  Hellman, 
"was  simply  a  quiet  place  to  type.  I'm  forever 
indebted  to  Fannie  Mitchell,  director  of  placement, 
for  giving  me  the  kev  to  one  of  her  interview  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  Flowers  Building  where  I  could 
work  away  the  night  hours  in  peace." 

All  writing  stopped  for  the  next  two  years,  which 
Hellman  spent  "before  the  mast"  as  a  naval  officer.  He 
returned  home  in  1967  and  soon  was  free-lancing 
feature  stories  for  Potomac,  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Then  one  evening,  in  one  of  those 
seemingly  minor  decisions  which  leads  to  much 
more,  Hellman,  who  had  been  first  flutist  of  the 
Duke  Symphony,  agreed  to  perform  several  solos  as 
entreacts  between  sections  of  a  studio  modern  dance 
recital  directed  by  a  friend.  The  next  morning,  he  was 
surprised  to  read  a  rave  review  of  his  performance  in 
the  Posf .  That  led  Paul  Hume,  music  critic  of  the  Post, 
(Harrv  Truman  once  threatened  to  punch  him  in  the 
nose  for  a  review  of  his  daughter  Margaret),  to  suggest 
that  Hellman  apply  for  a  grant  to  become  a  fellow  in 
the  Rockefeller  Project  for  the  Training  of  Music 
Critics.  Hume  being  on  the  selection  board,  it  was  no 
surprise  when  Hellman  was  accepted.  He  spent  the 
first  year  of  the  program  taking  music  courses  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  hearing  from 
visiting  critics,  and  writing  reviews  of  concerts  to  be 
critiqued  at  weekly  sessions  with  the  other  fellows. 
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Hellman  at  the  cabbies'  eatery  where  he  and  Fields  often  got  sandwiches  after  late-night  editing  sessions 


In  the  second  year,  each  fellow  was  to  be  apprenticed 
to  a  first-rank  working  critic.  Hellman  went  to  New 
York  Magazine,  itself  a  fledgling  in  1968,  to  be 
apprentice  to  Alan  Rich. 

Since  the  progression  from  music  critic  to 
collaborator  in  an  often  grisly  detective  memoir  is 
hard  to  follow,  Hellman  explained  how  it  happened. 
"Well,  I  simply  discovered  that  I  loved  to  play  music 
but  didn't  love  to  criticize  it.  So,  after  my  nine-month 
stint  at  New  York  Magazine,  I  decided  to  get  back  to 
doing  what  I'd  loved  before — being  a  general 
assignment  magazine  writer.  Though  a  staff  job  at  one 
of  the  newsweeklies  was  tempting,  I  decided  to  make 
a  go  of  it  as  a  freelance.  Since  not  too  many  magazines 
are  around  that  still  pay  reasonable  rates,  the 
prognosis  wasn't  all  roses.  But  it  has  worked  out  for 
me.  Most  of  my  commissions  come  from  Neu>  York 
Magazine,  where  I'm  a  contributing  editor,  Apartment 
Life,  Cosmopolitan  and  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
It  was  the  Times  that  asked  for  the  profile  of  Seedman 
when  a  whole  spate  of  major  cases — the  Mafia 
shootings  of  Colombo  and  Gallo  and  cop  killings  by 
the  Black  Liberation  Army — put  him  on  the  tube 
almost  every  evening.  At  that  time,  I  was  looking 
around  for  a  nonfiction  book  that  I'd  like  to  do,  and 
Chief!  was  a  natural." 

But  the  making  of  the  book  turned  out  to  be  a  far 
harder  job  than  either  man  expected. 

"Since  the  cassettes  that  Seedman  taped  didn't 
seem  to  be  nearly  sufficient,"  says  Hellman,  "he 
ended  up  writing,  in  a  graceful  longhand,  nearly  a 
thousand  pages  of  chronologies  of  the  cases.  They 
became  the  core  around  which  I  did  the  rest  of  my 
research.  A  major  technical  problem  was  'voice. '  The 
contract  called  for  an  ms.  in  the  first  person.  I  found 
that  to  be  awkward  and  often  too  self-serving  when 
trying  to  move  the  narrative  into  places  where 
Seedman  himself  had  not  been — the  motel,  for 
example,  where  the  contract  on  Colombo's  life  is  said 
to  have  been  let.  Eventually,  we  settled  on  a  combo  of 
third  person,  omniscient  narrator,  and  Seedman 
stepping  in  via  the  first  person  only  to  interpret 
events  and  his  own  moves. 

"Since  I  felt  Seedman  was  a  true-life  counterpart  of 
Holmes,  and  since  Conan  Doyle  was  history's  most 
successful  detective  story  writer,  I  did  try  to  move  the 
cases  along,  dropping  clues,  the  way  the  master  did 
it." 

Hellman  lives  in  Manhattan,  where  he  is  back  to 
free-lancing  and  "not  anxious"  to  start  another  book 
just  yet.  This  memoir  of  the  struggle  to  produce  that 
first  book  helps  to  explain  why  Hellman  feels  he  can 
use  a  breather. 


This  is  the  story  of  how  a  book  was  written, 
edited  and  published — my  first  and  Arthur 
Fields'  last. 

It  starts  with  no  idea  of  a  book  at  all,  just  a  profile  of 
Albert  Seedman,  then  the  city's  tough  and  media- 
genic  Chief  of  Detectives,  in  the  Times  Magazine  of 
April  30,  1972.  But  the  day  after  Seedman  glared  off 
that  cover,  he  retired.  That  same  Monday,  several 
publishers  called  to  ask  if  Seedman  and  I  wanted  to 
collaborate  on  his  memoirs  of  the  crimes  he'd  come 
across  on  his  thirty-year  trip  to  the  top  of  the  Detective 
Bureau. 

Arthur  Fields  was  not  the  high  bidder.  He  was  not 
even  yet  a  publisher.  His  career  had  been  as  an  editor, 
first  in  magazines,  then  in  books.  He  had  been  top 
editor  at  Crown,  Coward-McCann  and,  most 
recently,  Putnam,  where  he  had  picked  enormous 
commercial  successes  like  The  Valachi  Papers 
(dedicated  in  part  to  him)  and  The  Green  Berets.  Even 
earlier,  he  had  discerned  the  promise  in  a  manuscript 
— rejected  elsewhere — which  became  the  first  of 
Harry  Kemelman's  "Rabbi"  series.  Above  all,  Arthur 
was  known  as  an  editor  who  worked  on  his 
manuscripts  word  by  word  by  word. 

Arthur  had  just  left  Putnam  that  spring  to  venture 
out  on  his  own  as  a  so-called  "signature"  publisher, 
meaning  that  he  would  pick  his  own  titles,  edit  and 
deliver  the  finished  manuscripts  to  an  established 
house  which  had  the  facilities  to  manufacture  and 
market  the  books.  Arthur's  link-up  was  with  E.  P. 
Dutton,  known  for  its  superior  national  sales  force. 
Just  twelve  books  a  year  would  carry  the  imprint  of 
Arthur  Fields  Books,  hewing  to  the  motto 
"Publishing  Fewer  Books  Better." 

Seedman  and  I  first  met  Arthur  for  lunch  at 
Gloucester  House  on  50th  Street  early  in  May,  1972. 
His  dirty  Pontiac  was  parked  in  front  of  the  place  at 
that  busy  hour,  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  city 
tow  trucks  by  its  "DV"  license  plates.  Arthur  rated 
them  thanks  to  an  absurd  accident  back  in  1945  when, 
fresh  from  his  first  year  at  Harvard,  he  was  a  GI  on  the 
German  front.  As  a  buddy  fiddled  in  the  barracks 
with  a  souvenir  German  gun,  it  discharged.  The 
bullet  hit  Arthur  in  the  spine.  He  came  home  a 
nineteen-year-old  paraplegic. 

Arthur  was  drawn  out  of  the  blackest  of  depressions 
by  several  hospital  visits  from  John  Farrar  of  Farrar, 
Straus,  who  convinced  Arthur  that  while  he  had 
indeed  lost  forever  his  physical  mobility,  he  retained 
the  full  mobility  of  a  quick  mind.  The  best  place  to 
exercise  it,  Farrar  persuaded  him,  was  where  ideas 
held  sway — the  arena  of  books. 

Arthur  sped  right  over  anything  in  the  way  of  a  full 
and  normal  life.  In  1951,  he  courted  and  married  Doris 
Nier.  They  had  two  sons.  The  family  vacationed  all 
over  the  world,  Arthur  never  hesitating  to  hire  a 
helicopter  to  lift  him  where  the  car  or  wheelchair 
would  not  go.  He  built  for  the  family  a  low-slung,         18 
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fully-ramped  ranch  house  on  a  leafy  tract  in  Old 
Brookville — a  sixty-mile  round  trip  commute  in  the 
hand-controlled  auto  we  now  saw  at  the  50th  Street 
curb. 

He  was  seated  at  a  front  table,  a  large,  fair  man 
with  burly  arms,  blue  eyes  active  in  a  broad  and  open 
face.  It  was  easy  to  see  why  people  normally 
mentioned  Arthur's  disability — if  they  remembered 
at  all — only  as  an  afterthought.  As  Seedman  spun  out 
detective  tales,  Arthur  reared  back,  gasped,  hunched 
forward,  threw  up  his  powerful  arms.  Even  details 
from  my  own  dull  life  brought  forth  powerful 
reactions.  He  was  the  most  forceful  physical  presence 
in  the  place.  He  actually  reminded  me  of  a  moonrocket 
at  the  instant  between  ignition  and  lift-off  when,  still 
on  the  pad,  it  strains  and  vibrates  with  power.  That's 
how  Arthur  always  seemed — ready  in  the  next  instant 
to  blast  out  of  his  wheelchair. 

We  agreed  that  day  to  deliver  a  finished  100,000 
word  memoir  in  nine  months — February,  1973 — just 
in  time  for  Arthur's  spring  list.  Hands  were  shaken  all 
around.  Outside,  Seedman  and  I  tried  to  lend  a  hand 
in  helping  Arthur  to  get  himself  in  his  car.  But  he 
waved  us  off  brusquely.  His  face,  so  warm  before, 
was  suddenly  stone. 

Despite  our  enthusiasm,  the  project  bogged  down 
at  once.  The  reason  was  simple.  Neither  Seedman 
nor  I  had  imagined  the  problems  of  research, 
organization  and  style  that  arose.  By  the  time  we  got  a 
handle  on  them,  the  year  was  nearly  over.  Arthur 
had  badly  wanted  Chief!  for  his  spring  list.  Now  he 
had  to  push  it  back  to  fall.  That  meant  giving  him  the 
manuscript  by  June  1.  I  put  100,000  words  on  his  desk 
by  that  date,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  only  half  a 
book.  For  the  second  time,  Arthur  had  to  bite  his  lip 
and  postpone  the  book  now  to  spring  1974. 

As  the  new  year  approached  with  the  book  still  not 
quite  finished,  Arthur's  simmer  upped  to  a  boil. 
Under  no  circumstance  would  he  delay  Chief!  to  yet  a 
fourth  list.  The  salesmen  were  embarrassed  to  keep 
promising  the  book  to  customers.  If  necessary,  Arthur 
warned  he  would  hire  a  "supereditor"  to  whip  it  all 
into  shape.  I  apologized  for  not  being  done.  I  also 
promised  that  before  any  "supereditor"  took  over 
I'd  burn  my  thousand  pages. 

Fortunately,  we  did  not  have  to  face  that  one  off.  In 
February,  all  but  the  introduction  was  done.  The 
manuscript  came  to  240,000  words.  Arthur  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  while  I  was  busy  grinding  out 
those  last  chapters,  he  was  putting  the  rest  of  the 
manuscript  through  his  famous  word-by-word 
edit.  He  lamented,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  have 
the  time  to  wait  for  me  to  do  it  with  him. 

Arthur  was  right  and  I  knew  whose  fault  it  was 
that  we  had  no  time.  Mine.  I  also  appreciated  that 
Arthur's  books  hardly  suffered  from  those  massive 
edits.  His  fall  '73  list  of  just  six  books,  for  example, 
included  two  bestsellers:  Tuesday  the  Rabbi  Saw  Red 


and  Last  Man  at  Arlington.  I  was  told  that  both  had 
been  ripped  apart  and  reassembled  by  Arthur. 

Just  the  same,  I  had  only  one  reaction  to  the  long 
stretches  of  strange  prose  I  saw  in  my  processed 
manuscript:  Hate. 

Finishing  off  the  introduction,  I  mulled  over  how  to 
approach  Arthur  with  my  feelings  without  seeming 
like  an  ingrate  or,  worse,  doing  mayhem  to  an  already 
fragile  schedule.  But  what  befell  that  introduction,  it 
turned  out,  pushed  me  beyond  caring  about  either 
problem.  The  first  time  I'd  written  it,  Arthur  asked  for 
changes.  The  second  version  still  did  not  satisfy  him. 
I  did  a  third.  This  one  felt  exactly  right.  Arthur 
skimmed  over  it  the  evening  I  brought  it  to  his  office 
in  the  Guardian  Life  Building  on  Park  Avenue  South. 
H  e  agreed  this  introduction  finally  worked .  But  when 
I  came  in  the  next  evening,  he  tossed  over  a  sheaf  of 
papers. 

"Take  a  look,  my  boy,"  he  said.  Arthur  would  call 
Santa  Claus  "My  boy." 


I  looked  but  did  not  recognize  it.  Overnight, 
Arthur  had  rewritten  the  whole  introduction. 

I  pointed  to  the  1,017-page  typescript  on  his  desk. 

"If  I  can't  write  my  own  goddam  words,"  I  shouted, 
"then  I'll  burn  every  page  right  now." 

I  yelled  quite  a  lot  more.  Arthur  listened.  Then  he 
said,  "Stop  yelling.  Sit  down  here  and  we'll  fix  it." 

That  was  6:15.  At  midnight,  we  had  restored,  word 
by  word,  all  the  best  of  the  introduction.  Together,  we 
had  also  made  a  few  changes  for  the  better.  We  worked 
the  same  way  over  the  rest  of  the  manuscript,  several 


nights  a  week,  all  during  April  in  Arthur's  darkened 
building.  We  edited  by  insult.  Nearly  every  word  on 
paper  produced  an  argument.  In  a  regular  gesture  of 
disgust,  Arthur  would  fling  his  tie  over  his  left 
shoulder  and  say,  "Jeee-sus."  I'd  say  worse.  So  much 
bad  language  flew  about,  in  fact,  that  Arthur  was  led 
to  make  up  a  chart.  Anyone  who  cursed  in  the  office, 
day  or  night,  got  a  gummed  silver  star  for  each 
offense.  Arthur  was  genuinely  appalled  when,  the 
day  after  the  chart  went  up,  he  got  the  first  star.  I 
was  the  one  who  drove  him  to  it. 

Those  sessions  were  not  all  insults.  Arthur  could 
point  out  why  a  passage  didn't  work  bv  showing  how 
it  did  work  in  Sholom  Aleichem,  Conan  Doyle  or 
Ralph  Ellison.  He  could  show  you  how  to  tie  a  long 
thread  between  distant  sections  by  the  "abacus" 
method,  whereby  a  distinctive  word  dropped  on  page 
26  is  pounced  on  by  the  reader  when  it  reappears  in 
time  to  pull  everything  together  on  page  326.  Arthur 
may  never  have  bothered  to  finish  up  at  Harvard  and 
he  certainly  paid  no  heed  to  any  literary  mafia.  But 
he  knew  at  least  as  well  as  anyone  exactly  what  made  a 
book  work. 

By  the  end  of  those  sessions — never  earlier  than 
eleven  o'clock — we  both  felt  the  exhaustion  of  having 
been  in  the  ring.  The  night  man  took  us  down  the 
service  elevator  and,  amid  the  day's  trash,  we  left 
from  the  loading  docks.  As  he  had  done  at  Gloucester 
House,  Arthur  at  first  waved  me  off  stonily  while  he 
went  through  the  dozens  of  motions  required  to  get 
himself  and  the  wheelchair  in  the  car.  Toward  the 
end  of  April,  though,  he  actually  began  to  let  me  fold 
up  the  chair  and  slide  it  in  the  back  seat.  Often  we 
stopped  at  the  Belmore  Cafeteria,  the  cabbie's 
hangout  at  Park  Avenue  South  at  28th.  I'd  go  in  for 
sandwiches  and,  parked  in  the  cab  line,  we  ate  them 
in  the  car  before  I  took  the  subway  and  he  drove  the 
thirty  miles  home. 

We  finished  at  the  end  of  April.  Somehow,  Arthur 
had  wrung  out  of  the  Dutton  production  department  a 
schedule  which  would  give  us  bound  books  in  two 
months  instead  of  the  usual  eight  or  more.  We  would 
make  the  spring  list.  Now  I  saw  a  man  who  was 
anything  but  an  adversary.  Arthur  deluged  salesmen, 
paperback  and  book  club  editors  and  the  mailroom 
boys  with  memos  extolling  the  book.  When  a  club  did 
pick  it  up,  Arthur  glowed  like  a  kid  getting  his  first 
puppy.  "You  did  it,  my  boy,  "he  said.  Nothing  in  his 
face  or  voice  hinted  that  he  had  helped  at  all. 

I  was  too  weary  from  the  battles  to  say  much  then. 
But  over  the  weekend  I  cailed  Arthur  at  home.  "I  just 
want  you  to  know  I'm  proud  to  be  an  Arthur  Fields 
Book,"  I  said.  It  was  the  first  nonbusiness  call  I'd 
ever  made  to  him.  We  were  both  a  little  embarrassed 
and,  without  further  conversation,  hung  up. 

The  next  Thursday,  May  8,  1974,  Arthur  was 
suddenly  on  the  phone  in  a  dither.  He'd  found  an 
obscure  detail  on  one  page  which  he  could  not  quite 


connect  to  another  obscure  detail  290  pages  later. 
Calls  went  back  and  forth  between  Seedman,  the 
office,  me  and  Arthur,  who  was  working  that  day  at 
home.  We  got  it  settled  about  2:30. 

"One  other  thing,"  said  Arthur.  "I  added  one  word 
to  the  manuscript." 

"What  word?" 
'Suddenly.'  "  He  explained  where. 

"That's  super,"  I  said. 

"That's  it,  then.  We're  off  to  the  printers." 

Age  forty-eight,  Arthur  died  a  few  hours  later  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Months  later,  I  mentioned  all  our  bouts  to  an  editor 
who  had  long  known  Arthur.  Now  I  felt  maybe  I 
should  not  have  gone  at  him  so  hard.  "But  that  was 
Arthur's  joy ,"  the  editor  said.  "He  did  those  rewrites 
hoping  the  other  fellow  would  fight  back.  Then  he 
could  engage  him  on  equal  terms.  That's  what  he 
loved.  It  gave  him  back  his  mobility." 

I  hope  that's  true,  because  at  the  least  expected 
moments,  I  get  a  flash  in  which  I'm  mad  all  over  again 
at  Arthur.  It's  also  a  fact  that  sometimes  after  I've  been 
working  late  at  night,  I  leave  the  fresh-typed  pages  on 
the  desk  the  way  Elijah's  filled  cup  is  left  on  the 
Passover  table  after  the  guests  retire  to  bed.  It's  easy 
to  imagine  then  that  one  night,  Arthur  will  be  too 
sorely  tempted.  He'll  grab  those  pages  and  dash  out  a 
new  version  of  his  own. 

"How  do  you  like  it,  my  boy?"  he'll  ask  in  the 
morning. 

Then,  at  the  center  of  the  arena  to  which  John 
Farrar  first  beckoned  him,  we'll  slip  through  the  ropes 
and  throw  words  like  punches. 

—PETER  HELLMAN  '64 


A  limited  number  of  autographed  copies  of  Chief!  are 
available  to  alumni  at  $10,  through  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.C.  27706.  A  portion  of 
the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  William  Blackburn  Scholarship 
Fund.  Checks  are  payable  to  the  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs. 
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Father  Power 

By  Henry  Biller,  Ph.D.  '67,  and  Dennis 
Meredith.  McKay,  1974.  376  pp.  $9.95. 

An  an  era  marked  by  such  movements 
as  Black  Power  and  Women's  Libera- 
tion, Henry  Biller  and  Dennis 
Meredith  have  produced  a  conscious- 
ness-raising book  whose  time  is  over- 
due. However,  the  title  of  the  book, 
Father  Power,  is  somewhat  misleading 
since  Biller  and  Meredith  do  not  advo- 
cate that  fathers  "seize"  power  at  the 
expense  of  others — mom,  for  instance. 
Rather,  thev  explore  the  potentialities 
of  the  father  role  and  offer  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  role  might  be  used  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  family  mem- 
bers. 

Throughout,  the  authors  stress  the 
general  theme  that  a  strong  link  exists 
between  the  quality  of  fathering  and 
the  resultant  quality  of  men  and 
women  in  a  society.  While  some  spe- 
cifics of  this  general  principle  might 
seem  self-evident — for  example,  chil- 
dren from  broken  homes  or  one-parent 
families  may  be  subject  to  pressures 
and  problems  not  encountered  by 
children  from  intact  homes — other  fac- 
tors are  less  obvious. 

Biller  and  Meredith  argue  that  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  are  not  involved  in 
a  constructive  way  with  the  upbring- 
ing of  their  offspring  have  similar  and 
sometimes  worse  difficulties.  Indeed, 
the  authors  state  that  in  some  ways  "it 
might  be  better  if  a  son  or  daughter 
with  a  phantom  father  were  fatherless. 
If  all  a  child  sees  of  his  father  is  a 
glimpse  in  passing,  the  child  may 
come  to  develop  a  very  negative  view 
of  adult  males.  A  bov  in  such  a  situa- 
tion might  reject  male  endeavors  as 
proper  goals,  and  a  girl  might  come  to 
feel  that  men  are  generally  not  crea- 
tures to  be  valued  as  human  beings." 


1  share  the  authors'  belief  that  there 
should  be  greater  equity  between  par- 
ents in  raising  children.  When  families 
seek  psychological  help,  frequently  the 
situation  is  one  in  which  the  mother 
has  become  overlv  involved  with  her 
children.  The  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  frequently  uninvolved 
(psychologically  "absent"),  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  perceiving  himself  as 
the  "breadwinner,"  husband,  and 
only  nominally,  father.  In  such  cases, 
mother  may  not  want  all  the  "power" 
but  she  has  it,  like  it  or  not.  For  such 
fathers,  child  raising  is  "what  mother 
does"  and  is  not  an  appropriate  mas- 
culine activity.  Biller  and  Meredith 
suggest  that  "mothers  should  be 
weaned  from  the  sometimes  overin- 
tense,  day-to-day  relationships  with 
their  children,  and  some  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  assumed  by 
fathers. "  To  which  the  women's  libera- 
tion movement  might  append  a  weary 
"amen." 

Beyond  merely  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  father  role,  Biller  and 
Meredith  provide  specific  recipes  for 


father — action  recipes  which  will  con- 
structively accentuate  father's  poten- 
tial role  of  power  in  the  family.  Begin- 
ning with  the  arrival  of  the  newborn, 
the  authors  provide  a  wealth  of  ideas 
and  suggestions. 

For  example,  a  mother  may  uninten- 
tionally interfere  with  her  infant's  at- 
tempts to  be  independent  by  doing 
things  for  the  child  that  the  child  is 
trying  to  do  for  himself.  When  such  a 
pattern  becomes  manifest,  father  in  his 
contacts  with  the  infant  can  provide 
that  "room  to  grow"  which  a 
"smothered"  infant  needs. 

Intrinsic  to  the  authors'  suggestions 
is  the  view  that  fathers  and  mothers 
each  provide  distinctive  perspectives 
and  talents.  Further,  mothering  and 
fathering  are  conceptualized  as  com- 
plementary processes  in  child  rearing, 
so  power  is  not  lost  by  mother  if  father 
exercises  his  influence.  To  the  con- 
trary, if  the  strengths  one  partner  pro- 
vides are  able  to  offset  the  weaknesses 
of  the  other,  the  power  of  each  partner 
becomes  enhanced. 

Although  the  book  covers  a  broad 
range  of  material  in  considerable 
depth,  one  weakness  of  the  volume  is 
that  it  lacks  the  flare,  wit  and  readabil- 
ity of  "popular"  writers  such  as  Ginot 
and  Salk,  who  have  also  dealt  with 
child-rearing  problems  but  more  from 
"the  parents"  perspective  rather  than 
specifically  the  father's.  Biller  is  a 
scholarly  writer  who  tends  to  keep 
foremost  in  mind  the  research  evi- 
dence which  supports  his  views.  This 
style  of  writing  may  make  the  book 
heavy  going  for  the  reader  who  onlv 
seeks  authoritative  advice  and  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  it. 

Yet  as  a  compendium  of  information 
distilled  from  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able, the  book  fills  a  real  gap  in  the 
popular  literature  and  thus  deserves  a 
careful  reading  by  fathers  and  expect- 


ant  fathers  who  are  questioning  the 
traditional  roles  ascribed  to  mothers 
and  fathers  in  the  hope  of  creating 
something  better  for  themselves. 
Wives,  on  the  other  hand,  who  yearn 
for  a  little  liberation  might  keep  this 
volume  in  mind  as  a  not  too  subtle 
anniversary  present  for  their  hus- 
bands. — RAHN  BRUHN 

B ruhn,  a  third-year  graduate  student  in 
clinical  psychology,  is  the  father  of  two 
daughters,  ages  six  months  and  five 
years. 

Nineteenth-Century 
Literary  Perspectives 

Essays  in  Honor  of  Lionel  Stevenson 

Edited  bv  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals,  professor 
of  English  at  Duke.  Duke  University 
Press,  1974.  294  pp.  $11.75. 

1  he  tradition  of  festschriften  is  an  old 
one  in  academic  circles.  When  a  schol- 
ar nears  the  close  of  an  exemplary  and 
distinguished  career,  his  colleagues 
often  seek  to  honor  him  bv  collecting 
and  publishing  original  essays  which 
pertain  to  the  scholar's  special  area  of 
interest.  In  addition,  these  "celebra- 
tions in  writing"  frequently  produce 
important  advances  in  scholarship. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Nineteenth- 
Century  Literary  Perspectives:  Essays  in 
Honor  of  Lionel  Stevenson.  Edited  by 
Clyde  de  L.  Ryals  with  the  assistance  of 
John  Clubbe  and  Benjamin  F.  Fisher, 
IV,  (A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  '69)  this  recent 
volume  pays  tribute  to  the  man  who, 
during  his  fortv-vear  career,  helped  to 
clear  awav  many  popular  misconcep- 
tions about  the  Victorian  era  and  to 
establish  it  as  one  of  the  richest  fields 
in  the  study  of  English  literature.  As 
Rvals  says  in  the  preface,  "It  may  be 
justly  said  that  Professor  Stevenson 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Victorian 
studies.  For  at  a  time  when  Victorian 
literature  was  denigrated  he  demon- 
strated in  his  numerous  publications 
that  the  literature  of  the  period 
1830-1900  was  neither  so  sentimental 
nor  so  mindless  as  many  of  its  detrac- 
tors made  it  out  to  be." 

Stevenson's  work  in  nineteenth- 
century  literature  was  both  timely  and 
significant.  In  the  early  twenties, 
when  he  began  his  career,  Victorian 
studies,  if  available  at  all,  were  not 
considered  "respectable"  topics  for 
scholarly  investigation.  Stevenson, 
who  came  to  Duke  in  1955  and  died  in 


1973,  used  to  point  out  in  his  lectures 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Victorians  by 
the  generation  of  the  1920s  was  symp- 
tomatic of  the  natural  rebellion  of  child 
against  parent.  The  offspring  of  the  re- 
bellious twenties  generation,  how- 
ever, were  more  receptive  to  the  Vic- 
torians, much  as  children,  while  rebel- 
ling against  their  parents,  often  feel 
extremely  close  to  their  grandparents. 

This  generational  explanation  for 
the  growing  acceptance  of  Victorian 
studies  was  characteristic  of  Steven- 
son, not  only  in  its  insight  and  origi- 
nality, but  also  in  its  modesty.  While 
he  would  never  say  so,  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  own  efforts  that  the  reas- 
sessment of  the  Victorians  grew  to  frui- 
tion. He  pioneered  in  the  work  of  new 
scholarly  journals  devoted  to  nine- 
teenth-centurv  literature,  and  contri- 
buted articles,  books  and  reference 
works  to  the  field.  He  reached  count- 
less people  through  his  classes,  lec- 
tures and  readings. 

The  excellence  of  all  his  endeavors 
seems  to  have  set  the  tone  and  called 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  festschrift.  Duke  col- 
leagues have  contributed  three  essays: 
John  Clubbe  deals  with  Byron's  use  of 
the  Prometheus  myth;  Clyde  de  L. 
Ryals  presents  a  new  interpretation  of 


Professor  Stevenson,  1958 


one  of  Browning's  lesser-known 
dramatic  monologues;  and  Charles 
Richard  Sanders  contributes  a  wealth 
of  well-documented,  highly  readable 
material  on  the  complex  relationship 
between  the  Carlvles  and  Thackeray. 

Such  eminent  scholars  as  Richard  D. 
Altick,  Edgar  Johnson,  Carl  Woodring 
and  Jerome  Beaty  present  essays  on 
one  of  Professor  Stevenson's  favorite 
Victorians,  Charles  Dickens.  C.  L. 
Cline  and  Gordon  S.  Haight  offer  new 
material  on  George  Eliot,  and 
Stevenson's  own  interest  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Movement  is  carried  on  in 
William  E.  Fredeman's  essay  on  Ros- 
setti. 

Richard  Harter  Fogle's  essay, 
"Keats's  Lamia  as  Dramatic  Illusion," 
not  only  gives  fresh  insight  into  that 
puzzling  poem,  but  also  makes  a  pro- 
found statement  about  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  literary  criticism.  Grappling 
with  the  problem  of  the  critics'  ten- 
dency to  seek  a  method  which  "ac- 
counts for"  every  aspect  of  the 
poem — which  will  "exhaust  it"  com- 
pletely, Fogle  turns  to  Coleridge's 
theory  of  dramatic  illusion  as  a  basis 
for  the  idea  that  "the  total  effect  of  a 
work  is  a  collaboration  between  the 
poet  and  his  reader."  The  poet  stimu- 
lates and  suggests,  but  it  is  the  reader 
who  brings  the  work  fully  to  life.  In 
reading  any  poem  the  interpretation 
will  be  "colored  by  its  critics'  own 
dominant  interests  and  presupposi- 
tions." 

In  Lamia,  on  of  Keats'  most  richly 
suggestive  works,  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies have  led  critics  into  a  quag- 
mire of  unresolved  contradictions. 
Fogle  points  out  that  the  poem,  an  im- 
itation of  literal  reality,  "is  obviously 
an  illusion,  although  its  power  de- 
pends upon  its  seeming  real  to  us.  "But 
it  is  illusion,  and  thus  has  its  own  laws 
and  conventions,  different  from  actual 
laws.  "Literature  can  convey  the  truths 
of  the  transcendental  reason  by  the 
mediation  in  symbol  of  the  imagina- 
tion," and  thus  the  "contradictions" 
cannot  be  solved  through  logical 
reasoning.  If  the  reader  can  be  freed  of 
the  passion  to  "account  for"  and  to 
"exhaust,"  he  can  move  into  the  suc- 
cessive planes  of  illusion,  can  respond 
to  the  evocations  of  the  work  and  can 
become  a  participant  rather  than  a  by- 
stander in  the  total  poetic  process. 

While  most  of  the  essays  in  the  book, 
like  Fogle's  provocative  contribution, 
deal  with  literary  topics,  readers  who       2.2. 


were  fortunate  enough  to  have  known 
Lionel  Stevenson  as  a  teacher  will  de- 
light in  the  introductory  essav  which 
recalls  the  man  himself.  His  "perfectly 
organized  lectures  [given]  without 
notes,"  his  "graphic  readings  of 
poetrv,"  his  keenness  of  mind,  quick- 
ness of  wit,  and  patient  willingness  to 
help  students  and  colleagues  alike  are 
all  described  with  sensitivity.  The 
essay  concludes:  "We  delight  to  honor 
him  with  this  gathering  of  studies  in 
his  spirit",  and  indeed  Stevenson's 
own  spirit  of  scrupulous  inquiry, 
rigorous  scholarship  and  profound 
thought  pervades  the  volume. 

—  ELIZABETH  H.  LOCKE 

Dr.  Locke  '64,  an  honors  student  who 
took  a  number  of  courses  under  Steven- 
son, wrote  her  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Duke 
in  1972  under  Stevenson's  direction.  She 
is  now  a  writer  in  the  University's  publi- 
cations office. 

The  Gospel  and  the  Land 

Early  Christianity 

and  Jewish  Territorial  Doctrine 

By  \V.  D.  Davies,  George  Washington 
hey  Professor  of  Advanced  Studies  in 
New  Testament  and  Research  in  Chris- 
tian Origins  at  Duke.  University  of 
California  Press,  1974.  521  pp.  S15. 

3ince  the  ascendancy  of  history  as  a 
science  encompassing  a  number  of 
fields,  there  has  been  a  broad  consen- 
sus that  an  understanding  of  Chris- 
tianity is  inseparable  from  reflection 
upon  its  origins.  The  essential  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  derived 
from  speculation  concerning  timeless, 
abstract  ideas  divorced  from  its  'posi- 
tive' historical  beginnings  in  first- 
century  Palestine.  Christianity,  like  no 
other  religion  besides  Judaism,  gives 
decisive  significance  to  beliefs  about 
particular  events  in  time  and  place. 

The  dimension  of  geographic  place 
in  Christian  doctrine  has,  however, 
been  generally  ignored.  A  massive  lit- 
erature has  been  produced  assaying 
various  ways  in  which  the  temporal 
perspectives  of  the  earliest  Christians 
were  altered  by  their  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  who  had  come  and  is  com- 
ing. But  the  impact  upon  Early  Christ- 
ianity of  Jewish  beliefs  concerning  the 
significance  of  the  Land,  of  'holy 
space',  has  been  a  neglected  subject.  It 
mav  be  said,  of  course,  that  Christian 
theology  and  pietv  have  long  been  at- 
2.5     tracted  to  a  partial  aspect  of  this  sub- 


ject: the  transference  of  Christian  hope 
from  the  earthly  Jerusalem  (the  quin- 
tessence of  the  land  in  Judaism)  to  the 
heavenly  city.  But  early  Christian  at- 
titudes concerning  the  geographic,  na- 
tional realia  of  Judaism,  its  traditional 
concentration  upon  the  'holy  land', 
have  been  ignored.  Davies,  in  seeking 
to  remedy  this  surprising  neglect  on 
the  part  of  Christian  scholars,  limits 
his  study  to  the  latter  theme. 

"To  overlook  the  emphasis  on  the 
land  in  Judaism,"  writes  Davies,  "is  to 
overlook  one  of  the  most  persistent 
and  passionately  held  doctrines  with 
which  the  Early  Church  had  to  come  to 
terms  .  .  .  The  hope  for  the  land 
— sometimes  called  'a  dogma  of  Ju- 
daism'— could  not  but  have  engaged 
the  earliest  Christians.  In  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  thev 
had  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the 
End.  For  them  the  hopes  of  Judaism 
had,  incipiently  at  least,  been  fulfilled. 
How  did  they  react  to  the  hope  that 
dealt  with  the  land  of  Israel?  .  .  .  Can 
the  separation  of  Church  and 
Synagogue  be  illumined  by  reference 


Sixteenth  century  Jerusalem 

in  early  Christian  writings  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  land?" 

Davies  explores  Christian  responses 
to  Jewish  territorial  doctrine  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  these  New  Testament  writ- 
ings are  interpreted  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
later  Jewish  sources.  A  final  essay  is 
entitled  "Jesus  and  the  Land." 

In  a  short  review  it  is  not  possible  to 
reproduce,  in  barest  outline,  the  intri- 


cate arguments  advanced  in  this  book. 
Its  author  traces  the  evidence  in  the 
primary  texts,  with  close  attention  to 
detail,  and  carefully  and  critically  can- 
vasses scholarly  literature  which 
touches  on  his  subject.  Materials  for 
this  book  were  shaped  for  presentation 
to  academic  communities  at  home  and 
abroad;  accordingly,  heavy  demands 
are  made  upon  its  readers.  Yet  the 
nonspecialist  will  find  here  much  of 
interest. 

In  the  struggle  for  survival  in  the 
modern  age  Jews  have  forced  the  com- 
plex question  of  their  entitlements  to 
Palestinian  territory.  Positions  con- 
cerning "The  Land  in  Israelite  Religion 
and  Judaism"  are  far  from  being  of  his- 
torical and  academic  interest  only.  The 
nature  of  a  responsible  Christian  reac- 
tion to  Israeli  territorial  claims  and  as- 
pirations is  considered  by  many  per- 
sons to  be  a  major  theolog- 
ical historical  question  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Davies'  important  studv 
of  New  Testament  attitudes  provides 
foundational  material  for  thinking 
deeply  on  this  question.  The  argu- 
ments are  resistant  to  idealogical  ex- 
ploitation and  oversimplification, 
which  too  often  mar  discussions  of  a 
complicated  historical  issue  as  emo- 
tionally charged  as  is  this  one. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Land  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles"  the  reader  shares  the 
fruit  of  much  reflection  and  research 
upon  the  theology  of  the  Apostle,  writ- 
ten by  one  who  in  1948  published  a 
landmark  contribution  to  Pauline 
scholarship  (Paul  and  Rabbinic 
Judaism).  The  thesis  that  Davies  de- 
veloped in  his  early  work — that  Paul's 
Gospel  substituted  Jesus  the  Christ  for 
theTorah  of  Israel,  as  the  center  of  loy- 
alty in  life  and  in  death — is  extended 
here.  The  apostle's  freedom  from  the 
Law  became,  in  principle,  freedom 
from  his  former  attachment  to  the 
Land.  The  chapters  on  the  Gospels 
hold  particular  interest  for  students 
familiar  with  recent  attempts  to  de- 
lineate the  distinctive  theologies  of  the 
four  evangelists.  New  ground  is 
broken  in  the  author's  essav  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  chapter  on  Jesus 
Davies  successfully  refutes  recent  at- 
tempts to  portray  the  Galilean  as  a 
militant  activist  who  abetted  Jewish 
Zealots  in  fostering  revolution.  "Not 
political  organization  and  policy" 
were  Jesus'  concerns  "but  human 
community,  loving  and  serving  and  ul- 
timatelv  inclusive." 


In  his  "Conclusion"  Davies  lays 
stress  upon  the  several  "strata"  in  the 
New  Testament  "in  which  the  land, 
the  Temple,  and  Jerusalem,  in  their 
physical  actuality,  are  regarded  posi- 
tively." Both  History  and  Theology  ac- 
count for  this.  "The  need  to  remember 
the  Jesus  of  History  entailed  the  need 
to  remember  the  Jesus  of  a  particular 
land.  Jesus  belonged  not  only  to  time, 
but  to  space;  and  the  space  and  spaces 
which  he  occupied  took  on  signifi- 
cance, so  that  the  realm  of  Judaism  con- 
tinued as  realia  in  Christianity  ...  But  a 
theological  factor  also  helped  to  ensure 
this.  Especially  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Word  became 
flesh,  although  it  resulted  in  a  critique 
of  distinct,  traditional  holy  spaces, 
demanded  the  recognition  that  where 
the  Glory  had  appeared  among  men  all 
physical  forms  became  suffused  with  it 
..."  Physical  phenomena  were  per- 
ceived to  be  "the  means  whereby  the 
infinite  God  and  spiritual  realities  are 
made  imaginable  and  a  present  chal- 
lenge. Such  'sacramentalism'  could 
find  holy  space  everywhere,  but  espe- 
cially where  Jesus  had  been:  this  sac- 
ramentalism was  later  to  inform  the 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Places  among 


many  Christians  throughout  the 
ages."  Whatever  the  political  disposi- 
tions concerning  the  territorial  claims 
of  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinian 
Arabs,  the  'Christian  world'  will 
doubtless  not  abandon  these  historical 
and  theological  concerns  that  a  Chris- 
tian presence  be  maintained  in  the 
'Holv  Land'. 

At  the  close  of  his  study  Davies 
proposes  a  provocative  thesis.  It  has 
become  "a  near-dogma"  in  modern 
New  Testament  scholarship — "that  it 
was  the  delay  in  the  Parousia  [the  re- 
turn of  Christ]  that  initiated  early 
Christian  Theology.  Disappointment 
with  a  speculative  anticipation,  it  has 
been  emphasized,  spurred  reinterpre- 
tation  of  the  ground  and  content  of  the 
Faith."  It  is,  however,  notunlikelv  that 
early  Christians  were  moved  by 
another  question:  'How  are  we  to  un- 
derstand our  Faith  in  the  light  of  the 
emergence  of  these  Gentile  Christians, 
who  are  without  the  Law  and  outside 
the  land,  but  share  in  the  redemption?' 
The  emergence  of  a  community  in 
which  there  was  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  in  which  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  called  upon  not  only  to  think  to- 
gether, but  actually  to  eat  together,  and 


that  consciousl}/  and  on  principle, 
compelled  the  reassessment  not  only  of 
the  place  of  the  Law  and  the  land,  but 
of  eschatological  hopes,"  as  these  were 
related  to  both  law  and  land.  "Com- 
munity realized  or  fulfilled  with  all  the 
'brute  actualities'  that  this  implied  in 
face  of  the  deepest  cleavage  probably 
known  to  the  first  century — that  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile — played 
perhaps  as  great  a  part  as  hope  defer- 
red" in  the  formulation  of  Early  Chris- 
tian Theology. 

Perhaps  the  few  quotations  cited 
here  will  afford  the  reader  some  ap- 
preciation of  this  book's  innovative 
approach  and  original  contribution  to 
an  understanding  of  Early  Christian- 
ity, as  well  as  its  bearing  on  a  major 
political  problem  of  the  modern  world. 
—JAMES  L.  PRICE,  JR. 

Dr.  Price,  formerly  dean  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, is  now  professor  of  religion  at  Duke 
specializing  in  Neio  Testament  History 
and  Theology.  His  education  includes 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (Virginia), 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 


The  Dukes  of  Durham, 

1865-1929 

Robert  F.  Durden 

Based  largely  on  manuscript 
sources,  many  of  them  hitherto 
unused,  this  is  the  first  study  of 
the  Duke  family.  Leading  philan- 
thropists, their  story  is  both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial,  Southern 
and  national.  Though  the  "New 
South,"  as  recent  historians  have 
told  us,  may  not  have  been  so 
new,  it  was  certainly  different 
in  important  ways,  and  the 
Dukes  loomed  large  among  those 
who  helped  to  make  it  so. 

April  1975  $9.75 

272  pp.,  16  pp.  of  photographs 


Trinity  and  Duke,  1892-1924 

Foundations  of  Duke  University 
Earl  If.  Porter 

"This  able  history  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Duke  University  is  en- 
livened by  a  cast  of  characters 
appropriate  to  academic  history- 
presidents  of  large  vision,  em- 
battled professors,  philanthro- 
pists of  good  heart,  and  critics 
with  confused  notions  ol  what 
makes  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Dr.  Porter  has  brought 
these  men  alive  .  .  .  and  makes 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Trinity- 
Duke  story  is  not  an  account  of 
the  career  of  just  any  little 
struggling  institution."  Journal 
of  Southern  History 

274  pp.        illustrations        $9.00 
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The  Evolution 

of  a  Medical  Center 

A  History  of  Medicine 

at  Duke  University  to  1941 

James  F.  Gifford,  Jr. 

"The  author  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research  and 
writes  well.  He  has  given  North 
Carolinians  and  Duke  alumni  an 
excellent  picture  of  their  school, 
and  he  has  made  a  .  .  .  useful 
contribution  to  history."  The 
Journal  of  .American  History. 
"In  a  work  that  is  both  scholarly 
and  readable.  Professor  Gifford 
has  provided  a  history  of  the 
Duke  Medical  Center  .  .  .  The 
book,  meticulously  documented, 
is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Medical  educa- 
tion." Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association 

249  pp.        photographs       $9.75 
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Class  Notes 


Write:   Charlotte  Corbin,  Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni  Office,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.    27706 

News  of  alumni  who  have  received 
graduate  or  professional  degrees  but  did 
not  attend  Duke  as  undergraduates  appears 
under  the  year  in  which  the  advanced 
degree  was  awarded.  Otherwise  the  year 
designates  the  person's  undergraduate 
class.  Married  couples  representing 
different  class  years  are  usually  listed  under 
the  earlier  year. 


'28 


Charles  G.  Bennett  has  retired  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  State  Youth  Development. 
He  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  the  former  Mildred 
Trexler  '27,  live  in  Raleigh. 


'29 


William  Braswell  is  professor  emeritus  of 
English,  having  retired  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  May  1973. 

Ernest  A.  Graupner  has  retired  as  president 
of  Sulphur  Export  Corporation,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Graupner  live  in  New  York  City  and 
Pond  Brook  Farm,  Newtown,  Conn.  They 
have  two  sons  who  are  with  Uniroyal,  Inc., 
and  a  third  son  who  is  a  senior  at  Tufts 
University. 


'30 


Paul  W.  Smith,  who  has  retired,  is  em- 
ployed with  the  sergeant-at-arms  depart- 
ment of  the  North  Carolina  Senate  when  it 
is  in  session.  He  lives  in  Raleigh. 


'31 


Angela  Whitley  Brown  (Mrs.  John  B.  Jr.,)  of 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  has  completed  a  five-year 
appointment  on  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  She  has  also  been  elected  into 
membership  in  the  International  Platform 
Association. 

Nancy  King  Dobyns  (Mrs.  Thomas  A.)  of 

Pearisburg,  Va.,  lost  her  husband  a  year 
ago. 


'32 


Norma  Louise  Craft  Cannon  (Mrs.  William 

C.)  of  Concord,  N.C.,  owns  and  operates, 
with  one  of  her  daughters,  Twin  Oaks 
Needlecraft  and  teaches  classes  in  canvas 
work.  The  shop  is  on  the  Cannon  farm, 
"Twin  Oaks,"  about  three  miles  out  of 
town.  She  also  has  twelve  grandchildren. 

Henry  H.  Gilman  Ph.D.  of  Clifton,  N.J., 
Zj      former  president  of  Chemical  and  Resin 


Corporation,  spent  two  months  last  vear  in 
Ecuador  as  a  volunteer  executive  for  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Service  Corps.  His  as- 
signment was  to  help  a  paper  and  foil  con- 
verter and  processer  reorganize  and  up- 
grade production  and  processes. 


'33 


Norman  R.  Ellis  is  a  budget  analyst  for  the 
Pennsylvania  department  of  transporta- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

Albert  H.  (Pop)  Werner  E  E.  lives  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  Now  retired,  he  spends  much 
time  in  travel. 

'36 

John  T.  Caldwell  A.M.  (LL.D.  '65),  chancel- 
lor of  North  Carolina  State  University  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  will  retire  on  June  30. 

EarleJ.  Wentz,  Jr.,  of  Martinsville,  Va.,  and 
Mrs.  Wentz  spent  January,  February  and 
March,  1974,  in  Colombia,  S.  A.,  on  a  vol- 
unteer assignment  bv  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps. 

Austin  Whitmore,  district  superintendent 
of  the  Lima  district  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  is  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Northern  University  board  of  trus- 
tees. 


'38 


E.  Guilbert  (Gil)  Matthews  heads  his  own 
management  consulting  firm  for  the  pack- 
aging field.  He  was  for  ten  years  vice  presi- 
dent of  Federal  Paper  Board's  fourteen 
packaging  plants.  The  Matthews  live  in 
Guilford,  Conn.,  with  a  second  home  on 
Dutch  St.  Maarten  in  the  Caribbean. 

Thomas  O.  Jones  sold  his  insurance  agency 
to  Penn  General  Agency,  Inc. ,  loafed  for  six 
months,  and  in  July  1974  went  to  work  for 
Seaboard  Underwriters,  a  division  of  Penn 
General  in  Burlington,  N.C.,  which  is  the 
managing  general  agent  for  Bankers  and 
Shippers  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

MARRIAGE:  Nellie  Anna  Opper  LaFon- 
taine  to  Walt  Partymiller  on  Nov.  28.  Resi- 
dence: York,  Pa. 


'39 


Lewis   Pifer   M.E.    is   president   of   the 
Kiwams  Club  of  Durham  for  1974-75. 


Kendrick  S.  Few  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  Benson  &  Benson,  Inc.,  one  of  the  oldest 
independent  research  corporations  in  the 
nation  with  headquarters  in  Princeton,  N.J. 
Mr.  Few  has  had  many  years  experience  in 
attitude  research,  having  been  senior  vice 
president  and  a  director  of  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation  prior  to  assuming  his 
new  position  in  January. 


'40 


John  Beattie  J.D.  is  retired  from  the  F.B.I, 
and  is  a  salesman  for  Bishop  Realty  in  Mid- 
dleburg  Heights,  Ohio.  His  daughter  is  the 
harpist  with  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  symphony 
orchestra. 

Col.  L.  K.  Himelright  C.E.  is  head  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering  at  The 
Citadel,  Charleston,  S.C.  He  is  also  vice 
president  of  Soil  Consultants,  Inc. ,  founda- 
tion engineers. 

'41 

Charles  H.  Holley  E.E.  is  general  manager 
of  General  Electric's  electric  utility  systems 
engineering  department  and  is  located  in 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Edward  A.  Loeser  J.D.  is  president  of  the 
Utility  Products  Group  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A 
member  of  the  company  for  twenty-three 
years,  Mr.  Loeser  has  served  in  manufactur- 
ing management  positions  and  administra- 
tive capacities.  He  is  also  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Pittsburgh  Field  Club,  a 
member  of  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation Planning  Council,  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement. 


'42 


L.  W.  Darling  M.E.,  of  Stow,  Ohio,  has  a 
son  who  graduated  from  Duke  last  year  and 


another  who  entered  the  College  of  Wooster 
in  the  fall. 


'43 


Elizabeth  Kuhlmann  Entwisle  (Mrs.  Frank) 

was  replaced  as  mayor  of  Round  Hill,  Va., 
by  her  husband.  She  is  now  a  councilman. 

W.  Proctor  Harvey  M.D.,  director  of  the 
division  of  cardiology  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  one 
of  ten  medical  educators  and  researchers  to 
receive  1975  Awards  for  Distinguished 
Achievement  from  Modern  Medicine,  a  na- 
tional medical  journal.  Dr.  Harvey  was 
among  more  than  200  men  and  women 
nominated  for  the  prestigious  awards 
which  originated  in  1934. 


'44 


Charlotte  Richardson  Adams  (Mrs.  Henry) 
R.N.,  B.S.N.  '44,  of  Baltimore  is  working  as 
social  service  director  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
in  Towson,  which  is  primarilv  concerned 
with  the  elderly  and  those  patients  with 
medically  related  social  problems. 

C.  Richard  Bayman  ME.  writes  that  he  is 
living  in  Paris,  France,  and  is  president  and 
director  general  of  Wean-Dameron,  S.A.,  a 
whollv  owned  subsidiary  of  Wean  United, 
Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  is  also  vice  presi- 
dent international  of  Wean  United.  Prior  to 
moving  to  Paris  two  years  ago,  he  lived 
outside  of  London,  near  Guildford,  Eng- 
land. 

Marjorie  Stark  Boyd  and  her  husband,  H. 
G.  (Jerry)  Boyd,  have  been  enjoying  new 
careers  in  real  estate  since  moving  to  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Fla.,  in  April  1970.  Both  have 
achieved  brokers  licenses  and  work  for 
Frank  H.  Furman  Realty,  Inc. 

James  R.  Buckle  has  been  elected  president 
of  Miller  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  a 
diversified  manufacturer  in  the  forest  pro- 
ducts industry  in  Richmond,  Va.  Mrs. 
Buckle  is  the  former  Elizabeth  Holcombe. 

Shirley  Shive  Helm  (Mrs.  Murray  M.)  lives 
on  a  ten-acre  ranch  between  Bakersfield 
and  Fresno,  Calif.  She  has  three  children, 
the  oldest  being  a  student  at  the  Universitv 
of  Southern  California. 


'45 


Keith  Brooks  is  an  occupational  safetv  and 
health  consultant  in  Stanford,  Conn. ,  and  is 
vice  president  for  Connecticut  in  the  Duke 
University  Metropolitan  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Harriet  Boddie  Childs  (Mrs.  B.  G.,  Jr.)  is 

guidance  counselor  at  Durham  High  School 
in  Durham. 

Peggy  Heim,  professor  of  management  and 
coordinator  of  institutional  planning  at 
Bucknell  University,  is  on  leave  this  year 
and  is  an  associate  director  at  the  National 
Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems,  Boulder,  Colo. 


Joyce  Warren  B.S.N. ,  director  of  nursing  for 
twenty-one  years  at  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  retired  in 
1973  and  is  making  her  home  in  Clinton, 
N.C. 


'46 


J.  W.  Hollingsworth  (M.D.  '48)  is  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
medicine  at  the  Unieersity  of  Kentucky. 


'47 


Earl  B.  Hadlow  (J.D.  '50),  an  attorney  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Jacksonville  University. 

W.  Ray  Harden,  Jr.,  M.E.  of  Durham  has 
had  his  own  consulting  engineering  prac- 
tice for  the  past  three  vears  and  is  doing  well 
with  it.  Also,  he  says,  "I  am  a  grandfather!" 

Ruth  Smith  Laney  (Mrs.  John)  R.N.  of 
Cheraw,  S.C.,  is  administrator  of  the 
Cheraw  convalescent  center  and  nursing 
home.  She  has  a  married  son  and  two 
daughters,  one  at  Emory  University  and  the 
other  in  high  school. 

Eugene  M.  Levin  M.E.  of  Newport  News, 
Va.,  has  four  children,  the  older  son  being  a 
senior  at  Duke  and  the  older  daughter  a 
sophomore  at  Emory. 

Paul  J.  MarcikonisM.Ed.  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  secondary  education  at  Cen- 
tral Connecticut  State  College,  New  Britain. 

Roy  A.  Schriver  of  Anaheim,  Calif.,  is  de- 
veloping and  appearing  in  I.R.S.  television 
tax  programs  for  national  viewing. 

Jamie  Branch  Wright  (Mrs.  Blair)  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  writes  that  she  is  a  "house- 
wife, mother,  and  tennis  player,"  and  her 
husband  is  still  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness. They  have  two  daughters,  both  col- 
lege graduates,  and  a  son  who  is  a  freshman 
at  the  Universitv  of  Tennessee. 


'48 


Shirley  H.  Carter,  Jr.,  is  president  of  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 

June  Vigodsky  Gross  (Mrs.  LeRoy)  of  Con- 
vent Station,  N.J.,  writes  that  she  has  a  son 
who  graduated  from  Morristown  Prep 
School  and  a  married  daughter  who 
graduated  from  Northwestern  and  lives  in 
Atlanta. 

L.  W.  (Lonnie)  Hudson,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh, 
N.C,  had  a  daughter  to  enter  Duke  in  Sep- 
tember 1974.  She  is  an  AngierB.  Duke  scho- 
lar. 

John  J.  (Mike)  Mackowski  of  Darien, 
Conn.,  has  three  children  in  college, 
sophomore  sons  at  Duke  and  Centre  Col- 
lege in  Kentucky  and  a  daughter  who  is  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Boll  in  M.  Millner  and  Shirley  Snell  Mill- 

ner  '50  have  a  daughter  who  graduated  from 


Lynchburg  College  last  year  and  a  son  who 
is  a  junior  at  the  University  of  Richmond. 
The  Millners  live  in  Kinston,  N.C. 

George  B.  Skipworth  (M.D.  '54)  a  retired 
Army  colonel,  and  his  wife,  Eileen  Park 
Skipworth  '51,  are  living  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Drury  B.  Thompson  J.D.  has  been  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  since  Aug.  1.  A 
member  of  the  company  since  1953,  he  has 
held  positions  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana. 
He,  Mrs.  Thompson  and  their  three  chil- 
dren live  in  the  Atlanta  area. 


'49 


Henry  A.  BizzeIl,Jr.,  (M.  Div.  '52)  is  pastor 
of  Mt.  Olivet  United  Methodist  Church, 
Manteo,  N.C.  He  and  Mrs.  Bizzell  have  an 
adopted  three  year  old  son,  Henry  Richard- 
son. 

John  W.  Dean,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City  is 
employed  by  Compton  Advertising  Agency 
as  business  manager  for  "The  Guiding 
Light"  on  CBS-TV. 

Hugh  L.Stone,  Jr.,  C.E.  of  Raleigh,  N.C,  is 

president  of  the  National  School  Supply  & 
Equipment  Association,  having  been 
elected  during  the  fifty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention. He  has  been  active  in  the  associa- 
tion for  the  past  twelve  years,  serving  on  the 
executive  committee  in  top  offices  since 
1972.  Mr.  Stone  is  president  of  Stone's 
Southern  School  Supply  Company  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Sue  Crutchfield  '51,  and  they  have  two 
sons. 
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Betty  E.  Callaham  has  been  named  to  the 
newlv  created  post  of  deputy  librarian  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Library.  From  1964 
until  her  appointment  she  was  director  of 
field  services  for  the  State  Library.  Miss  Cal- 
laham is  an  active  member  of  the  South- 
eastern Librarv  Association  and  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  for  two 
vears  was  a  member  of  the  ALA  library  edu- 
cation division's  scholarship  awards  com- 
mittee. 

Sally  Patterson  Day  (Mrs.  H.  Willis,  Jr.) 

and  her  family  have  moved  from  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  to  Littleton,  Colo.,  where 
her  husband  manages  the  trust  department 
of  the  United  Bank  of  Denver.  She  has  a 
married  daughter  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Skidmore,  a  second  daughter  who  has  at- 
tended Green  Mountain  College  in  Ver- 
mont for  two  years  and  transfers  to  a  Col- 
orado College  in  the  fall,  and  a  son  in  the 
ninth  grade.  The  entire  family  enjoys  ski- 
ing. 

John  D.  Shaw,  Jr.,  (LL.B  '53)  is  general  at- 
torney for  New  England  Telephone.  Prior  to 
this  appointment  last  year,  he  had  been  an 
attorney  for  the  company  since  1962, 
specializing  in  anti-trust  matters.  Mr.  Shaw 
holds  the  master  of  laws  and  doctor  of  jurid- 
icial  science  degrees  from  Cleveland- 
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Marshall  Law  School,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American,  Massachusetts,  Boston  and 
West  Virginia  bar  associations.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Andover, 
Mass. 

Kenneth  H.  Wright  M.F.  lives  in  Lake  Os- 
wego, Ore.  He  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Exper- 
iment Station,  U.S.F.S.,  Portland,  Ore., 
which  includes  responsibility  for  forest  re- 
search in  Alaska. 


'51 


Luther  J.  Carter  is  the  author  of  The  Florida 
Experience:  Land  and  Water  Policy  in  a 
Growth  State,  which  was  published  in 
March  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  He  has 
been  specializing  on  environmental  issues 
since  1965  as  a  writer  tor  Science  Magazine. 
Prior  to  that,  Mr.  Carter  was  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Norfolk  Virginia- 
Pilot,  and  in  1961  he  was  a  Congressional 
Fellow  of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Marsha  Knott  '53.  Thevhave  two  daughters 
and  live  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Albert  F.  Celley  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
public  administration  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Albert  F.  Fisher  (M.Div.  '54)  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  the  rural  church 
affairs  section  of  the  Duke  Endowment. 
Previously  he  had  served  Methodist 
churches  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Fisher,  his  wife,  and  three  children  live  in 
Durham. 

Aileen  Ledford  B.S.N,  and  her  husband. 
Lewis  F.  Affronti  Ph.D.  '58,  have  four  chil- 
dren. She  is  emploved  bv  a  pediatrician, 
and  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  department  of 
microbiology  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C. 

O.  Donald  Singletary  is  employed  by 
Brown-Rogers-Dixson  Company  of  Col- 
umbia, S.C.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  sons. 
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G.  Howard  Allred  M.Div.,  pastor  of  Central 
United  Methodist  Church,  Asheboro, 
N.C.,  is  grand  chaplain  for  the  seventy 
thousand  Masons  in  North  Carolina.  He  is 
also  the  chaplain  for  the  Oasis  Temple  of  the 
Shrine. 

J.  Byron  Ford,  Jr.,  writes  that  he  has  been 
transferred  bv  the  DuPont  Companv  from 
Seaford,  Del.,  to  Waynesboro,  Va.  He,  his 
wife,  and  children  are  "enjoying  the  moun- 
tains as  well  as  playing  tennis  and  golf." 

J.  William  Haskins  and  Mary  Glenn  Reams 
Haskins  '53  live  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio.  Her 
book,  entitled  Half  Hour  Notice:  50  Mini- 
Lessons  for  High  School  Substitutes,  was  pub- 
lished last  year  by  Citation  Press. 

Kenneth  D.  Probert  ME.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 

was   awarded   the   M.B.A.    degree  from 

2.J      Arizona  State  University  in  1973  and  was 


elected  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  national  bus- 
iness scholastic  honorary.  His  sixteen- 
year-old  daughter  is  in  Germany  this  vear 
on  an  exchange  student  scholarship. 

Colon  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  (M.D.  '56)  has  been 
promoted  to  professor  of  medicine 
(rheumatology)  and  associate  professor  of 
physical  medicine  at  the  Emory  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  Atlanta. 


program  at  the  Harvard  business  school  last 
vear. 
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Pierre  C.  Haber  A.M.,  secretary  of  the 
Psychology  Society,  New  York  City,  be- 
came its  executive  director  on  January  1.  In 
November  he  was  the  guest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco  in  order  to  evaluate  its  mental 
health  facilities. 


'54 


Benjamin  C.  Boylston  is  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident, industrial  relations,  for  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation.  He  joined  the  company 
in  1955  after  receiving  a  master  of  arts  de- 
gree in  industrial  relations  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Norma  Revels  Groover(Mrs.  William)  lives 
in  Winfield,  Pa.,  where  her  husband  is  a 
land  economist.  She  is  kept  busy  by  the 
activities  of  her  three  children,  and  her 
work  as  a  graduate  student  at  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity and  a  freelance  writer. 

C.  Edward  Ashdown  is  vice  president,  op- 
erations, for  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Betty  Booker  Bond  R.N.  (B.S.N. Ed.  '56)  re- 
ceived the  M.S.  degree  in  psychiatric  men- 
tal health  nursing  in  1973  from  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  where  she  was  in- 
itiated into  Sigma  Theta  Tau.  She  is  teach- 
ing psychiatric  nursing  to  student  nurses  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Elizabeth   Krivicich  Truro  (Mrs.  Lee  F.) 

B.S.N. Ed.  is  public  health  nurse  coor- 
dinator for  psychiatric  service  at  the  Vete- 
rans Administration  Hospital,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  She  lives  in  Cupertino. 
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Earle  R.  Haire  M.Div.,  superintendent  of 
the  Salisbury  district  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  United  Methodist  Conference, 
was  given  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  by  Pfeiffer  College  in  North  Carolina 
at  its  December  commencement. 

Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  trust  officer  at  Central  Carolina  Bank, 
Durham,  is  president-elect  of  the  trust  divi- 
sion of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. He  is  also  associate  dean  of  the  South- 
eastern Trust  School  at  Campbell  College  in 
North  Carolina. 

M.  Bradley  Wilson,  III,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  trust,  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia, completed  the  advanced  management 
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David  H.  Allard  LL.B  is  president  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  which  represents 
some  14,000  attorneys  in  federal  service  and 
private  practice  located  in  104  chapters  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  He  has  held  sev- 
eral nationally  elected  positions  including 
those  of  president-elect,  vice  president, 
general  secretary,  and  recording  secretary. 
Mr.  Allard  is  an  administrative  law  judge 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  serving  in  this  post 
from  1967  to  1972  and  1973  to  the  present. 
He  held  the  position  of  Administrative  law 
judge  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  1972  to  1973.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Allard 
have  two  sons  and  reside  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

E.  D.  Cowell,  Jr.,  is  living  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  and  is  marketing  manager  with 
Vepco  for  Virginia  Beach,  Portsmouth,  and 
Suffolk  districts. 

Albert  W.  Hughes,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  made  assistant  director  of  purchasing 
for  Coca-Cola  U.S.A. 

Bruce  B.  O'Dea  and  Betty  Jo  Myers  O'Dea 
live  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  where  he  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Marvin,  Kennedy, 
O'Dea  &  Reese. 

Richard  L.  Reece  (M.D.  '60),  who  has  re- 
cently published  two  books  on  interpreting 
laboratory  results,  has  been  named  editor- 
in-chief  of  Minnesota  Medicine.  He,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  sons,  eleven  and  four, 
spend  their  spare  time  on  a  farm  near 
Northfield,  Minn. 

W.  Frank  Steele  is  in  the  general  practice  of 
surgery  in  Valdese,  N.C. 

Joyce  Miller  Thomas  (Mrs.  Jerry  G.)  lives  in 
Costa  Misa,  Calif.,  and  is  employed  by  the 
department  of  voters  registration  of  Orange 
County. 

MARRIAGES:  David  Hartman  to  Maurene 
Downey  in  June,  1974.  Residence:  Hol- 
lywood, Calif.  Dr.  William  J.  Wortman  to 

Mary  Ellen  Moore  on  Jan.  18.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Lloyd  L.  Beale  E.E.  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Land 
Company,  a  New  England  real  estate  de- 
velopment firm.  A  registered  professional 
engineer  in  six  states,  as  well  as  a  nationally 
certified  and  licensed  real  estate  broker,  he 
lives  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  with  his  wife 
and  four  children. 

Kermit  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  an  actor,  whose  home 
base  is  New  York  City,  was  in  residence  at 
Court  Theatre,  Beliot  College,  Beloit,  Wis., 
during  the  summer  of  1974. 

S.  Jeremy  Cleaveland  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ,  has  worked  for  S.  O.  Groves  &  Sons 
Co.,  a  heavy  construction  companv,  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  two  boys  and  a  girl 
ranging  in  ages  from  sixteen  to  two  years. 


Joe  Grills  has  been  promoted  to  vice- 
president,  plans  and  controls  of  the  data 
processing  division,  IBM  Corp.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

Alan  L.  Heil,  Jr.,  is  chief  of  news  and  cur- 
rent affairs  at  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
radio  broadcasting  service  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agencv  in  Washington,  D.C.  He, 
his  wife,  and  three  children  live  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Fred  Webb,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  geology 
department  at  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity, Boone,  N.C. 

Gayle  Chandler  Winsor  B.S.N,  is  the  wife 
of  Fred  L.  Winsor,  administrator  of  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital  in  northwest  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Thev  live  with  their  son  and 
daughter  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

MARRIAGE:  Ritz  C.  Ray,  Jr.,  (M.D.  '61)  to 
Dr.  Helen  E.  Courvoisie  on  June  28.  Resi- 
dence: Lewisville,  N.C. 
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Roger  J.  Berry  M.D.  of  Oxford,  England, 
moved  on  Oct.  1  to  the  medical  research 
council  radiobiology  unit  of  Harwell,  Did- 
cot,  Oxon,  as  head  of  the  neutron  and 
therapv-related  effects  group. 

Keith  E.  Davis  (Ph.D.  '63)  is  provost  and 
chief  academic  officer  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Prior  to  going  to  U.S.C.  in 
August  1973,  he  had  held  positions  at  Rut- 
gers, Princeton,  and  the  University  of  Col- 
orado. 

Cynthia  Black  Jeffrey  (Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.) 

of  Gahanna,  Ohio,  is  serving  as  head  of  the 
Childhood  League  Center,  a  community 
pre-school  for  children  with  developmental 
disabilities  and  as  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
County  children's  services  board. 

Robert  M.  Longsworth,  associate  professor 
of  English  and  a  member  of  the  Oberlin 
College  faculty  since  1964,  was  named  act- 
ing dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
last  summer.  He  and  Mrs.  Longsworth,  the 
former  Carol  Hemdon,  have  three  children 
and  live  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

John  E.  Reed  M.Div.  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  social  sciences  at  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  Clarksville,  Ark.  He  has  the  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Texas. 

Stephen  G.  Young,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association  since  June  1969, 
became  director  of  state  governmental  rela- 
tions for  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  last  July.  An  attorney,  Mr. 
Young  received  his  law  degree  from  West 
Virginia  University. 
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John  H.  Amsler  is  serving  a  three-year  term 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  C.  Kruse  and  Joyce  Sayler  Kruse  '61 

live  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  An  anes- 
thesiologist, he  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Florida  Society  of  Anes- 
thesiologists. 

Joan  Barcy  Mackie  (Mrs.  Edgar  B.)  B.S.N, 
had  a  busy  1974.  In  addition  to  moving  into 
a  new  home  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  both  she  and 
her  husband  assumed  new  positions,  she  as 
assistant  executive  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Nurses'  Association  and  he 
as  coordinator  of  social  work  education  and 
staff  development  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospi- 
tal. They  have  one  daughter. 

Sheldon  R.  Pinnell  is  an  associate  professor 
in  the  department  of  medicine  at  Duke 
Medical  Center.  His  specialty  is  dermatol- 
ogy- 

George  G.  Reed,  Jr.,  M.D.  is  an  associate 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  William  Reiber  has  been  appointed  clin- 
ical assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  MedicalSchool, 
Tampa.  He  lives  in  Temple  Terrace. 

BIRTH:  Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Sue  Keim  Balsamo  (Mrs.  S.  Charles)  and 

Dr.  Balsamo,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. ,  on  Dec. 
4.  Named  Charlotte  Kathryn. 
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William  B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  is  senior  vice 
president  of  Meidinger  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  actuarial  firm  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  and  Mrs.  Alexander  have  two 
sons. 


Hector  J.  Cases  is  a  neurologist  in  private 
practice  in  San  Juan,  P.R.  He  and  Mrs. 
Cases  have  four  bovs. 

Carl  E.  Krupp  of  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  is  manager 
of  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company's  fifth  agency  which  was  opened 
in  Chicago  recently.  Previously  he  had  been 
with  New  York  Life  where  he  was  multi- 
million  dollar  producer  of  insurance  in  both 
the  group  and  individual  life  areas. 

Walter  D.  Padow  has  a  private  practice  in 
internal  medicine  and  gastroenterology  in 
Plantation  and  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

George  H.  C.  Shutt,  III,  E.E.  is  associate 
director  of  the  marketing  division  and  the 
correspondent  banking  division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  He  lives  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Thomas  M.  Walton  of  Cotati,  Calif.,  has 
been  a  househusband  for  the  past  five 
years.  He  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  profes- 
sional librarian,  have  two  sons.  For  the  past 
year,  he  has  done  marriage,  divorce,  fam- 
ily, and  individual  counseling  on  a  part- 
time,  volunteer  basis. 

William  Weston,  III,  M.D.,  a  pediatrician 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  commit- 
tee on  disaster  and  emergency  medical  care, 
and  editor  of  the  Ambulatory  Pediatric  As- 
sociation Newsletter. 


W.  Kent  Bishop  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Grizzard  &  Simons,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Daniel  M.  Brown  C.E.  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  civil  engineering  program  at 
Vanderbilt  University  engineering  school, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

WoodrowJ.  (Woody)  Halstead,  Jr.,  a  major 
in  the  Air  Force,  is  attending  Air  Force 
Command  and  Staff  College  in  Alabama 
after  a  four-year  tour  at  the  Pentagon.  While 
assigned  to  Maxwell  A.F.B. ,  he  plans  to  ob- 
tain a  Master's  degree  in  political  science 
from  Auburn.  He  lives  in  Montgomery. 

John  B.  Hynes  Ph.D.,  professor  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  biochemistry  at  the  Medical  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  has  a  three  year  grant 
of  $86,800  from  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute to  study  new  chemicals  designed  to 
block  cancerous  cell  growth. 

Evelyn  F.  Murphy  (Ph.D.  '65)  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  State 
Governor  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  en- 
vironmental affairs.  Prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment, Dr.  Murphy  was  a  partner  in  the  in- 
ternational planning  firm  of  Llewelyn- 
Davies  Associates. 

Marion  Wise  Weiland  has  joined  the  faculty 
of  Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  Kan., 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  sociology.  At  the 
time  of  her  appointment  last  fall,  she  was 
completing  work  on  a  Ph.D.  in  social 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
where  she  was  also  a  graduate  teaching  as- 
sistant. 

MARRIAGE:  Elizabeth  R.  Walker  to  Albert 
F.  Schenkel  on  Aug.  10.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

BIRTH:  A  daughter  to  Anne  Holtgren  An- 
gers (Mrs.  John  W.)  and  Dr.  Angers,  Little 
Silver,  N.J.,  on  Nov.  28,  1973.  Named 
Elizabeth  Anne. 
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Susan  Morrison  Adams  B.S.N,  and  her 
husband,  Robert  R.  Adams  Ph.D.  '63,  are 
on  a  two  year  assignment  to  Greece  and 
Italy  as  part  of  Dr.  Adams'  analysis  work  for 
the  Sixth  Fleet. 

John  E.  Greene,  who  finished  a  urology 
residency  at  Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  June  1973,  is  in  private  practice  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  Ivey  Jessup,  III,  is  rector  of  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church  in  Concord,  N.C. 

Brian  R.  Payne  M.F.  is  project  leader  of  the 
urban  forestry  research  unit  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Amherst,  Mass.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selecmen  of  the 
town  of  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  where  he  lives. 
Concerning  these  duties,  he  writes  "I've 
discovered  that  running  a  town  is  harder 
than  doing  forestry  research." 

Albert  D.  Sikkelee  M.Div.,  pastor  of  St.       28 


George's  United  Methodist  Church,  Fair- 
fax, Va.,  received  the  Doctor  of  Ministry 
degree  from  Union  Seminary  in  Virginia  in 
May  1974. 

Ingolf  M.  (Karl)  von  der  Heyden  is  corpo- 
rate controller  of  PepsiCo,  Inc. ,  of  Purchase, 
N.Y.  Before  joining  the  company  last  year, 
he  had  been  with  Pitney-Bowes  for  eight 
years  in  the  same  capacity.  A  certified  pub- 
lic accountant,  Mr.  von  der  Heyden  holds 
an  M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
He  and  his  family  reside  in  Wilton,  Conn. 

MARRIAGE:  Paul  F.  Fendt  M.Div  to 
Linda  Hamilton  on  Sept.  21.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
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'63 
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Gerald  L.  Brown  (M.D.  '67)  spent  two  years 
in  the  Navy  at  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  upon  his  re- 
lease was  given  a  commendation-citation 
for  teaching  and  administration  of  training 
programs  for  medical  students  and  resi- 
dents. Since  July  1974  he  has  been  in 
neuropharmacology  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  Clinical 
Center,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  has  maintained 
a  part-time  practice  of  psychoanalysis. 

Sue  McGhee  Duttera  (Ph.D.  '68)  and  Julian 
Duttera  '64,  M.D.  '68,  are  living  in  La- 
Grange,  Ga.,  where  he  is  practicing  internal 
medicine  and  hematology  at  the  Clark- 
Holder  Clinic. 

Robert  E.  Feely,Jr.,an  M.D.  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida  in  1968,  is  a  Diplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Familv  Practice 
and  is  in  private  practice  in  Newport  News, 
Va.  He  and  Mrs.  Feely  have  six  children. 

Carol  R.  Fox  (B.D.  '66)  is  an  ordained  minis- 
ter, currently  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
psychiatry  and  religion  at  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  City.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  James  A.  Long,  IV. 

John  O.  Meier  E.E.  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  been  promoted  to  supervisor  of  the  nuc- 
lear fuel  section,  nuclear  fuel  management 
and  core  analysis  department,  Southern 
Services,  Inc.,  of  Birmingham.  The  com- 
pany provides  technical  and  other 
specialized  services  to  Alabama  Power, 
Georgia  Power,  Gulf  Power,  and  Missis- 
sippi Power  companies  and  Southern  Elec- 
tric Generating  Company. 

David  E.  Ward,  Jr.,  an  attorney  ot  Tampa, 
Fla. ,  is  currently  chairman  of  the  young 
lawyers  section  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. Previously  he  had  served  as  secretary 
of  the  section,  which  has  65,000  members, 
and  as  chairman  of  its  drug  abuse  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the  Florida  Bar 
and  the  Tampa  and  Hillsborough  County 
bar  associations.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  two  sons. 

MARRIAGE:   Charles  Martin  Garren  to 

Mrs.  Mary  Wall  McKinnon  on  Dec.  28.  Re- 
sidence: Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


Beverly  Neblett  Ballantine,  who  has  been 
practicing  law  with  a  small  firm  in  En- 
glewood,  Colo.,  a  suburb  of  Denver,  for  the 
past  three  years,  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  on  January  1.  The  new  name  is  Cris- 
well,  Patterson  &  Ballatine. 

Richard  S.  Buddinston  is  practicing 
pathology  in  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Pamela  Louise  Jones  is  a  respiratorv  clinical 
specialist  at  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  Washington,  D.C. 

Helen  Pickett  Larsh  and  Robert  N.  Larsh 
'65,  M.F.  '67,  live  in  Silsbee,  Tex. ,  and  have 
two  children.  He  is  employed  as  assistant 
regional  manager-forest  operations  for 
Kirby  Lumber  Corporation. 

Michael  D.  Ture  Ph.D.  is  a  professor  of 
English  and  chairman  of  the  English  de- 
partment at  Assumption  College  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Richard  W.  Zeren  ME.  is  associated  with 
the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  as  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  fossil  fuel  and  advanced  systems  divi- 
sion. Prior  to  joining  the  Institute  last  year, 
Dr.  Zeren  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

MARRIAGE:  Emily  Jeanne  Comer  to  Harrv 
W.  Robertson,  III,  on  June  30.  Residence: 
Richmond,  Va. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  Adelaide 
Austell  Craver  (Mrs.  Richard  D.)  and  Mr. 
Craver,  Charlotte,  N.C,  on  Jan.  12.  Named 
Joseph  Newton,  II.  Second  and  third 
daughter  to  Marie  Elaine  Jacobus  Hertzig 
(Mrs.  Mel  R.)  and  Mr.  Hertzig,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on  Dec.  7.  Named  Karin  Alison  and 
Kristin  Beth. 


Lawrence  K.  Banks  (LL.B.  '67)  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Greenebaum, 
Doll,  Matthews  &  Boone,  Louisville,  Ky. ,  in 
April,  1974. 

James  L.  Bierfeld  (M.D.  '69)  is  chief  of  the 
division  of  cardiology  at  Ireland  Army 
Hospital,  Ft.  Knox,  Kv. 

Frank  R.  Lowe,  an  assistant  vice  president 
of  Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank,  is 
managing  the  Chicago  representative  of- 
fice. He  makes  his  home  in  Wilmette,  111. 

Richard  B.  (Rick)  Lowe  is  sales  manager  for 
WTCN-TV  Metromedia  II,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Previously  he  had  been  with  Metro 
TV  sales  in  Chicago  and  in  Cincinnati. 

Rudolf  C.  Tarumingkeng  M.F.  completed 
the  work  for  his  Ph.D.  in  entomology  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  January  and  has 
resumed  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  forestry,  Boyor  Agricultural  Uni- 
versity, Bogor,  Indonesia. 

C.  Thomas  Zimmer,  a  J.D.  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  is  an  attorney  in  the 
general  law  section  of  the  legal  department 
of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. ,  Elkhart,  Ind.  He 
and  Mrs.  Zimmer  live  in  South  Bend. 

BIRTHS:  Third  son  to  Larry  R.  Brannock 

and  Mrs.  Brannock,  Gastonia,  N.C,  on 
Aug.  18.  Named  Jason  Andrew.  First  child 
and  daughter  to  Peter  B.  Crist  M.E.  and 
Mrs.  Crist,  Durham,  N.C,  on  July  29. 
Named  Holly  Catherine.  Twins,  second  son 
and  first  daughter,  to  Gail  Kinard  Eastburn 
and  Joseph  R.  Eastburn,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
Oct.  18.  Named  Kevin  Ronald  and  Karen 
Kinard.  Second  daughter  to  William  Hill 
Hudson,  III,  and  Carole  Ann  Roberts  Hud- 
son, Shelby,  N.C,  on  Aug.  4.  Named  Anne 
Elizabeth.  First  child  and  son  to  Carol 
Rinehart  Pinckney   (Mrs.   Thomas,   II) 


ATTEND  DUKE'S  GOLF 
CAMP  THIS  SUMMER 

Director-Coach  ROD  MYERS,  PGA 


Boys  Only  -  Ages  11  -  17 


July  6  -  12  or  July  13  -  19 


$185.00 


•  Outstanding  Staff  of  Collegiate  Coaches 

•  Beautiful  18  Hole  Golf  Course  and  Driving  Range 

•  Videotape  Instant  Replay  -  Graphcheck  Sequence  Pictures 

APPLICATION 


Name  . 


_Age_ 


Street. 


City  . 


State  . 


Zip 


Please  enroll   me  for  the 


session.  Enclosed  is  my  registration 


fee  of  $85.00.  Signed  . 


Mail  Checks  lo:  Duke  Youth  Golf  Camp,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 


B.S.N,  and  Mr.  Pincknev,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  in  April  1974.  Name  Thomas,  III. 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Zoe  Hellekson 
Rae  (Mrs.  Bruce  A.)  and  Mr.  Rae,  Concord, 
Mass.,  on  April  2,  1973.  Named  Kristina 
Ann. 
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William  U.  Albright,  Jr.,  who  received  the 
M.Ed,  degree  from  UNC-G  in  May  1974,  is 
guidance  counselor  at  Atkins  High  School, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Robert  B.  Amley,  who  is  completing  the 
final  year  of  military  service  as  an  orthodon- 
tist with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  is  stationed  in 
Tokyo,  Japan.  His  wife  and  young  daughter 
are  with  him. 

John  T.  Blakely  became  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Johnson,  Blakelv  &  Pope,  Clearwa- 
ter, Fla.,  in  May  1973,  and  was  appointed 
municipal  judge  of  Belleair  Beach,  Fla.,  in 
1974. 

F.  Frederick  Kaufhold  is  engineering  of- 
ficer aboard  the  USS  Barbour  Countv 
(LST-1195)  in  San  Diego  and  lives  aboard 
his  55-foot  ketch,  "Fayth." 

Robert  J.  Kezler  is  a  senior  accountant  with 
Price  VVaterhouse  &  Company  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Leigh  D.  Lerner  has  been  appointed  acting 
senior  rabbi  of  Mt.  Zion  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

William  B.  Settlemyer  has  been  employed 
as  counsel  for  Colonial  Penn  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia  since  June  1973. 
He  lives  in  Devon,  Pa. 

Avrum  Joseph  Yarmat  Ph.D.  is  executive 
director  of  the  newly  created  division  of 
learning  resources  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas Medical  Center,  Kansas  City. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Douglas  K.  Bischoff  and  Connie  MacLeod 
Bischoff,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  13. 
Named  Jennifer  Paige.  Third  son  to  Tom 
Helms  C.E.  and  Mrs.  Helms,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  Jan.  17,  1974.  Named  Jay  David.  A 
daughter  to  Elisabeth  Phillips  Richman 
(Mrs.  Michael)  and  Dr.  Richman,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Dec.  21.  Named  Katherine 
Perren.  A  daughter  to  Sue  Forbes  Watson 
(Mrs.  Ritchie  D.)  and  Dr.  Watson,  Ashland, 
Va.,  on  Aug.  28.  Named  Susan  Bland. 
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James  C.  Brooks,  Jr.,  is  assistant  actuary  of 
Life  Insurance  of  Georgia.  He  resides  in 
Atlanta. 

J.  Harrison  Daniel,  Jr.,  is  with  a  govern- 
ment research  center  developing 
advanced-development  Stirling  and 
Rankine-cycle  engines  in  the  three  to 
twenty  horsepower  range.  He  has  recently 
purchased  a  townhouse  in  Springfield,  Va. 

Robert  S.  England  has  been  named  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Washington  Scene,  an 
arts  entertainment  recreation    newspaper 


with  50,000  circulation,  the  third  largest  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Robert  J.  Hackett  J.D.  became  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Evans,  Kitchel  &  Jenckes, 
P.C.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  January  1. 

Patricia  Caputo  Heckaman  (Mrs.  James  D.) 

has  moved  to  Miami,  Fla.  She  is  continuing 
her  research  in  neurophysiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  School  of  Medicine  where 
her  husband  is  a  resident  in  neurology. 

Ernest  J.  Lunsford,  Jr.,  son  of  Viola  Bowles 
Lunsford  (Mrs.  Ernest,  Sr.)  '3b  of  Roxboro, 
N.C,  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Spanish 
language  and  literature  from  the  University 
of  Florida  last  year  and  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  at  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University,  Richmond,  Va.  He 
earned  the  master's  degree  from  Middle- 
bury  College,  Madrid,  Spain,  in  1969,  and 
studied  for  a  year  at  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima,  Peru. 

V.  P.  Simmons  B.S.E.  is  employed  by  ASI 
Market  Research,  Tokyo,  as  an  account 
supervisor. 

Howard  Spanogle  M.A.T.,  a  journalism 
teacher  and  newspaper  adviser  at  Glenbard 
East  High  School  in  Lombard,  111.,  has  been 
named  an  outstanding  teacher  in  his  field 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year.  This  recognition  as 
one  of  the  top  fourteen  high  school  jour- 
nalism teachers  also  carries  with  it  a  grant  of 
S250  for  journalism  study  materials  for  the 
school  library.  The  school  newspaper  was 
also  named  a  National  Trendsetter  by  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association  in 
the  spring  of  1974. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Betsy  Strawn  Bullard  (Mrs.  Salem)  (A.M. 
'70)  and  Mr.  Bullard,  Greensboro,  N.C,  on 
Oct.  24.  Named  Amanda  Marie.  Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Mary  Ward  Root 
(Mrs.  Joseph)  and  Mr.  Root,  Harrodsburg, 
Ky.,  on  May  25,  1974.  Named  Corey 
Elizabeth. 
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Jill  Breslau  Ackerstein  is  living  in  Boston 
with  her  husband,  Dr.  Hal  Ackerstein,  and 
their  two-year  old  son.  She  entered  Boston 
College  law  school  last  September. 

Mark  Cowman  joined  the  Laboratory  of 
Computer  Science,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  a  programmer 
analyst  in  June.  He  lives  in  Hopkinton. 

Geoffrey  Hamilton  J.D.  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Chun,  Kerr  &  Dodd  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

James  T.  Hay  is  chief  resident  in  family 
practice  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Pend- 
leton, Calif. 

Patti  Berg  Heard  (Mrs.  Jed)  teaches  Spanish 
at  Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Her  husband  is  in  the  employee  relations 
department  of  the  Texaco  Refinery,  Law- 
renceville,  111. 

J.  D.  (Sandy)  Mason  graduated  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  School  of  Den- 


tistry last  May  and  is  presently  in  general 
practice  residency  at  Philadelphia  Naval 
Hospital. 

Haring  J.  W.  Nauta  received  the  M.D.  de- 
gree from  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine  last  May  and  is  currently 
training  in  surgery  at  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital. He  was  elected  to  membership  in 
Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  honor  medical  soci- 
ety, and  was  the  recipient  of  the  Herbert  S. 
Steuer  Memorial  Award  "for  meritorious 
original  investigation  in  anatomy." 

Marsha  Petersen  Rapp  (Mrs.  John  J.)  of 

Honolulu,  is  teaching  English  for  the  fourth 
year  at  Kamehameha  Schools,  a  private 
school  for  part-Hawaiian  children.  Her 
husband  works  for  a  local  law  firm. 

William  J.  Simons,  who  received  the  M.D. 
degree  from  UNC-CH  in  1972,  is  a  senior 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  that  univer- 
sity. He  is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
daughters. 

Capt.  William  H.  G.  Wheeler  is  stationed 
with  the  Air  Force  at  the  electronic  systems 
division  of  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
Laurence  G.  Hanscom  AFB,  Bedford,  Mass. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Edyth  James  '69. 


MARRIAGES:  Gitta 

Lampertz  on  Nov.  8. 
Betzdorf,  Germany. 
Mary  Kemma  Conkl 
dence:  Washington, 
Watson  (M.Div.  72) 
derson  '70  on  Oct.  4. 


Jackson  M.D.  to  Horst 
Residence:  Berlin  and 
Neil  A.  Upmeyer  to 
in  in  December.  Resi- 
D.C  Thomas  Richard 
to  Lynne  Jeanette  An- 
Residence:  Burke,  Va. 


BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Mary  McCartt  Hess  (Mrs.  Howard  J.)  and 
Mr.  Hess,  Evanston,  111.,  on  Jan.  6,  1974. 
Named  Kristen  Louise.  First  child  and 
daughter  to  Judith  Freeman  McRae  (Mrs. 
Edward  A.)  and  Mr.  McRae,  Gresham, 
Ore. ,  on  Sept.  16.  Named  Catherine  Joy.  A 
daughter  to  Carolyn  Randecker  Stigler 
(Mrs.  Barker)  B.S.N,  and  Mr.  Stigler,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  on  July  13.  Named  Lisa  Bane. 
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Betsy  Bowers  Haviland  (Mrs.  Warren  E.) 
received  the  Master's  degree  in  business 
administration  from  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity in  December  and  is  an  accountant 
with  Arthur  Young  &  Company.  She  lives 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  her  husband 
has  a  private  law  practice. 

Ivan  H.  Jacobs  has  finished  an  internship  at 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  New  York  City, 
and  is  a  resident  in  ophthalmology  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine. 

R.  Marcus  Leath  has  been  made  senior  staff 
appraiser  for  Standard  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ronnie  E.  Lesher  of  Hampton,  Va.,  re- 
ceived the  Master  of  Science  in  systems 
management  from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  in  June  1973. 

Joseph  P.  Metz  is  finishing  medical  school 
at  the  University  of  Graz,  Austria,  where 
Joy  Brown  Metz  is  teaching  English  under  a 
Fulbright  Commission  grant.  J?U 


Lyndon  C.  Molzahn  is  practicing  law  with 
the  firm  of  McKenna,  Storer,  Rowe,  White 
&  Haskell  in  Chicago,  III. 

Gary  Monteith  is  a  second  year  dental  stu- 
dent at  UNC-CH,  and  his  wife  works  in  the 
physiology  department  also  a  UNC-CH. 

MARRIAGES:  William  H.  Briggs,  Jr.,  J.D. 
to  Gail  Marie  Fox  on  Oct.  26.  Residence: 
Washington,  DC.  David  O.  Daniel,  III,  to 

Judith  E.  Koeler  on  Sept.  28.  Residence: 
Chicago,  111. 
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James  R.  Blake,  who  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Ohio  State  University  Law  School 
with  a  J.D.  in  June  1973,  is  with  the  law  firm 
of  Day,  Ketterer,  Raley,  Wright  &  Rybolt  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Mollie  Gilliam  and  Ronald  W.  Ledwith, 

Jr.,  are  living  in  Dallas,  Tex.  After  four  vears 
in  the  Navy,  he  is  a  field  representative  for 
Prentice-Hall  Publishing  Company,  and 
she  is  pursuing  the  Master  of  Liberal  Arts 
degree  at  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Douglas  D.  Henry  is  living  in  Pacific 
Grove,  Calif.,  and  is  attending  U.S.  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  working  for  a  Master's 
degree  in  applied  science. 

Marjorie  Fine  Mead  (Mrs.   Richard  B.) 

B.S.N,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  teaches  child- 
birth education  to  expectant  couples  on  a 
part-time  basis  at  DePauw  University 
School  of  Nursing,  and  her  husband  is  on  a 
team  developing  a  computer  pay  svstem  for 
the  National  Guard.  Both  have  the  Master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Delaware, 
and  anticipate  that  they  will  be  moving  in 
the  near  future. 

David  M.  Novick,  who  received  the  M.D. 
degree  from  Downstate  Medical  Center, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  an  intern  in  medicine  at 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

MARRIAGES:  Judith  Ann  Barnes  to  John 
H.  Vogel,  Jr. ,  on  Sept.  28.  Residence:  Win- 
chester, Va.  Joseph  J.  Falcone  to  Katherine 
D.  Jackson.   Residence:   Durham,   N.C. 


Yvonne  Annette  Metcalf  to  Jack  L.  Wash- 
burn on  Dec.  8,  1973.  Residence:  Clearwa- 
ter, Fla.  Seymour  E.  (Tim)  Teer  to  Judy  Ann 
Reigstad  on  May  25,  1974.  Residence: 
Phoenix,  Arix.  Louis  A.  Walker,  Jr.,  to  Sara 
H.  Emerson  on  Oct.  12.  Residence: 
Asheville,  N.C.  Dr.  George  G.  Wilson,  III, 
to  Jacquelyn  Ann  Tyor  '72  on  June  9.  Resi- 
dence: Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Sandra 
Saunders  Coats  (Mrs.  William  C,  Jr.)  and 

Mr.  Coats,  Louisburg,  N.C,  on  Dec.  19. 
Named  Amy  Elizabeth.  First  child  and  son 
to  Marjorie  Fine  Mead  (Mrs.  Richard  B.) 
B.S.N,  and  Mr.  Mead,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  on 
June  12.  Named  Matthew  Charles. 
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James  Allen  is  teaching  Spanish  at  the 
Northfield  Mount  Hermon  School  in  East 
Northfield,  Mass. 

David  R.  Ballantyne  has  been  promoted 
and  transferred  to  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
sales  office  of  The  Lubrizol  Corporation.  He 
is  a  sales  engineer. 

Diane  Lee  Barthel  is  in  Senegal,  West  Af- 
rica, doing  the  research  for  her  doctoral  dis- 
sertation in  sociology. 

Thomas  F.  Craggs  and  his  wife,  Judith 
Reagan  Craggs,  live  in  Richmond,  Va., 
where  he  is  finishing  medical  school  at 
M.C.V. 

Patricia  L.  Crawley  is  working  for  Technol- 
ogy International  Corporation  as  research 
photographic  analyst.  Her  home  is  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Ellie  G.  Harris  (J.D.  74)  has  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar  and  is  on  the  legal  staff 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  Washington.  She  lives  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

John  C.  Hope,  III,  who  has  the  M.B.A.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Alabama,  is 
working  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Mobile,  Ala. 


Barbara  Meier  Johnston  (Mrs.  Thomas  S.) 
finished  a  master's  degree  in  education  at 
Stanford  in  1972  and  for  two  years  has  been 
teaching  English  for  Foothill  Community 
College.  She  and  her  husband,  a  college 
English  teacher,  live  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Barry  Louis  Silverman,  who  received  the 
M.D.  degree  from  the  Medical  School  of  The 
University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center 
at  San  Antonio,  is  a  psychiatric  resident  in 
Washington  University  Affiliated  Hospi- 
tals, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  Lynn  Tapager  Wigodsky  B.S.N,  and 
John  D.  Wigodsky  live  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  He  is  assistant  product  manager, 
casual  wear,  for  Hanes  Corp.,  and  she  is 
nursing  director  for  Mandala  Center,  Inc. 

MARRIAGES:  Anne  P.  Constant  to  Hank 
Lazer  on  Sept.  7.  Residence:  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Frederick  Darnley,  Jr.,  to 
Martha  C.  Highsmith  on  May  18.  Resi- 
dence: Greensboro,  N.C.  Michael  D.  Jones 
B.S.E.  to  Harriett  Anne  Hill  73  on  June  21. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.C. 
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Edward  C.  Akel,  who  will  graduate  from 
law  school  at  Florida  State  University  in 
June  1975,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  and  taxation,  Florida 
House  of  Representatives.  He  lives  in  Tal- 
lahassee. 

T.  Steven  Bland  is  a  third-year  law  student 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  For  the  past 
two  summers,  he  has  worked  as  a  law  clerk 
for  Lewis  &  Bland,  attorneys  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ky. 

H.  William  Copeland  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
formerly  educational  curator  at  the  Dayton 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  is  in  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  New  Orleans, 
studying  for  a  Master's  degree  in  the  biol- 
ogy department. 

Ronnie  G.  Foltz  M.E.  left  his  position  as 
process  engineer  with  E.  I.  DuPont  in  Wil- 
mington, N.C,  last  August  to  enter 
graduate  school  in  the  department  of  metal- 
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"Duke's  Fifty- Year  Tradition  of  Big  Bands" 


TWO-RECORD  ALBUM  PRODUCED  BY  SONNY  BURKE 

A  jazz  anthology  collector's  item 
available  only  through  Duke  University 


FEATURING 


Les  Brown  '36 
Pat  Williams  '61 
Sonny  Burke  '37 
Johnny  Long  '34 


Dutch  McMillin  '40 
Bill  Pape  '56 
Duke  Jazz  Ensemble 
Jerry  Coker,  Director 


$25 


($10  for  students  currently  enrolled  at  Duke) 

ORDER 

Jazz  Anthology 
Department  of  Music 
Duke  University 
Box  6695,  College  Station 
Durham,  N.  C.  27708 

PROCEEDS  GO  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


lurgy  and  materials  science  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Kathy  Gracely  B.S.N,  is  a  staff  nurse  on  the 
medical  pediatric  floor  at  Grady  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Fred  T.  Isaf  is  attending  law  school  at 
Emory  University  where  his  wife,  June 
Jeffcoat  Isaf  B.S.N.  73,  earned  her  Master 
of  Nursing  degree  last  year. 

Linda  L.  Koch  is  a  branch  manager  for  the 
Equitable  Trust  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
is  working  for  a  Master's  in  administrative 
science  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  night 
school. 

Louis  R.  Lothman  is  attending  Covenant 
Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louanne  S.  Morris  B.S.N,  started  work  in 
September  as  a  full-time  group  co- therapist 
for  Dr.  John  B.  Reckless.  She  lives  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C. 

Mary  Ann  Purnell  is  an  admissions  coun- 
selor at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
is  working  toward  an  M.Ed,  degree  in 
higher  education  administration. 

MARRIAGES:  William  M.  Baker  to  Mary 
Patricia  Kelly  in  August  1973.  Residence: 
Short  Hills,  N.J.  Elizabeth  J.  Carver  to  Don 
M.  Wheless  on  Julv  1.  Residence:  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Henry  R.  Currin,  Jr.,B.S.E.  to  Sandra  E. 
Shoaf  on  May  18.  Residence:  Rome,  Ga. 
Paul  M.  Dennis,  Jr.,  to  Paula  Anne 
Stephanz  '74  on  Jan.  4.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  Lydia  Dayle  Eure  to  Steven  R. 
Barker  on  Dec.  29.  Residence:  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Jimmy  Hinson  Fernandez  to  Lee  Ann 
McPhillips  on  July  27,  1974.  Residence: 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  John  Lee  Hudgins  to  Har- 
netha  Elaine  Robinson  on  Aug.  3.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.C.  Judith  Lyn  Huff 
A.M.  to  Richard  G.  Fox  on  Dec.  18.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.C.  Curtis  R.  Kimball  to 
Rita  O'Neal  on  Oct.  6.  Residence: 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Alan  Mark  Luger 
M.D.  to  Sue  Jenkins  on  Sept.  28.  Residence: 
Chicago,  111.  Paul  Little,  III,  to  Shelley  J. 
Hanson  '73  on  Sept.  2,  1973.  Residence: 
Lansing,  Mich.  Alan  Bruce  Medeiros  to 
Patricia  Ann  Ferreira  on  July  6.  Residence: 
Taunton,  Mass.  Johanna  Sue  Powers  to 
Richard  F.  Kane  on  July  12.  Residence: 
Raleigh,  N.C.  Pamela  Anne  Torr  M.S.  to 
David  M.  Wiesenfield  on  July  12.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.C. 
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Anita  J.  Birth  B.S.N,  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps, 
and  is  working  in  the  intensive  care  nursery 
at  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital. 

James  O.  Henderson  is  working  for  NBC- 
TV  in  Chicago  and  is  attending  Northwest- 
ern Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Stephanie  Kay  James  is  employed  as  a  re- 
gional training  director  by  Helena  Rubin- 
stein, Inc.  She  lives  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Scott  Aiken  Mason  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  is 
attending  Penn  State  University,  specializ- 
ing in  health  administration  and  planning. 


Kathleen  O'Connor  B.S.N,  is  working  in 
the  coronary  care  unit  at  George  Washing- 
ton Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Alison  V.  Street  B.S.N,  is  employed  at  the 
cardio-pulmonary  intensive  care  unit  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  Pacific  Medical 
Center,  San  Francisco,  and  is  participating 
in  a  government  study  on  acute  respiratory 
insufficiency.  She  is  also  a  core  committee 
member  of  the  Staff  Nurse  Organization  for 
increased  professional  identity  and  com- 
munication to  hospital  administration. 

MARRIAGES:  Michael  B.  Boger  to  Diane 
Nichols  on  July  12.  Residence:  Greensboro, 
N.C.  Elizabeth  Ann  Connar  to  Peter  Baker 

on  June  29.  Residence:  Stanford,  Calif. 
Carol  Louise  Frank  B.S.N,  to  Leon  W. 
Wynne,  Jr.,  on  Nov.  2.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  Timothy  R.  Holden  A.M.  to 
Katherine  A.  Mays  on  Nov.  2.  Residence: 
Durban,  South  Africa.  Stuart  F.  Lindsey  to 
Rebecca  Ann  Nowlin.  Residence:  Oxford, 
N.C.  Jeffrey  Ray  Means  to  Wilma  F. 
McCracken  on  Oct.  4.  Residence:  West 
Lafavette,  Ind.  Mary  Evans  Putnam  B.S.N, 
to  Pierre  Cousineau.  Residence:  FPO,  New 
York.  Linda  G.  Schoonover  B.S.N,  to 
Charles  G.  Smith  on  Dec.  28.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  James  W.  Trent,  Jr., 
M.Div.  to  Sue  Norman  on  Dec.  21.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.C. 
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MARRIAGES:  Jane  Wylie  Patrick  to  Daniel 
R.  Young  on  Sept.  21.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  Owen  Walker  Reagan,  III,  to 
Janet  Lee  Mills  on  Dec.  28.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Deborah  T.  Sabin  B.S.N, 
to  Philip  A.  Lamb  on  Dec.  21.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.C.  Pamela  Smith  to  Eric  Ensor 
on  May  25,  1974.  Residence:  Durham,  N.C. 
Jeffrey  T.  Timm  M.Div.  to  Donna  Faye 
Blanks  on  Sept.  7.  Residence:  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 


Class  of  1975  Officers 

The  Senior  Class  of  1975  held  elections  for 
officers  during  the  spring  semester  to  lead 
the  class  until  its  first  reunion  in  1980. 
Roger  S.  Lash  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  was 
elected  president.  "Whip,"  as  he  is  known, 
will  attend  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Other  officers  elected  include 
vice-president,  William  E.  Kelly,  Jr.,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.;  secretary,  Carolina  Mesrobian, 
Charlotte,  N.  C;  treasurer,  Martin  R. 
Meyer,  Jr.,  Absecon,  N.  J.;  National  Coun- 
cil representative.  Curt  H.  Mueller,  Oak 
Park,  III. 


Deaths 


James  S.  Bradsher  17.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Bradsher  practiced  in  northern  Gran- 
ville County  for  more  than  fifty  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  made  his  home  in  Stovall, 
N.C.  More  recently  he  had  lived  in  Oxford, 
continuing   his   practice   until   declining 


health  forced  hi  retirement  in  1974.  Several 
years  ago  the  county  residents  held  "Dr. 
Bradsher  Night,"  publicly  thanking  him  for 
his  friendship  and  long  years  of  service.  In 
additon  to  his  widow,  Dr.  Bradsher  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son  and  two  grandchildren. 

Norman  B.  Kelley  '29  on  Jan.  30.  Mr.  Kelley , 
a  Durham  resident,  was  a  retired  recreation 
supervisor  for  the  North  Carolina  Rehabili- 
tation Center  at  the  Murdock  Center, 
Butner,  where  he  worked  for  nineteen 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Durham 
Elks'  Club  and  was  the  past  exalted  ruler. 
He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Butner 
Civitan  Club.  His  widow  survives. 

William  E.  Crook  M.Div.  '34  in  June  1974. 
Mr.  Crook  was  making  his  home  in  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Richard  E.  Gooch  A.M.  '32  on  Dec.  29.  Mr. 
Grooch  was  an  executive  with  radio  sta- 
tions WLVA  and  WWOD  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  before  retiring  to  Lexington,  Va.,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  His  widow  survives. 

Helen  E.  Ford  '34  in  January.  Miss  Ford 
lived  in  Durham,  and  was  a  bookkeeper  for 
the  Herald-Sun  papers  for  more  than 
twenty-  five  years. 

Clyde  R.  Craven,  Jr.,  '40,  A.M.  '48  on  Oct. 
9.  Mr.  Craven  made  his  home  in  Cheverly, 
Md. 

H.  William  Owen  '44  on  Dec.  24.  Mr.  Owen 
was  a  resident  of  Bradford,  Mass. 

Willis  Robinson  Bain,  Jr.,  '51,  on  Dec.  23. 
Originally  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  Mr.  Bain  is 
survived  by  his  parents  who  live  in  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Francis  Edward  Dale  '52  on  Dec.  27.  Mr. 
Dale  was  from  North  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Gerald  Paul  Kemper  M.F.  '66  on  Dec.  12.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Kemper  was  liv- 
ing in  Portersville,  Pa.  Mrs.  Kemper,  who 
survives,  is  now  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Harold  A.  Bosley  on  Jan.  21.  Dr.  Bosley, 
pastor  of  Christ  Methodist  Church,  New 
York  City,  from  1962  until  his  recent  retire- 
ment, was  a  former  dean  of  the  Duke  Divin- 
ity School.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Drew 
University  and  the  New  York  Theological 
Seminary.  Mrs.  Bosley  survives  and  lives  in 
Beach  Haven  Terrace,  N.J.  Also  surviving 
are  four  children  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Ellwood  S.  Harrar  on  Feb.  5.  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  at  Duke  from  1957  to 
1967,  Dr.  Harrar  died  of  cancer.  He  had 
been  on  the  Duke  faculty  for  thirty-eight 
years  and  was  a  James  B.  Duke  professor 
of  wood  science  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment last  August.  Dr.  Harrar  was  known 
internationally  as  a  specialist  in  the  struc- 
tural, physical  and  chemical  properties,  and 
he  wrote  extensively  on  this  subject.  Dur- 
ing his  active  career,  he  was  given  cita- 
tions for  his  work  in  forestry  by  two  North 
Carolina  governors,  and  he  served  for  three 
years  on  President  Eisenhower's  Bipartisan 
Committee  for  Increased  Use  of  Agricul- 
tural Products.  Survivors  include  Mrs. 
Harrar  and  two  daughters. 
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This  summer, 
come  back  to  Duke 


Alumni  Summer  Institute,  June  15-20 


"America,  1775"  is  the  theme  of  this  first  "learning  vacation"  on  the  Duke 
campus.  Five  faculty  members  will  be  discussing  those  formative 
years — Robert  Durden  of  history  on  "The  Colonies  and  the  States,"  Anne 
Firor  Scott  of  history  on  "The  Colonial  Family,"  Joseph  Spengler  of 
economics  on  "The  People  and  Their  Economy,  "Arl  in  Turner  of  English  on 
"Literature  and  Intellectual  Life,"  Pelham  Wilderof  chemistry  on  "Science 
and  Technology."  Planned  into  the  week's  schedule  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  archery.  There  will  also  be  tours, 
music,  drama — even  a  Colonial  worship  service.  Total  cost,  including 
meals  and  dorm  lodging,  is  $125. 


Alumni  Weekend,  June  20-22 


Capping  off  the  institute  will  be  the  traditional  Alumni  Weekend.  The 
lecture  will  be  "Evolution  of  the  Presidency" — by  James  David  Barber  of 
political  science  and  William  Van  Alstyne  of  law.  There  will  be  recreation, 
bus  tours,  building  tours,  an  everyone-invited  outdoor  cocktail  party 
preceding  the  main  dinner  on  Friday  night.  The  class  dinners  will  be  on 
Saturday  night  and  a  worship  service  at  11  o'clock  on  Sunday. 
This  year's  reunion  classes,  besides  the  Half  Century  Club,  are  1925,  1930, 
1935,  1940,  1945,  1950,  1955,  1960,  1965,  1970. 


Photography  Contest,  deadline  May  30 

The  winners  in  the  second  annual  photography  contest,  will  be  on 
exhibition  during  Alumni  Weekend.  Black  and  white  mounted  photos 
accepted  in  amateur  and  professional  categories.  No  entry  fee  and  a 
maximum  of  four  entries  per  person. 


Alumni  Affairs  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 


14th  Annual 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BASKETBALL 

CLINIC  FOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Conducted  by  Duke  Head  Coach  Bill  Foster. 
Featuring  the  Duke  Coaching  Staff. 

PLUS  Artis  Gilmore-Kentucky  Colonels,  Randy  Denton-Utah  Stars  (Former  Duke 
Great),  John  Drew-Atlanta  Hawks,  and  many  others. 

Guestsappearances  in  1974  included  DavidThompson  of  N.  C.  State,  John  Lucas 
of  Maryland  and  Joe  Dean  of  Converse. 
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Artis  Cilmore 


Randy  Denton 


John  Drew 


June  8-13  Boys  &  Girls 


July  13-18  Boys  Only 


July  20-25  Boys  Only 


Three  Great  Weeks  of  Fun  &  Basketball  Instruction 
New  Friendships  including  Pro  and  College  Stars 
The  Best  Instruction  in  the  Fundamentals  of  the  Game 


For  more  information  clip  and  mail  to: 

Bill  Foster 

Duke  Basketball  Camp 
P.  O.  4704,  Duke  Station 
Durham,  N.  C.  27706 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BASKETBALL  CLINIC 


Name . 
Street 

City 


State. 


-Zip.- 


Duke  University  Libraries 


D02604824Q 


